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P  R  OLEG  O M  EN ON. 


f  T  is  the  faying  of  a  great  Politician,  That  to 
contrive  for  the  Publick ,  and  to  promote 
the  Canmtn  Good,  ought  not  only  to  be  their 
4SL.  care  to  whom  the  Adminiftratioil  of  Adairs 
is  committed,  but  ail  private  Perfons  ihould  bend 
their  ftudy  the  fame  way  *,  and  whoever  has  re. 
ceivcd  any  Lights ,  either  from  Nature  ,  Edu¬ 
cation  ,  Ob] ervat ion  or  Experience ,  is  bound  to 
produce  them  for  the  Service  of  his  Countrey. 
As  if  any  one  hath  employed  his  time  and 
thoughts*  in  conlldering  Trades,  and  the  common 
bufmefs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Kingdom,  &g. 
If  he,  I  fay;  have  gained  any  Knowledge ,  either  by 
Study ,  Obfervation ,  Inquiry,  or  Practice,  he  fhould 
offer  it  to  the  World;  iinbe  thereby  at  lead  he 
may  furnifh  Materials,  and  give  fome  Hints  for 
other  Heads  to  work  upon,  and  improve  for  the 
Nations  Profit,  whereof  he  is  a  Member  in  the 
Common-wealth:  Which  is  a  diffident  Argument 
to  irritate  any  one  that  hath  an  opportunity,  and 
ft  Accomodations,  to  promulgate  fo  generoufly 
nfeful,  and  lieceffary  a  Dellgri,  or  Projeft,  as  is 
this  prefent  Undertaking,  viz.,  an  Experimental 
EEftory ;  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fhew.  That  Inge¬ 
nious  and  Pious  Philofopher,  Mr.  Got ,  very  ear- 
tieftly  wilhef  h  for  fuch  an  Hiftory  of  Artificial.  Ex~ 
periments  ;  which  together  (  faith  he  )  with  the  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  Extraordinary  Natural  Phenomenon,  ar* 
&  very  great  Defiderata ,  and  would  he  of  very  much 
Vfe  and  Improvement .  I  remember  alfo  that  great 
Phliofopher,  the  Illuftrious  and  Renowned  Kifcount 
Albans ,  fomewhere  in  his  Advancement  of 
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Learning ,  affirms,  That  it  is  a  Deficiency  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory  ,  That  the  Co -ever  at  ion  of  Alan ,  with 
Nature  in  particulars ,  obferved  ‘0  And 

that  in  thofe  Collections ,  which  are  made  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  ,  and  other  Manual  (  or  Handicraft  )  Arts, 
there  is  commonly  a  neglclt  and  rejetlion  of  Experi¬ 
ments,  familiar  and  vulgar^  to  which  yet  the. interpre¬ 
tation  of  Nature ,  (  and  univerfal  Benefit )  do  as 
much ,  if  not  more  conduce ,  Experiments  of  a 

higher  quality.  This  1  llufrrioas  Ferfion  complains 
alio  of  the  want  of  an  Inventory,  of  what  in  any 
Subject  by  Nature  and  Art  is  certainly,  and  may 
be  undoubtedly  wrought.  I  believe  (faith  the 
Ingenious  Mr .Sharrcck  )  his  Lordjhip  hath  had  many 
of  his  mind ,  both  in  former  and  the  prefient  Age . 
And  that  Ingenious  Naturalift  Mr.  Bayq  faith,  He 
is  fiorry  to  fee  fo  little  account  made  of  real  Experf 
mental  Philofophy. 

That  profound  Philofopher,  the  truly  Honour- 
Lie  Eicp  Beyle  filth,  That  Experimental  Philofophy 
conduceth  tc  the  Improving  of  Mari  s  Vuder fundings 
and  ts  the  in  ere  a  fin?  of  /Tan's  Bower. 

The  two  advantages,  which  a  real  acquaintance 
with  Nature  (  which  cannot  be  obtained  )  brings! 
to  our  Minds,  are,  iff  Inilrufting  our  Under- 
ilandings ,  and  gratifying  our  Curiofities  ^  and; 
next  by  exciting  and  cherifning  our  Devotion. 

Ariftotic  ieachctb,  and  was  taught  himfelf,  that 
all  Men  are  delirous  of  Knowledge  :  There  might 
be  many  Infrances  given  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
pleafure  that  arifes  from  the  attainment  of  Know¬ 
ledge  : ,  For  as  the  Under fhmding, is  the  higheffc 
Faculty  iii  Man,  fo  its  Plea  fares  are  the  higheft  he 
can  naturally  receive.  ^Aud  therefore  ( faith  the 
Honourable  Efq;  Boyle f)  I  cannot  much  wonder  that 
the  famous  Archimedes  lighting  in  a  Bath  upon  an 
Expedient  to  refolvc  a 'perplexing  difficulty  in  Natural 
Philofophy,  flwuld  forget  he  was  naked ,  and  run  cry - 

ing. ,  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it. 
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Likewife  the  Elder  Pliny  could  not  be  deterred 
by  the  deftru&ive  Flames  of  Vesuvius ,  from  fatif- 
fying  his  Curio  lit  y,  by  endeavouring  to  pry  into 
the  caufe  of  it ,  and  thereupon  approached  fo 
near  that  he  loft  his  Life,  by  endeavouring  to 
encreafe  his  Knowledge. 

We  dayly  fee  alfo  that  Chymifts  hazard  their 
Lives,  on  Mineral  Experiments  in  Furnaces  j  where 
tho?  the  Fires  are  not  fo  very  fierce,  as  thofe  Pliny 
went  to  confider  }  yet  the  Fumes  do  fometimes 
prove  as  fatal.  There  are  alfo  many  Anatomifis 
that  dote  upon  Anatomy,  and  making  Experiments 
therein,  tho5  they  Converfe  with  dead  and  Link¬ 
ing  Carkaifes  (that  are  not  only  hiddeous  Obje&s 
in  themfelves,  but  made  more  ghaftly  by  putting 
us  in  mind  that  our  felves  mult  be  fuch)  which  one 
would  think  fhould  make  it  a  very  melancholly, 
and  hated  employment. 

That  great  Philefopher  Pythagoras  (of  the  *1110 
or  Samos  )  had  fuch  a  defire  after  Knowledge  \  that 
he  travelled  into  Egypt ,  and  to  Babylon ,  only  to 
improve  his  Knowledge  :  It  is  reported  in  Hiftory 
of  this  famous  Ancient,  That  he  having  found  out 
the  47  Prop,  of  the  i  ft.  lib.  of  Euclid,  was  fo  ex- 
tream  joyful  of  this  difeovery,  (  whereby  he  had 
improved  his  Knowledge  )  that  out  of  gratitude,, 
down  goes  a  Hundred  Oxen  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
Mufes. 

The  famous  Dcs  Cartes  faith,  That  the  P  leaf  ares 
of  the  Senfe  are  no  ways  comparable  to  thofe  which  the 
Mind  enjoys  by  Knowledge  and  Philofophy. 

Having  thus  ihew’d  the  Reader,  that  fome  Emi- 
nent  Men  are  defirous  of  an  Experimental  Hifiory  : 
And  alio  how  very  inquifitive  fome  are  after  Know¬ 
ledge.  I  fhall  proceed  to  fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of 
Inch  a  Hiftory  in  fome  few  particulars :  And 

Firft,  It  conduces  very  much  to  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  *,  for  it  is  certain,  if  we  rightly  weigh  or  con¬ 
fer  the  matter,  there  is  really  no  other  kind  of 
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hatural  P hilofophy ,  but  that  of  Experiments  and 
observations  :  For  by  Natural  P bilofophy,  or  Phyftcks , 
rvc  ao  mean  nothing  elfe  fl  think j  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Propcrties,‘and  Affedionsof  Natural 
Bodies And  this  cannot  be  obtained  (  faith  the  In¬ 
genious  Efq^  Moliineux )  any  ether  way,  than  by  Ex¬ 
periment,  and  Obfervation  :  Can  any  Man  (  faith 
-he  )  Dppute  me  into  the  Knowledge  of  the  Magnet’s 
Attraction,  Direction,  and  Variation or  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Mercurial  Barofcope,  without 
Tryal  and  Experiment  ?  Can  any  Argument  prove 
that  a  little  Sulphur,  Nitre,  and  Charcoal  Jlwuld 
produce  fo  frrange  and  prong  an  Explofon  as  Gun¬ 
powder,  before- they  are  all ually  put  together  and  try-' 
cd  f  Men  might  have  Difputed  to  all  Eternity ,  before 
their  Gibber ijh  could  dif cover  the  ZJje  of  that  ordinary 
defpi cable  Subftance ,  Iron  Ore  :  To  which ,  for  ouTht 
1  fee ,  (  as  a  mop  Ingenious  Author  hay  oblerved  ) 
we*  are  beholding  for  all  she  Politure  and  Plenty  all 
the  Learning ,  State ,  &nd  Magnificence  of  the  World, 
beyond  the  Rudenefs ,  \T ants,  and  Ignorance  of  the 
Ancient,  Savage  Americans  whofe  Natural  Endow¬ 
ments  and  Provifons  equal  thofe  of  the  mo  ft  Polite 
Nations,  but  they  wanted  the  AuV  ant  agio  us  ZJfes  of 
this  contemptible  Mineral .  So  that  he,  who  firfi  dif 
covered  the  Vfe  of  this  one  poor  Mine,  or  Tubal  Cain 
who  firft  taught  the  way  of  working  in  Iron,  may  be' 
defervedly  celebrated  as  the  leather  of  Arts  ,  and , 
Author  of  me jf  of  the  Conveniences  of  Humane 
LPe. 

2.  A  Compleat  Experimental,  and  Oifcrvatical 
Hifiory,  will  be  of  great  life  to  Anticipate  the  lofs 
of  many  rare  and  ulefi  1  Experiments ,  Inventions 
and  Arts,  of  which  we  fhall  give  fomefew  InEan- 
ces  :  If  any  Invention,  or  Ufeful  Experiment,  be 
engroifed  by  one  Man,  it  may  fo  happen ,  that 
it  may  caufe  much  hurt  to  Mankind  :  As  for  In- 
ilance,  if  any  certain  Remedy  for  an  Epidemical 
Dif  cafe,  were  fullered  to  be  Monopolized  by  one 
Man,  there  would  be  great  Swarms  Evept  away, 

which 
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which  might  otherwife  have  been  faved,  had  it 
been  known  to  more*  We  fhall  Inftancc  in  that  of 
the  Sweating  Sicknefs,  in  the  if \  Hen.  7.  The 
Medicine  for  it  was  altnoft  infallible  ^  but  before 
that  could  be  generally  Pub! idled,  it  bad  almoft 
difpeopled  whole  Towns.  If  the  fame  Difeafe 
fhould  have  returned,  it  might  have  been  again 
as  deftruftive,  had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken 
care  to  fet  down  the  particular  Courfe  of  Phylick 
for  it,  in  his  Biftory  of  Hen.  the  7 th,  and  fb  put 
it  beyond  the  pofibility  of  any  Private  Man’s  in¬ 
vading  it.  This  (faith  the  Reverend  Bifhop  of 
Rocbefter)  ought  to  be  imitated  in  ail  Soveraiga 
Cures  of  the  like  nature.;  and  we  dp  delign  to 
perform  it  (God  willing  )  if  we  continue  our 
Hi  ft  or  y  of  Experiments  :  By  which  means,  al]  fuch 
dreadful  Cafualties  will  be  prevented. 

N'\  J 

:  And  then,  as  to  Arts  and  Inventions,  it  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  Tradition,  That  we  have  loft  feveral;  for 
inftance,  Firft, That  Famous  Invention,  (of  Archime¬ 
des)  the  perpetual  Motion:  Secondly, perpetual  Lamps • 
Thirdly,  Making  of  dial's  Maleable  ;  Fourthly,  Ma¬ 
king  of  Stones  for  Building  fulibje,  fo  that  they 
may  be  caft  into  any  Form  ;  Fifthly,  The  Art  of 
7  urning  Statues  ;  Sixthly,  Making  of  Jncombuftible 
Cloth  cA  Lapis  simian t us ;  Seventhly,  The  Art  of 
Dying  of  the  Tyrian  Purple ;  Eighthly,  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  Mofaick-lVork  ;  Ninthly,  Painting  of  Glafs 
according  to  the  Method  of  the  Ancients ;  and- 
many  more, which  you  may  find  mentioned  in  Pan~ 
cirollus ,  and  his  Learned  Commentator,  Salmuth . 
A  Catalogue  of  which,  if  it  were  made  Publick, 
it  might  prove  very  ufeful,  to  excite  fome  Inge¬ 
nious  Wits,  in  this  inquilitive,  Age  to  retri ve  them 
again ;  for  fince  fuch  things  have  been  aTually 
done  by  Men,  it’s  not  impofible  to  be  done  again ; 
and  therefore,  Ifeenoreafon  to  doubt,  that  it 
may  be  difeovered  a  new.  Some  of  thefe  fore- 
cited  things,  have  been  in  fome  meafure,  re-in- 
tented  ( if  vye  may  fo  fpeak  )  but  before  I  con- 
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elude,  this  particular,  I  lhall  here  add,  for  the  Sa- 
Msfa&ion  of  forae  that  are  curious  and  inquifi- 
Mve  after  Ingenious  and  Ufeful  Difcoveries  *,  That 
1  hopefome  of  thefe  forecited  Inventions  are  not 
loft  :  And,  Firft,  That  of  a  -petpetMal  Motion  is 
not,  if  we  may  Credit  the  Monthly  Mercury  for 
Clio.  1 6pp.  where  we  have  an  Account,  That 
Monf  Moitrdl  (  a  French  Man  )  has  difcoveLd  a 
Afacheen ,  which  is  always  in  Motion,  tho’no  Bo¬ 
dy  ever  touches  it.  I  fnall  not  trouble  the  Rea¬ 
der  with  the  Mercury  ifis  Account  of  it  in  this 
Place,  but  refer  him' to  the  Mercury  :  And  as  to 
the  Second  ,  the  Reverend  Bilhop  Sprat,  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society ,  faith,  That  the  in¬ 
comparable  Sir  Chrifioyh .  Wren  has  found  out  per¬ 
petual,  or  at  leaft,  long  lived  Lamps. 

And  as  to  the  Third,  the  Honorable  Efcg  Boyle, 
in  his  Experiments  and  Obfervat.  PljyfiCd* ,  faith, 
That  he  knew  a  Gentleman  that  had  feen  a  piece 
of  Glafs  which  was  laid  upon  an  Anvil ,  and 
ftricken  upon  Seven  or  Eight  times  without  brea¬ 
king. 

And  as  to  the  Fifth,  The  Ingenious  Mr*  Hook7 
In  his  Heliofcope ,  mentions  an  Engine  which  he 
had  invented  to  perform  it.  And  as  for  the 
Sixth,  I  think  that’s  not  quite  left  neither,  for  I 
remember,  1  have  fomewhere  Read  of  a  piece 
of  Incombuftible  Cloth,  being  burnt  ('but  not  con- 
fumed  )  by  which  means  it  was  cieanfed,  and  that 
before  Some  credible  and  eminent  Perfons  of  late 
years,  but  at  prefen t,  I  cannot  remember  neither 
the  Time,  Place  nor  Perfon  j  but  I  do  know  a 
London  Merchant,  whom  1  heard  lay,  he  had  feen 
fuch  a  Piece  of  Cloth. 

And  as  to  the  laft, viv.  Painting  of  Glafs ,  Monf. 
Blanc  ourt  gives  you  the  procefs  of  it :  And  it  is. 
really  well  performed  by  Mr.  Winches  in  Bread - 
ftrect  London  :  And  if  GOD  grant  us  Life  and 
Opportunity,  we  may  hereafter,  in  fome  of  our 
enfuing  Volumes ,  add  fuch  Obferv arsons  and 

,  Ex- 
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Experiments  as  are  of  ufe  in  this  curious  Art. 

3.  An  Experimental  and  Obfcrvatical  Hiflory , 
may  and  .will,  very  much  conduce  to  the  Increafe 
and  bettering  of  Trades  :  For  by  this  means,  Na- 
turahfts ,  or  Phyfiologifts ,  may  have  a  large  infight 
into  Trades ,  and  fo  by  Vertue  of  this  Knowledge 
thus  procured#:  as  Well,  as  by  that  which  they 
have' upon  other  accounts,  they  may  be  enabled 
very  much  to  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
Trades  :  They  may  do  this  feverai  ways^  we 
lhall  inffance  in  fome,  viz.. 

Firff,  by  increafing  the  Number  of  Trades,  by 
the  addition  of  New  ones. 

Secondly, By  uniting  th cObfervations  and  Pradices 
of  differing  Trades  into  one  Body  of  Colledions. 
And 

Thirdly,  By  fugg effing  Improvements  in  fome 
Kind  or  other  of  the  particular  Trades. 

But  here  fome  will  objed,  that  by  thus  expoling 
Experiments  and  Obfervations^  we  may  injure  fome 
Tradefmen.  To  which  we  could  give  feverai  an- 
fwers  to  the  contrary  \  but  to  avoid  Prolixity, 
we  lhall  only  add  fomething  here,  to  prove  that 
an  Experimental  Pkilofcpher  may,  and  will  be  a 
Benefador  to,  and  an  Increafer  of  the  Number 
ol  Trades  or  Profcjjions.  For  tho’  fome  little 
inconveniences  may  befall  fome  Tradefmen,  by 
difclofmg  feme  of  their  Experiments ,  to  P  rallied 
Naturdifts  (or  Experimental  Ehilofophers  )  yet  that 
may  be  abundantly  Compenfated,  partly  by  what 
may  be  contributed  to  the  perfecting  of  fuch 
Experiments  themfelves  (  faith  the  Honorable  Eiq^ 
Boyle  )  and  partly  by  the  diffufed  Knowledge  and 
Sagacity  of  Philosophers ,  and  by  thofe  new  Inven¬ 
tions  (  which  is  what  we  would  now  inffft  on) 
which  may  probably  be  expeded  from  fuch  Per- 
fons  as  delight  in  Experimental  Philofiphy ,  efpecial- 
ly  being  furnifhed  with  Variety  of  hints  from 
Pradices  already  in  ufe.  For  thefe  Inventions  of 
Ingenious  Heads,  do  (  when  once  grown  into  re- 
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dueft  )fetmany  Mechanical  Hands  at  Work,  and 
fupply  Tradefinen  with  nevv  Means  of  getting  a 
Xivelyhood,  and  often  of  inriching  themfelves. 
As  to  the  Difcipline  fubbordinated  to  the  pure 
Mat  hema  tic ks  }  this  is  very  Evident,  for  thofe  fpe- 
culative  Sciences  have(thcf  not  immediately)  pro¬ 
duced  their  Trades  that  make  Quadrants,  Senior s, 
jifiroiobes ,  Globes,  Mays,  Charts ,  Lutes ,  trials.  Or¬ 
gans,  and  other  Geometrical ,  LAftronomical ,  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  MhJicaI  Inftruments,  too  many  to 
mention  at  this  Place  :  Neither  will  we  recite 
ihofe  many  Trades,  that  fublift  by  making  fuch 
things  as  Mechanicians  ( proceeding  upon  Geo¬ 
metrical  Propoiitions )  have  been  the  Authors  of: 
We  know  that  whether  the  Excellent  Galileo,  was 
or  was  not  the  firffc  finder  out  of  Tclefcopes,  yet 
lie  improved  them  fo  much,  and  by  his  difeoveries. 
iii  the  Heavens,  did  fo  recommend  their  ufefulnefs 
to  the  Curious,  that  many  Artificers  in  divers 
Parts  of  Europe ,  have  thought  fit  to  take  up  the 
Trade  of  making  Profpe&ive  Glaffes.  And  fincc 
his  death  feveral  others;  have  had  profitable  work 
laid  out  for  them,  by  newer  Directions  of  fome 
English  Gentlemen,  deeply  skill'd  in  Dioptricks? 
and  happy  at  Mechanical  Contrivances-,  infomuch, 
thatnow  we  have  a  great  many  Shops  in  London , 
that  furnifli  not  only  our  own  Vii  tuofi,  but  thofe 
of,  foreign  Countries  with  exxellentMicrofcop.es 
and  Telefcopes.  i  know  not  (  faith  the  Elonou- 
rablc  Efq} Boyle )  whether  or  no  I  fhould  add, That 
poffibly  ieveraf  Experiments  of  mine ,  have  not; 
been  hitherto  unprofitable  to  feveral  Tradcfmen : 
But  this  we  do  know,  that  this  incomparable' 
Philofopher,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  Glories  of. 
this  Nation,  did  difeover  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  Tor - 
rice  Ilian  Experiment,  in  predicting  the  weather,  by 
which  it  is  become  one  of  the  moll:  pleafant  In- 
flruments  in  the  world}  (  faith  Efq}  Adolineux ) 
The  making  of  which  is  become  no  unprofitable  Em¬ 
ployment  to  feveral  Mechanicks .  Alfo  there  hath 

■  ' ;  '  ;  •  •  *  been  ’ 
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been  a  great  deal  of  Money  gained  by  Tradefmen, 
both  in  England  and  eltewhere,  by  the  difeovery 
of  the  Scarier  Dye  •  invented  in  our  time  by  Corne¬ 
lius  Drebble ,  who  was  not  bred  a  Dyer,  nor  other 
Tradefman.  And  we  dayly  fee  the  Shops  of 
Clockfmiths  and  Watchmakers  more  and  more  fur- 
nifhed  with  thofe  ufeful  Inltruments,  Pendulum- 
Clocks,  which  were  brought  into  requelt  but  a 
few  years  ago*  There  is  alio  of  late  years  many 
other  Inventions  and  noble  Improvements ,  as 
'Weaving  Silk-Stockings,  Mortlack  Tap  e fir y,  Earth¬ 
en-ware  of  Fulham,  Speaking-Trumpets,  Dipping  of 
Cloth,  to  keep  out  the  wet,  Air-Pumps,  making  of 
Lutefiring,  Afufical  Automata,  in  which  very  agree¬ 
able  Confort  is  performed  by  Clockwork  •,  a  great, 
improvement  in  making  Glafs,  Polifning  the  in- 
lid  e  of  great  Iron  G tins',  Weighing  of  Ships  that  are 
funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  inFifhing  fas  they 
call  it )  for  Money ,  k)ft  many  years  ago  ^  allb 
Lackering  of  Iron  •,  which  endures  hard  blows. 
Fire,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Aqua-fortis,  without 
damage. 

The  fecond  Advantage,  that  Trades  may  de¬ 
rive  from  an  Inquifitive  Experimental  Philofopher, 
is.  That  by  this  means  the  feveral  Obfervations 
and  different  Pra&ices  of  Trades,  vvhofe  mana¬ 
gers  want  the  Curiolity,  the  Skill,  or  Opportu¬ 
nity,  to  make  a  general  Infpeftion  into  Trades, 
which  they  would  find  the  more  difficult  to  do 
(  faith  the  Honourable  Efq*,  Boyle )  becaufe  Craftf. 
men  will  often  be  more  ffiieof  one  another,  and 
more  backward  todifclofe  the  Myffieries  of  their 
Art,  to  one  that  may  make  a  gain  of  it  (and 
thereby  lelfen  theirs)  than  to  a  Philofopher, 
that  inquires  to  fatifie  his  Curiolity,  or  enable 
himfelf  to  be  helpful  to  them.  And  certainly, 
if  fo  much  of  the  known  Hints,  as  may  be  gotten 
by  the  Experiments  already  difpenfed  among  Men 
of  feveral  Profeffions,  were  known  to  one  Man, 
tho’  otherways  but  of  common  Abilities  *,  (  as  my 
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own  Experience  has  in  fome  meafure  inform’d  me) 
thofe  united  Beams, which  whilfl  they  are  difpers’d 
and  fcatter’d,  are  fcarce  confiderable,  would  afford 
him  light  enough,  to  better  moll:  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  1  fades ,  that  are  retainers  to  PhilofophyJ 
Jlnd  perhaps  (faith  the  above  cited  Honourable 
perfon)  it  were  not  ami fs,  if  there  were forte  know  - 
m  Experimental  Pcrfons ,  appointed  by  the  PuL 

lick)  to  take  an  cxacl  Survey  of  the  Trades  in  life 
amongft  us ,  and  inform  themfelves  particularly  of  all 
the  Secrets  ana  Practices  belonging  to  them,  that  thus 
f  ex'  the  Errors  ana  Deficiencies  of  each  ,  they 
Tpiay  t  citify  the  one ,  and  fupply  the  other ,  partly  by  the 
Flints  afforded,  by  the  Analogous  Experiments  of  fome 
other  Trades ,  and  partly  by  their  own  Notions  and 

Tryals.  Of  which  1  fhall  give  an  Inftance  or 
two. 

Thus  a  few  Ingenious  French  Gardiners  have, 
pl  late  years,  ufefiilly  applyed,  to  the  Watering 
QX  young  and  tender  Plants,  that  way  of  Filtra¬ 
tion  ufed  by  the  Apothecaries. 

i  here  is  another  practice  among  Stone-cutters, 
that  Gait  or  Mold  things  of  Plaifter  of  Paris,  to 
obtain  finer  Powders  than  can  be  obtained  by  the 
iniefl  Searces,  it’s  the  fame  as  is  ufed  by  Painters 
to  wafh  colours  :  It’s  likewife  of  ufe  toGlafs-men, 
Potters ,  Ghymifls ,  Makers  of  Telcfcopes  and 
Microfcopes,  and  thole  that  Calf  Metal  in  Spaud  ^ 
as  likewife  in  making  of  Porcellain ;  and  other 
Trades }  too  many  to  recite  here. 

?  ^  hrrdly ,  It  is  not  only  by  acquainting  Artificers 
pr  different  Profeffions,  with  one  anothers  Practi¬ 
ces,  that  the  Experimental  Philofopher  may  further 
Trades,  but  by  making  Materials  imploy’d  by 
pne  fort  of  Craftfinen ,  ferviceable  to  another. 
That  a  Philofopher,  who  has  Purvey’d  th c  Experi¬ 
ments  of  a  great  number  of  Trades,  and  compa- 
itd  them  together,  may  do  this  with' advantage, 
any  one  will  eafily  grant,  when  they  are  made  fen- 
lible,  that  without  any  fuch  affiftance  as  that  of  a 
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Philofopher,  in  whom  their  diftind  knowledge 
may  concenter,  and  who  has  skill  to  enlarge  thb 
Applications  of  them  ,  we  may  obferve  fome-. 
times  that  Tradefmen  themfelves  can  make  life  of 
one  anothers  produdions.  Of  which  I  will  give 
yon  two  Inftances,  the  one  furnifhed  me  by  Ly- 
thargsy  the  other  by  Aquafortis :  The  former  of 
thebe,  viz.  Lythargey  which  is  but  Lead  Powdered^ 
and  almoft  Vitrified  \  It  ferves  Chymids  to  make 
Sugar  of  Lead  y  it  ferves  divers  Comb-makers  to 
dye  our  Horn  *  it  ferves  Painters  in  Accelerating 
the  drying  of  their  Oyl  Colours  and  Varniflies  :  ft 
alfo  ferves  fome  Artids  to  counterfeit  Gems, 
There  are  other  Mechanick  ufes  of  Lythargei, 
which  I  omit  to  avoid  Prolixity,  and  to  come  tB 
our  fecond  Indance,  viz.,  Aquafortisy  which  is  no  tu¬ 
bed  only  by  Refiners,  but  alfo  by  Dyers,  Calfinefc- 
makers,  Gunfmiths,  Goldfmithst  Ivory  Turners^ 
Etchers,  Chymids,  Founders  in  Brafs,  Book¬ 
binders,  &c. 

Fourthly y  It  is  not  only  by  making  the  Pradices 
and  Produdions  of  fome  Trades  ferviceable  td 
others  that  the  Experimental  Philofopher  may  be  d 
Benefador  to  thofe  Profedions :  For  he  may  do  itj 
by  furveying  the  Rules  and  Obfervations  already  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  Pradices  already  in  ufe  in  each 
particular  Trade  he  would  improve*,  and  theii 
by  taking  notice  of  two  things  concerning  it* 
viz.,  the  Deficiencies  and  Inconveniencies  that  ble- 
mifh  it,  and  the  Optatives  that  may  be  made  about 
it  y  that  he  may  alfo  in  the  lad  place  propofe  Ra¬ 
tional  ( if  not  certain  )  Methods  or  Expedients 
to  remedy  or  fupply  the  Deficiencies,  and  either 
accomplilh  the  Optatives,  or  make  Approxima? 
tions  to  it,  as  far  as  it  is  feizable,  or  as  his  skill 
reaches. 

By  Deficiencies  and  Inconveniencies ,  are  not 
here  meant  thofe  things,  which  are  wanting  td 
the  abfolute  Perfedion,  which  a  Philofopher  might 
wifiito  find  in  a  Trade  he  confiders ;  (  for  thefe 
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do  belong  to  the  Optatives )  but  thofe  which  arc 
Wont  to  be  complain'd  of,  and  are  not  irremedi¬ 
able,  or  that  are  wanting-  to  a  more  eaiily  ob¬ 
tainable  degree  of  Perfection  :  We  will  not  enu¬ 
merate  thele  in  particular  Trades,  but  obferve  in 
general,  that  the  chiefefc  of  them  feem  to  be  fiich 
as  thefe : 

F/V/r,  That  Artificers  may  be  too  much  con- 
fin’d  to  certain  Materials,  fome  of  which  maybe 
fcarce  or  dear,  or  iil  conditioned  in  comparifoti  of 
others,  that  the. Na'thralifi,  (or  Experimental  Phi- 
lofopher )  might  propofe..  For  there  are  many 
things  which,  he,  who  has  Experimental  Know¬ 
ledge,  of  variety  of  Bodies,  and  the  accounts  on 
which  they  work  on  one  another  ,  will  either 
quilkly  difcern  to  beperformable  by  other  Materi¬ 
als,  than  thofe  that  Tradefmen  confine  themfelveS 
to,  or  probably  guefs  to  be  performable  by  other 
Agents  more  in  the  Tradefmans  Power, and  by  ma¬ 
king  Tryai  of  his  conjectures,  ’ti?  likely  he  will  in 
a  few  Trvals  difcoyet  what  he  Peeks }  of  all  which 
we  could  produce  fome  Inllances. 

Secondly ,  That  Tradefmen  may  be  confined  to 
certain  ways  of  working,  when  perhaps  it  would 
be  much  more  advantagious  to  him ,  if  he  had 
others  propofed  to  him  by  the  Experimental  Philo- 
fcpher ,  who  may  perhaps  difcern  that  what  is 
Mechanically  done,  by  the  Artificer }  may  be 
better  done  Phyiically,  e.  contra.  An  Inftance 
hereof  we  have  of  Goldfmiths }  who  do  now 
Blanch  fome  of  their  manual  Productions,  by  an 
eafie  Phyfieal  Operation,  which  they  were  wont 
(  till  Experimental  Knowledge  had  inform’d  them  ) 
to  perform  by  a  tedious  Manual  Operation. 

Thirdly,  There  may  be  Deficiencies  alfo  in  this^ 
That  what  the  Artificer  undertakes,  is  either 
long  in  doing  (as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  Tan¬ 
ning,  Brick-making,  Seafoning  of  Wood,’  &cd) 
or  requires  more  Pains*  or  a  greater  Apparatus 
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of  Inftruments,  or  elfe  in  fome  other  way  more 
chargeable,  troublefome,  or  laborious  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  than  it  needs  be.  Thefe  kinds  of  Defici¬ 
encies  may  in  very  many  Cafes  be  fupplied  by  the 
Experimental  Pbilojopher,  ,  ,  ;  , 

Fourthly ,  Another  fort  of  Deficiencies  or  In- 
'conveniencies  may  be  want  of  Durablenefs  ;  ei¬ 
ther  as  to  the  very  Being  of  the  thing  produc’d 
by  the  Artificer,  or,  as  to  the  Beauty  or  Goodnels 
of  it. 

As  of  the  firft  fort  ( viz,  its  Being  )  the  De¬ 
caying  and  Lowering  of  Potable  Liquors,  crack¬ 
ing  of  Glafs  in  Grinding,  &c.  And  then  as  to 
the  Beauty  of  things,  as  to  the  fading  of  the  Bow- 
Die,  and  the  Water-colours  in  Limning  j  and  the 
Ruffing  of  Polifhed  Metals.  Divers  of  thofe  In- 
conveniencies  the  Experimental  Fhilofcpher  can,  and 
hath  obviated  or  remedied.  , 

v  We  fhall  now  in  a  few  words  lay  before  you 
the  Optatives ,  that  may  be  propofed  by  the  Expe¬ 
rimental  Vhilofopher1  about  the  particular  Trades 
he  would  improve.  By  Optatives  is  to  be  under- 
Rood,  all  thofe  Perfe&ionS,  that  being  delirable; 
are  rather  very  difficult,  than  abfolutely  imjpcffi- 
ble  to  be  obtained.  Of  which  Optatives ,  there 
may  fometimes  belong  feveral  to  one  Craft  of 
Profeffion. 

Of  this  fort  in  the  Blachfmiths  Profeffion,  ina$ 
be  the  making  of  Iron  to  be  fufible,  with  a  gentle 
heat  (  as  the  flame  of  a  Candle )  and  yet  hard 
enough  for  many  ordinary  ufes.  In  the  GUfsmans 
Trade,  and  Loofag-gUfs  makers,  making  Glafs 
makable  or  flexible.*^  In  the  Clockfmiths  Trader 
the  making  Pendulum-Clocks  ufeful  in  Coaches^ 
Boats,  Ships  ,  &c,  In  the  Br after  and  Ccpper - 
faiths ,  the  making  of  maleable  Solder.  In  the 
Ship-wrights ,  the  making  of  Boats  and  Ships  to 
go  under  Water.  In  the  Divers  Profeffion  foine 
fmall  and  manageable  nftrument,  to  procure 
cojiftautJy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea*  frefh  Airy 
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not  only  for  Refpi ration,  as  long  as  he  pleafes, 
but  alfo  for  the  burning  of  Lights.  In  the  Say- 
M afters  Trade,  the  quick  melting  down  of  Ores, 
and  cupelling  them,  or  at  lead:  Metals,  in  a  trice, 
without  Bellows  or  Furnace.  In  the  Carvers  and 
Joiners  Trade,  the  way  of  giving  a  ihape  to  Wood 
in  Molds,  as  do  Flaifter  of  Paris  and  calcined  Ala- 
bailer. 

Let  me  tell  you  (faith  the  Honourable  Efq^  Boyle ) 
that  this  advantage  may  be  derived ,  from  the  devipng 
of  fuch  Optatives  to  bold  and  fugacious  Men ,  that  if 
i  hey  deft  air  of  attaining  to  the  thing  they  are  invited 
to  aim  at ,  they  may  at  leaf  endeavour  to  reach  fome 
Approximation  to  it.  That  fbme  of  thefe  Optatives , 
have  already  been  in  fome  meafure  attain’d  unto, 
we  have  a  particular  account  of,  in  the  ad  Tome, 
4  Ef.  of  the  Honourable  Efq-,  Boyle'> s  Vfefidncfs  of 
Experimental  Philofophy. 

Thus  I  have  endeavour’d  to  fhew  the  llfefulnefs 
of  an  Experimental  History,  and  alio  how  benefi¬ 
cial  Experimental  Philoftphy,  may  be  to  Trades¬ 
man.-'  v 

It  is  very  apparent ,  that  our  Predecefibrs 
thought  that  the  due  management  of  divers 
Trades,  was  of  no  final!  concern  to  the  pubiick, 
as  may  appear  by  thofe  many  of  our  Enghfh  Sta¬ 
tute  Laws  yet  in  force,  for  the  regulating  of  the 
Trades,  of  Brick-Burners,  Tanners,  and  divers 
other  Mechanical  Profeffions }  in  which,  the  Law¬ 
givers  have  not  fcorned  to  defeend,  to  let  down 
very  particular  Rules  and  Inftru&ions. 

The  Honourable  Efq^  Boyle ,  was  very  much  for 
Improving  of  Trades:,  and  therefore  hefaid,  He 
often  wifhed  that  Lome  ingenious  Friends  to  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philoftphy ,  would  take  the  pains  to  en« 
quire  into  the  Mylteries  and  other  Pra&ices  of 
Trades ,  and  give  us  an  account ;  fome  of  one 
Trade,  and  fome  of  another,  tho’  the  more  are 
handled  by  the  lame  Perlon^  ’twill  be  cateris  pari¬ 
bus,  the  better,  not  only  delivering  Hiftoricajly, 
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what  is  Pra&iced,  bin  alfo  adding  their  own  re- 
flexions,  and  any  other  thing  they  think  fit  to 
propofe,  towards  the  Melioration  of  the  P ro¬ 
te  flions  they  Write  of. 

Before  we  do  conclude  with  our  Difcourfe 
of  the  rfefulnefs  of  aw  Experimental  Hiftory , 
we  will  here  add  fome  few  Infbances,  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  Utility  and  Benefit  of  Experiments 
and  Obfervations ,  to  the  whole  Race  of  Man¬ 
kind  :  And  Firff,  That  fome  (fiugle)  Expert- 
merits  and  Obfer  vat  ions,  have  given  Birth  to  more 
than  one  Trade.  Our  Firlf  In  fiance  fha!l  be 
in  the  fiafhing  Explofion,  made  by  Nitre,  Brim - 
{tone  and  Charcoal,  which  wliillt  it  pafs:d  no 
further  than  the  Laboratory  of  the  Monk ,  .  it 
was  but  an  Experiment  ;  but  when  once  the 
great  (tho’  in  fome  meafure  unhappy)  ufe 
that  might  be  made  of  it,  was  taken  Notice 
of,  and  Mechanical  People  refoived  to  make 
it  their  Profeffion  and  Bufinefs,  to  make  Im¬ 
provements  and  Applications  of  it  ;  this  only 
Experiment ,  gave  Birth  to  feveral  Trades  *,  as 
namely,  Powder-makers ,  Founders  of  Ordinance , 
both  of  Brafs  and  Iron ,  and  alfo  of  Bombs + 
Granadoes  and  Petards  ;  Gunners  (  both  for  Artil¬ 
lery  and  Mortar  Pieces  )  Gun/miths  ;  Under  which 
Name,  are  comprehended  feveral  forts  of  Ar¬ 
tificers,  as  Makers  of  Muskets ,  fimall  Pifiols , 
common  Barrels ,  Screw’d  Barrels ,  and  other 
Varieties  not  here  to  be  infilled  on. 


2.  The  Experimental  Difcovery  of  the  Mag - 
net  or  Loadftone’s  Vertue,  by  whofe  touchy 
Needles  fhould  attain  a  property  to  refped 
the  Poles,  has  given  occafion  to  the  Art  of  making 
Sea  Compares,  which  in  London  is  grown  to  be 
adiftind  and  particular  Trade;  for  there  are 
how,  fince  this  Difcovery,  diverfe  forts  of  kinds 
of  Compares ;  as  Azimuth  Compares,  Aderidian 
Compajfes ,  Variation  Compares ,  Amplitude  Com1 
f^jfesy  Hanging  Compajfes,  Pocket  Cortipajfes,]  Com 
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ps.Jfes  for  working  in  Mines  *  and  alio  Dining-Nee* 
dies, and  Compafs-Dials  \  this  alfo  gave  occafion  ( in 
a  great  Meafure  )  to  the  making  of  Sea*  Charts ,  and 
many  other  Marine  lnibruments. 

We  may  obferve ,  That  there  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  great  changes  made  in  the  World,  by  means 
of  thefe  Two  Difcoveries,  viz..  Gunpowder  and 
the  Loadftcne  *,  for  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  latter  of  thefe,  thofe  vaft  Regions  of  A- 
merica ,  and  all  the  Treafures  of  Geld ,  Silver , 
and  Precious  Stones ,  and  much  more  precious 
Simples .  they  fend  us  (  faith  the  Honorable 
Efq^  Boyle  )  would  have  probably  continued  un¬ 
detected  :  And  the  former,  wc.  Gunpowder , 
hath  quite  altered  the  Condition  of  Martial 
Affairs,  over  the  World,  both  by  Sea  and 
Land.* 

It  were  almofi  endlefs,  to  enumerate  all  the 
Inftances  that  may  be  produc’d,  to  convince 
the  World  of  the  ufefillnefs  of  Experiments 
and  Obfervations  and  therefore  we  fhall  add 
but  a  few  more  particulars  (  in  the  room  of 
many  which  we  could  produce,  were  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary)  and  firft,  by  obferving,  that 
Mercury  will  Amalgame  with  Gold ,  brought 
forth  the  Gilders  Trade.  Secondly,  That  .Ob¬ 
vious  and  Trivial  Observation  of  the  quality  of 
a  Spring  of  Metal ,  produced  the  Watch-makers 
Trade.  Thirdly,  The  Obfervation  of  the  Vertue  of 
Aquafortis,  to  difiolve  Silver  and  Copper ,  and  not 
Gold ,  &c  has  begot  in  the  late  Ages,  the  Art 
of  the  Refiners  we  now  have.  Fourthly,  By 
Obfervations  on  the  Operations  of  fome  Lixi- 
viurns ,  Clays ,  and  a  few  other  familiar  things, 
upon  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane  •,  has  not 
only  occaiioned  the  adding  the  Culture  of  thofe 
Reeds  to  the  other  parts  of  Husbandry  left 
us  by  the  Ancients,  but  has  produc’d  the  fe- 
veral  Trades  of  Sugar -Boilers,  or  makers  of  Su * 
gar  and  Confectioners  j  not  to  mention  the 
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great  Addition,  the  Concreted  Juice  of  the  Su¬ 
gar-Cane  brings  to  the  apothecaries  Profefllon, 
upon  the  fcore  of  Syrups,  Confervas,  Eletb varies, 
and  other  Saccharine  Medicines:  And  ( as  faith 
the  Honorable  Efq*,  Boyle  )  without  much  im¬ 
propriety,  i  might  alledge  the  Art  of  Culti¬ 
vating  and  gathering  Sugar-Canes,  and  of  or¬ 
dering  their  juice,  as  a  recent  Inifance  of  the 
Tranfplanting  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  For, 
as  I  a.n  informed  by  Very  credible  Relations, 
there  are  not  many  Years  efflux’d,  lince  in  our 
Memory ,  a  Forreigner  accidentally  bringing 
fome  Sugar- Canes,  as  Rarities,  from  Brafil  into 
Europe ,  and  happened  to  touch  at  the  Barba - 
does /  an  EngLjh  Planter  that  was  curious,  ob¬ 
tain  d  from  him  a  few  of  them,  together  with 
fome  hints  of  the  way  of  Cultivating  them,  and 
uflng  them  *,  by  which  Observations,  and  the  curio- 
iity  of  the  Englijh  Colony  m,  they  in  a  fhort  time, 
fo  well  improved  them,  that  that  final!  Ifland 
became,  and  is  Rill,  the  Chief  Store- Houfc  that 
Furnifhes,  not  only  England,  but  Europe,  with 
Swan.  And  this  Jhflahce,  I  the  rather  men- 
tion,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  notable  one  *  to 
fhew,  how  many  Hands  the  Introduction  of 
one  Phyfico- Mechanical  Arp,  may  fet  on  Work* 
Since  I  have  had  particular  Opportunity,  to  be 
inform’d,  That  the  Negroes ,  or  as  they  call 
them.  Blacks,  living  as  Slaves  upon  that  Spot 
of  Ground,  imploy’d  almoft  totally  about  the 
Planting  of  Sugar-Canes,  and  making  of  Sugar, 
amount  at  leaft  (faith  Efq*,  Boyle  )  to  between 
Twenty  Five  or  Thirty  Thoufand  (  but  from 
a  Calculation  made  not  many  years  lince,  there 
were  near  an  HundredThoufand,  if  not  more)  Per- 
fons  \  and  that  you  may  fee  how  Lucratives  in 
that  Place  this  fo  recent  Art  of  making  S«- 
g"  is,  not.  only  to  private  Men,  but  to  the 
Publick:  I  fhall  add,  that  by  diverfe  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  lober  Perfons  interefted  in  the  Bar - 
badoes 9  (  tad  partly  by  other  ways )  I  have 

F  2  been 
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been  inform’d,  that  there  is  one  Year  with  a- 
jiother  from  that  little  Ifland  (  which  is  reckon’d 
but  Twenty  Four  Miles  long,  and  Fifteen 
broad  )  fhip’d  off  for  England  (  efpeciaily  ) 
Ten  Thoufand  Tuns  of  Sugar ^  each  Tun  ellir 
mated  at  Two  Thoufand  Found  Weight } 
which  amounts  to  Twenty  Millions  cf  Pounds 
of  that  Commodity, which  tho’it  may  feem  fcarce 
credible  \  yet  (  faith  the  Honourable  Efq^  Beyl ) 
one  of  the  Ancient  Magiflrates  of  that  Ifiand, 
allur'd  me,  that  fome  Years  it  arfoids  a  much 
greater  quantity. 

Thus  we  may  fee,  how  by  Experiments  and 
Obfervations ,  the  number  of  Trades  and  Pr  ojef- 
fions  are  increafed,  within  thefe  1  wo  or  Three 
Ages  at  the  molt :  It  is  certain,  that  they 
have  made  fuch  a  ftrange  Alteration  among 
the  Creatures  lince  the  Creation,  That  if  Adam 
were  now  alive,  and  fhould  Survey  that  great 
Variety  of  Man’s  Productions,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Shops  of  Artificers,  the  Laboratories 
of  Chymifis ,  and  other  well  furnifhed  Magazines 
of  Art :  He  would  admire  to  fee  what  a 
New  World  (as  it  were  )  or  Set  of  Things, 
has  been  added  to  the  Primitive  Creatures,  by 
the  Induilry  of  his  Poileritv  •,  and  all  thefe 
were  but  the  Fruits  or  Offfpiing  of  Expert* 
merits  and  Obfervations. 

We  may  obferve ,  That  many  Men,  by  their 
Experimental ,  and  Obfervaticul  Knowledge,  are 
able  to  perform  fuch  things,  as  do  not  only 
give  them  Power  to  Mailer  Creatures,  other* 
wife  much  ilronger  than  themfelves,  but  may 
enable  one  Man  to  do  fuch  Wonders,  as  ano¬ 
ther  Man  lhall  think  he  cannot  fufficiently  ad¬ 
mire  :  As  (for  Inflance)  the  poor  Indians 
look’d  upon  the  Spaniards  as  more  than  Men, 
becaufe  of  the  Experimental  Knowledge  they 
had  of  Nitre ,  Sulphur  and  Charcoai ,  duly  mix’d, 
enabling  them  to  Thunder  and  Lighten  io  Fa- 
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tally,  when  they  pleated.  Thus  we  may  lee* 
how  the  Ignorance  of  thefe  poor  Heathens  was 
the  caufe  of  their  Ruine  }  for  had  they  known 
the  Properties  of  the  forementioncd  Bodies, 
when  duly  Compounded,  it  had  been  impoi- 
fible  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  Conquer’d  them, 
they  being  fo  Potent  and  Numeiors  a  People^ 
for  had  they  been  Mailers  of  this  one  Experi¬ 
ment  of  the  Monks  ^  as  weil  as  their  Ene¬ 
mies,  it  would  have  prevented  that  horrid 
Maflacre  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  IV eft - 
Indies ,  where  fas  fome  Authors  affirm  )  were 
no  lefs  than  Fifteen  Millions  in  Fifty  ^Years 
fpace,  deilroyed  by  thefe  barbarous  Papifts. 
Here  we  have  a  Remarkable  Inftance,  how  ex- 
tream  ufeful  the  Knowledge  of  one  Experi¬ 
ment  would  have  been  to  thefe  poor  People. 
We  (hail  add  one  more  Inftance,  and  that,  of 
a  great  Engineer's  being  almoft  totally  disap¬ 
pointed  in  a  very  great  Undertaking  and  De- 
figii  j  and  that,  only  by  means  of  his  Igno¬ 
rance  of  a  common  and  trivial  Obfervation : 
However,  it  being  put  into  his  Mind,  it  did 
prevent  his  Ruine,  which  had  he  known  before, 
it  would  have  prevented  that  trouble  and 
perplexity  of  Mind,  which  he  laboured  under 
for  fome  ftnall  time.  The  Story  which  is.  for 
our  prefent  purpofe,  is  the  Relation  of  remo¬ 
ving  an  Ohclisky  which  ftands  at  this  Day  in 
Rome  ^  it  con  lifts  of  one  fblid  Stone,  a  kind 
of  an  Ophite  or  Spotted  Alarble,  anciently  Con- 
fee  rated  to  the  Honour  of  the  Emperotn;  Julias 
Cdfar ,  and  Eredtcd  in  the  Cirque  of  Nero  •,  but  in 
the  Year  1586,  removed  into  a  more  Eminent 
Place,  at  the  vail  Charge  of  Pope  Sixtus 
Quintus ,  and  by  the  admirable  Skill  of  Domini - 
cus  Font  an  us,  an  Excellent  Architett  and  Engi¬ 
neer,  This  Stone  is  in  height,  an  Hundred 
and  Seventy  Foot  above  the  Bafe  ^  in  breadth 
at  the  bottom,  Twelve  Foot  *  at  the  top 

K  Eight 
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Eight  Foot  ;  it  weighed  Nine  Million,  Five 
Hundred  Eighty  Six:  Thoufand,  One  Hundred 
Forty  Eight  Pound  *,  and  the  weight  of  the 
Cables,  Cords,  V allies,  and  other  moveable  In¬ 
struments  nfed  in  railing  it,  amounted  to  One 
Million  Forty  Two  Thoufand,  Eight  Handled 
Twenty  Four  Pound,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
putation  of  Georgius  Dr  an  dins.  The  removing 
and  ere&ion  of  this  Obelisk ,  was  thought  to. 
be  fo  rare  a  Work  of  Art,  that  the  Enzinccr- 
befides  the  great  Mafs  of  Treafure  he  receiv'd 
for  a  Reward  from  his  Holinefs,  thereby  ac¬ 
quir'd  to  himfelf  immortal  Renown,  for  no 
lefs  than  Fifty  Six  Learned  Men,  have  fincg 
profeffedly  Written,  to  deferibe  his  Machines , 
then  ufed,  and  to  Celebrate  his  Praifes,  as 
Mon  am  hollas  relates.  But  notvvithftanding  all 
their  Praifes,  he  owed  no  frnall  part  of  his 
Honour  to  Fortune,  or  rather  to  the  Obferva- 
tion  of  a  Carter,  who  flood  by  an  Idle  Specta¬ 
tor  :  For  the  Engineer ,  a  little  miftaken  in  his 
Forecall  of  the  firetching  of  the  Cables  and 
Dopes,  found,  when  he  came  tofet  the  EreCted 
Obelisk  upon  the  Pcdefud,  that  he  had  not 
raifed  it  high  enough  by  Two  or  Three  In¬ 
ches,  and  to  raife  it  higher  with  thole  Ma¬ 
chines,  to  flretch,  it  was  impoffibie.  Confounded 
with  Shame  and  Difpair  by  this  unforefeen 
Failure,  he  began  to  meditate  Flight,  to  five 

his  Life,  which  he  had  Pawn'd  to  the  Pope  to 

be  forfeited,  if  he  did  not  accomplifh  this 
difficult  Work  he  had  Undertaken  when  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  out  of  the  Crow’d 
of  Vulgar  Gazers,  comes  a  Carter,  and  advifes 
him  to  caufe  all  his  Cables  and  Ropes  to  be 
Wet  with  Water*,  which  being  done,  the  Ropes 
quickly  fwell’d,  and  fhortned  thcmfelves;  fo 

that  they  lifted  up  the  Column  to  a  due  height, 
and  then  the  overjoy’d  Font  anas,  with  eafe, 
placed  it  upon  the  PcdefiaL  Thus,  by  the 

••  '■  Know- 
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Knowledge  of  a  flight  Observation  y  he  at  lafl 
acomplifh’d  his  Uefign,  without  which,  it 
feems,  it  had  been  impoflible  for  him  to  have 
Effeded  it.  This  is  an  Observation  among  Ma¬ 
riners, ,  that  new  Cable  being  Wet,  will  fhrink 
fo,  that  a  large  Ship,  with  the  Current  of  the 
Sea,  and  ftrefs  of  Tempers,  is  not  of  fuflicient 
Strength  to  retch  him  again.  It  is  alfo  an 
Obfnvation  amongft  Fingers,  that  only  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  Air  in  moiffc  Weather,  will  fo 
contract  the  Bell- Ropes?  that  they  will  be  too. 
Short  for  them,  fo  that  they  are  often  forced 
to  let  them  out  ^  for  it  is  obferved,  that  when 
Two  or  Three  Men  have  employ’d  their  whole 
flrength  for  fome  considerable  time,  in  railing 
of  a  Bell  of  Twenty  or  Thirty  Hundred  weight, 
that  the  Rope  will  be  retch’d  but  very  little, 
till  the  moifture  is  again  exhaled  out  of  it. 
We  could  cite  many  more  Inflances  to  evince 
the  Utility  of  Experiments  and  Obfiervationsy 
but  we  think  that  thofe  we  have  already 
mentioned,  are  fufficient  Teflimonies.  We  (hall 
now  proceed  to  acquaint  the  Reader  with  the 
Subjed  of  the  enfuing  Treatife. 

And  Firft,  We  have  taken  care  to  admit  of 
nothing  (as  near  as  we  could)  but  what  is 
Matter  of  Fad,  and  that  from  none  but  the 
belt  Authors  extant j  and  alfo  from  the  Mouths 
and  Manufcripts  of  very  credible  Artificers  and 
Experimenters ,  for  (  Courteous  Reader  )  you 
will  here  find,  feveral  Experiments  and  Obfer- 
vations  which  were  never  before  made  Publick;.* 
We  have  many  more  fuch,  which  may  in  due 
time  (  if  we  find  this  prove  acceptable  to  the 
World)  be  alfo  expofed  to  Publick  View. 

And  Secondly,  As  to  the  Matter  of  this 
Difcourfe,  you  will  find  it  to  confifl  of  Expe¬ 
riments  and  Obfiervations ,  relating  to,  Firft  Me- 
Z.hankk  Trades^  Secondly,  Terr ec nit nrey  Thirdly, 
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Confer  ving  or  Prcferving  of  Bodies ,  and  Fourth¬ 
ly,  Ludicrous  or  Diverting  Matters  of  Fad:. 

As  to  the  Firft,  viz,.  Adechanical  Experiments , 
&c.  do  (in  this  Firft  Volume  )  conhft  of  fuch 
things  as  thefe,  viz..  Obfervations  and  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Building  Materials,  as  Bricks ,  Tiles , 
Stones ,  Timber ,  Nails0  Lime ,  S^nd,  Mortar ,  Leadr 
&C. 

FirlF,  Of  Bricks  and  Tiles  ^  the  Obfervations 
are  of  Making,  Burning,  Clofing:,  the  Num¬ 
ber  ufed  about  a  Piece  of  Work,  and  the 
Method  of  laying,  and  the  Number  in  a  Day, 
by  a  Man,  &c. 

Secondly,  Variety  of  Obfervations  on  Mortar , 
viz.  the  bell  Sand  and  Lime^  the  quantity, 
&c. 

Thiidly,  Obfervations  on  drawing  of  Stones , 
&c. 

Fourthly,  Obfervations  on  Chafing  and  Burning 
qf  Lime 

Fifthly,  Obfervations  on  Chafing  and  ZJfing  of 
Sand . 

Sixthly,  Obfervations  on  the  quantity,  &c .  of 
Lead  and  Nails ^  ufed  in  any  quantity  of  Co-’ 
veriog. 

Seventhly,  Obfervations  on  Timber ,  confifts  of 
fuch  as  thefe,  viz.,  on  tellings  Cleaving ,  and 
Clojmg^  ior  Fifes  \  Seafmlng  of  the  ftrength  of 
fome  forts,  of  preferving  it  from  the  Injuries 
of  Time,  &c. 

Eighthly,  Obfervations  and  Experiments ,  on 
Dying  or  Staining  of  \Voods7  of  all  forts  of 
Colours ,  &c.  v 

Ninthly,  Experiments  of  Colouring  of  Wood , 
and  Beautifying  them  of  great  Variety  of  Co¬ 
lours. 

Tenthly,  of  Japanning  WJoodzn  Vtenfils^  &c. 

Eleventhly,  Obfervations  on  Inlayinv-Emboffmp* 
and  Carving  of  Wood. 

Twelfthly, 
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Twelfthly,  Great  Variety  of  Experiments 
and  Objervations  on  Gilding  of  Woods ,  &C. 

Thirteenth,  Experiments  on  making  above 
Forty  forts  of  Tarnijh  and  Lacier ,  and  of  Lac • 
kering  and  Farmering,  &C. 

Secondly,  In  Terr ec nit ure,  we  have  thefe, fol¬ 
lowing  Experiments  and  Obfervations ,  viz. 

Firft,  Of  theVegetation  and  Stru&ure  of  Plants . 

Secondly,  Of  Sowing  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Thirdly,  Of  Manuring,  Dunging  and  Soiling 
of  Land ,  &C. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  Propagation  of  Plants ,  by 
Off-Sets,  Layets ,  Stems. 'Cut tings  or  Slips ,  &C. 

Fifthly,  Of  the  Railing,  Planting,  and  Pro¬ 
pagating  of  Trees  and  Shrubs . 

Sixthly,  Of  Watering  of  Land,  Herbs , 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Seventhly,  Of  Transplanting  or  Removing  of 
Trees,  Herbs  and  Shrubs . 

Eighthly,  Of  Cutting,  Pruning  or  Lopping  of 
Trees,  &c. 

Ninthly,  Of  Grafting. 

Tenthly,  Of  Remedying  the  Difeafes,  Anoyan¬ 
ces,  &c.  Incident  to  Land  ft ^ees, Herbs  or  Shrubs, <kc. 

Eleventhly ,  Mifcelaneo-Terracultural  Expert 
ments  and  Obfervations,  as  of  Plant t  growing  in 
the  Air,  in  the  Water,  in  dryed  Earth ;  al-“ 
tering  the  Colours  of  Flowers ,  Tranfmutation 
of  the  Species  of  Vegetables,  Acceleration  of 
Germination  and  Maturity,  Retardation  of 
Germination,  &c.  Melioration  of  Flowers ,  &q. 
Exoflation  of  Fruit,  &c. 

Twelfthly,  Hiftorico-Terracultural. 

Thirdly,  Confervatical  Experiments  and  Ob¬ 
fervations,  of  preferving  Meats,  Drinks,  and  o- 
ther  Liquids  fmall  Animals,  whole  and  Entire  , 
alfo  Fruits ,  Flowers,  Roots,  Leaves,  Herbs,  &c. 

Fourthly,  Ludicrous  Experiments  and  Objer- 
vations,  confining  of  Variety  of  Experiments, 
which  tend  more  to  Pleafure  than  Profit, 

tho* 
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tbo’  fome  of  them  are  not  alogether  wanting 
an  the  latter,  neither. 

Having  thus  given  you  (Friendly  Reader ) 
a  brief  Account  ( of  which  you  pay  have 
more  ample  Satisfaction  in  the  Contents )  of 
this  fmall  Treatife^  which  we  had  defigncl  to 
have  made  much  larger  f  and  had  made  large 
Colle&ions  for  that  end  )  but  for  a  Reafon 
which  we  have  fhew’d  you,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  Mechanic 4  Chap,  we  did  defift  from 
it. 

Having  in  the  beginning  of  our  Prolegome¬ 
non ,  hinted  to  the  Reader,  the  reafon  of 
Undertaking  this  Defign  ^  we  think  it  ne- 
ceflary,  briefly  to  mention  fomething  of  the 
Method  which  we  propofe  to  purfue  in  this 
Undertaking  (if  we  find  it  proves  acceptable 
to  the  World  )  for  whigh  we  have  made  large 
Cohesions  for  all  the  diftind  parts  of  it  al¬ 
ready  \  and  had  defign’d  to  have  Publifh’d 
fome  of  every  Head  or  Title  in  this  Firft 
Volume  *,  but  by  the  Advice  of  an  Eminent 
Bookfeller,  who  thought  it  might  be  better 
to  give  the  World  an  Eflay  in  the  Firft 
Place,  under  thofe  Four  Heads  or  Titles  \ 
of  which,  this  fmall  Treatife  doth  conflft  \ 
the  which,  we  could  have  very  much  am¬ 
plified,  if  it  had  been  thought  Expedient. 

The  Titles  which  we  had  propofed,  were 
to.  have  been  thofe  following,  viz. 

Firft,  Experiments  and  Obfervations  Phyfiolo- 
gicalj  containing  thefe  Paragraphs  ^  Firft ,  Of 
the  preflure.  of  the  Air^  Secondly,  Of  the 
Elafticity  or  Spring  of  the  Air ;  Thirdly,  Of 
the  Com  prehen  lion  of  the  Air^  Fourthly,  Of 
the  Expanlion  of  the  Air  •,  Fifthly,  Of  the 
preflure  of  Fluids  upon  Solids  Sixthly,  Of 
the  Compreflion  of  Water ,  &c.  Seventhly,  Of 
Fire,  and  producing  it,  and  its  EfFeds  on  di- 
yerie  Bodies  in  Vac  ho  ,  &c.  Eighthly,  Of 

Flame, 
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Flame,  and  Duration,  &c .  Ninthly,  Of  Heat  9 
Tenthly,  Of  Cold  j  Eleventhly,  Of  Freezing 
feveral  Liquors ,  &c.  Twelfthly,  Of  Sounds : 
Thirteenth,  Magnetical  }  Fourteenth,  Of 

in  Vacuo  \  Fifteenth,  Of  Diverfe  Bodies 
an  Vacuo  •,  Sixteenth,  Microfcopical ,  or  j4nim*lsy 
Vegetables  and  Fojfiles  :  Seventeenth,  Of  Colours  $ 
Eighteenth,  Of  Projecting  Bodies  Mifcela- 

neals^  &C. 

Secondly,  Experiments  and  Obfervations  Medi- 
cal .  Paragraph  Firft,  Phyfological ,  Treating 
of  the  Nature  of  feveral  Parts  and  Juices 
.of  Man’s  Body,  Secondly,  PatbaLgical, 

Treating  of  the  Nature,  Caufe,  and  Symptoms 
of  Difeafes:  Thirdly,  Semeibtical ,  Treating  of 
the  Crifu  of  Difeafes,  or  Progno flicks  of  the  I  ffue, 
or  Events  of  Difeafes :  Fourthly, HygieminalfTreat- 
ing  of  the  Prefervation  of  Health,  by  convenient 
Diet :  Fifthly,  Therapeutical ,  Treating  of  the  Cure 
of  Difeafes.  Each  of  thefe  Paragraphs  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  improved  by  Experiments  and  OL 
fervations. 

Thirdly,  Experiments  and  Obfervations  Chymi- 
cal  •  Conliftiijg  of  a  vail  Variety  of  Experi¬ 
ments ,  &c. 

Fourthly,  Experiments  and  Obfervations  Afro- 
pomical,  containing  thefe  Paragraphs.  Firlt,  Of 
Eclipfes  •  of  which,  there  are  thefe  Foar 
Kinds,  viz*  Firlt,  Lunar  ^  Secondly,  Luna-Solar  - 
Thirdly,  Ventre-Solar ,  and  Fourthly,  Mercurio- 
Solar  :  Secondly,  Of  the  Fixed  Stars ,  which  are 
branched  in  thefe  Heads.  Firlt,  Obfervations 
on  their  Number :  Secondly,  On  their  Mag¬ 
nitudes:  Thirdly,  Obfervations  Oil  their  Solidi¬ 
ty  :  Fourthly,  On  their  Diltance*,  Fifthly,  On 
their  Paralax  \  Sixthly,  Obfervations  on  their 
Appulfes  to  the  Moon  and  other  Planets  j 
Seventhly,  On  New  Stars  appearing  and  difap^ 
pearing  :  Thirdly,  Of  the  Planets  *,  and  Fir  It, 
Of  the  Sun's  Spotsy  and  fome  other  Appear* 

ances3 
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ances  ;  alfo  Obfervmions  on  his  Magnitude  and 
Diftance  ,  Secondly  of  the  Moons  Spots,  &c- 
in  ler  Face  -,  and  alio  Observations  on  her 
distance,  apparent  Diameter ,  Magnitude,  &c. 
Ihndiy,  Ob/ervations  on  Saturn’s  Km?  and  Moons 
Diftance  and  Magnitude  :  Fourthly,  Obfervation  on 
jitpneri  Belt ,  Sat  elites,  Spots ,  Apparent  Diameter, 
A.aenitude  and  ityW,  ;  Fifthly,  Observations 
on  /Ffev,  his  Face,  &c.  Sixthly,  ObServati- 
uons  on  renus,  her  Face,  &c.  Seventhly,  Ob- 
}  ovations  on  Afercury^ 

Cl mmX  “  Cmm’ 

Fifthly,  Observations  and  Experiments  Geofra- 

?™al  •'  pf  a8-  Firft,  On  the  quantity  of  a 
egiee  or  a  great  Circle  upon  the  Earth  : 
condly,  Of  Hills  and  Mountains-,  Thirdly 
I  elcances  or  Subteraneous  Fires-,  Fourthly,  Of 

.  °c-  Gruit0  *  *r  C^e  •>  Fifthly,  Of 

s“thly.  Of  Rivers,  and  ftrange  pro- 

'  ’  °f  f°me ;  Seventhly,  Of  Petrifying 

i  jr  U0!".  SIPnS\^.  We  have  already  made 

'.M  -/^eftions  for  the  Four  laft  Chap.  viz.. 
AseiUtul  Chymicd,  Agronomical,  and  Georrapbi- 
ea  ,  and  there  is  fome  conliderable  Progrefs 
made  towards  the  others.  & 

Sixthly,  Observations  and  Experiment!  Nau. 
tua  .  arag.  Firft,  Of  Tides-  Secondly,  Of 
Currents  p  Thirdly,  Of  Spouts  ■  Fourthly,  Of 
the  Variation  of  the  Compafs,  &c.  Fifthly,  Of 
the  Depdi  of  the  Sea  in  diverfe  Places,  An- 

ti«ra«f’  f  M,5lXthl7’  °f  the  diverl'c  quali- 
of  Sea-Water,  as  to  Odprs,  Colours, 

Talles,  breeding  Worms,  eft.  Seventhly,  Of 
Diving  into  the  Sen  ;  Eighthly,  Of  Winds, 
and  Storms  at  Sea-,  as  Trades-WinJs,  Huri- 
cancs,  Tut  toons.  Tornados,  Elephants,  Moufoons, 
and  of  Calmes.  1  ’ 

Seventhly,  Mechanical  which  is  to  confift 
ot  all  Ufeful  Experiments  and  Qbeftrvations  re- 

'  la  ting 
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lating  to  almoft  all  Trades  (  viz..  handicrafts) 
as  Mafons,  Bricklayers ,  Stone-cutters ,  Joiners  or 
Cabinet-makers ,  Carpenters ,  Smiths,  Founders,  Gcld- 
fmiths,  Enamellers,  Gravcners,  Painters,  Potters, 
GlajJ-men,  G la (] -grinders,  Afathemat'uk  Jsfnm.u  t- 
makers.  Colliers ,  Sugar -b  oiler.',  Di fit  Hers,  Forge  and 
Furnace-Works, &c.  D>m,and  many  more. 

Eighthly,  Terr  <zcul  turd  Expriments  and 
fervations,  are  to  con  fill  of  filch  Paragraph-  ■:.$ 
we  have  a  little  before  (hewed  you,  that  In 
this  Vol.  doth  confifl:  of. 

Ninthly,  Obfervations  and  Experiments  Conferva - 
mv?/,  viz.  in  prefer ving  from  Putrif allion,  ike.  all 
dnirnal,  Vegetable  and  Ty/z/f  Subfiances,  whether 
fimple  or  Compound,  c£t. 

Tenthly,  Experiments  and  Obfervations  Ludi¬ 
crous ,  confifl:  of  filch,  as  relate  more  to  Plea- 
fure  than  Profit. 

Eleventhly,  Obfervations  and  Experiments  Op* 
tical :  Parag.  the  Firft,  To  confifl:  of  fuch  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Obfervations,  as  are  properly  fo ; 
Secondly,  Dioptrical,  and  Thirdly,  Cat  op  tried. 

Twelfthly,  Mifcelaneal  Experiments  and  Obfer - 
vations,  which  is  to  confifl:  of  fuch,  as  we  can-* 
not  properly  rank  under  none  of  the  other 
Heads. 

Thirteenth,  Extraordinary  Phenomenon,  which 
Word  we  take  in  the  larged  acception,  com¬ 
prehending  not  only  thofe  things  that  appear 
to  the  Eye,  but  alfo  all  thefe  things  that  any 
ways  manifeft  themfelves  to  any  other  of  the 
Senfes, 

Thefe  Thirteen  Heads  or  Chapters,  were, 
what  we  did  at  firfl:  prepofe,  and  (hall  (if 
our  Defign  goes  on  )  follow,  or  vary,  accord- 
ing  as  we  find  it  neceiiary  or  convenient. 

Having  given  you  (  Courteous  Reader  )  aa  Acs- 
count  of  the  enfuing  Treatife  (  which  is  Com* 
pos’d  of  fuch  Experiments  and  Obfervations  as 

have 
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have  this  diftinguilhing  Character  of  their  Ve¬ 
racity,  viz.  That  nioft  part  of  the  Authors, 
affirm  them  to  be  real\  Matter  of  Fad,  from 
their  own  Experience }  and  we  are  throughly 
fatisfied  of  the  Verity  of  no  Email  Number 
of  them,  from  our  own  Practice  and  Observa¬ 
tion.  )  It  may  be  expeded,  That  an  Apology 
ihould  be  made  for  the  tedious  Preface,  but 
we  fhall  wave  it,  to  prevent  increafing  the 
Tedium  tho'  perhaps  we  may  fall  under  the 
Lafh  of  the  Captious  Crittick  for  it  j  and  if 
we  had  done  it,  we  ffiould  not  have  expeded 
to  have  gone  Scot-free }  for  I  am  very  fenii- 
ble,  that  they  wTho  Adventure  to  Communi¬ 
cate  their  Works  to  Fublick  View,  mult  re- 
folve  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  as  many  Cen- 
.hires  as  Ledures  f  For  I  am  not  Ignorant, 
that  in  Writing,  any  Man  ever  yet  could  pleafe 
ail  \  and  therefore,  it  were  ridiculous  for  us 
to  pretend  to  it.  To  perfwade  the  Courteous, 
it  were  needlefs,  for  they  are  naturally  affa¬ 
ble  ;  and  to  diffwade  the  Captious,  it  w,ere 
bootlefs,  for  they  will  not  be  diverted.  But 
to  conclude  ( Friendly  Reader )  what  I  have 
here  put  into  thy  Hands,  is  a  Matter  of  no' 
frnall  Moment :  For, 


Notional  Knowledge ,  is  of  Jlender  life  \ 
TbaPs  bef,  which  we  to  Practice  can  reduce* 


V  A  L  E 


An  Account  of  the  Authors,  from 
whence  the  following  Experiments 
and  Obfervatiom  were  Collected  : 
Belides  many  Experiments  and  Ob¬ 
servations  of  the  Authors  own.  and 
luch  as  he  Colle&ed  from  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  Manufcripts,  and  receiv’d  from 
the  Mouths  of  feveral  Ancient  and 
Able  Artifis  ;  he  alio  Collected 
from  the  following  Authors,  Vi%. 


t  'W  0  R  D  Bacon’ y  Silvia  Silvarum . 

2  8  Steven  BlakeV  Comp.  Gardners  P t 
j  •* — /  BlithV  Englifb  Improver . 

4  Boy] t  sVfefulnefs  of  Exper.  Nat .  Philof 

5  - fs  Sceptical  Chymijl . 

6  ■ —  's  Languid  and  Unheaded  Motion „ 

7  — - V  Phyfic 4, 

8  BurnetV  Letters  from  Switzerland. 

9  DampierV  Voyage  round  the  World. 

xo  Sir  Kenelm  DigbyVii  of  the  Veget.of  Pi 

1 1  Dodon^usV  Hijloria  Plant  arum. 

12  Albertus  Dura  Reviv'd. 

13  Mr.  EvelynV  Silva  &  Pomona* 

14  Effay  of  Nat.  Ex. by  theAca.  Del  Cimento, 

15  Falconer 's  Art  of  Secret  Writing. 

16  Nicafius  Ie  FebureV  Chymijlry. 

17  The  French  Gardner.  f 

1 8  GageV  Survey  of  the  Wejl-Indiesi 

1 9  Callendus  de  Facultatibus  Plant arum* 

*0  Mr.  GrewV  Anatomy  of  Vegetables . 

xi - ?s  Comparative ,  Anatomy  of  Trunks . 

XX  HartlibV  Legacy . 

23  HaughtonV 


2 3  HailghtonV  Improv.  of  Husb .  and  Trade 

24  HiIP*  Natural  and  Artificial  ConclufiOns ; 

2  5  Air.  Hook  /  Micrographia . 

26  Kircher5*  Jrr.  Mag.  Lucis  dr  Vmbr*. 

27  LemeryV  Modern  Curiofities . 

28  Ley  bourn  V  Platform  for  Pur  chafers. 

1*9  *—  V  Pleafure  with  Profit. 

30  ik/r  J.  M Sports  and  Pajiimes. 

3 1  Magnenus  Exercit .  1.  ^  Tobac.  dr  Manna * 
5  2  Monardes’^y^  News  from  theNenfoundW ■ 

3  3  MoxonV  Mechanick  Exercifes. 

34  Ovid  dfe  amdndi . 

3  5  Sir  Hugh  Plat  ’sJewel-Houfe  of  Art  andNat ; 

36  -  V  Garden  of  Eden. 

3  7  — — ■ — •’*  Clofet  for  Ladies  and  Gent  lew- 

38  Mr .  PlatV  Ada  mV  Tool  revived. 

39  Phtlofophical  Tranfaclions. 

40  Pliny  ’*  Hifiona  Nat  ur  alls. 

41  Mr.  Ray’*  Collection  of  Englifh  Words ; 

42  Mr.  Rea’*  Flora . 

43  Mr.  Remnarlt 

44  Sariderfon’*  Graphite . 

4y  Salmon’*  Polygraph  ice. 

4*  “ - ^  Dor  on  Medicori. 

47  Sharrock’*  Hijlory  of  the  Propagation  and 

Improvement  of  Vegetables . 

48  Smith’*  ^  Painting. 

49  Stalker’*  Treatije  of  Japanning. 

50  Speed**  Defcriptionof  England* 

51  Virgil’s  Georgicks ■„ 

y  2  White’*  Cabinet  * 

5  j  - V  ^r**  Treafury. 

54  Wilkins’*  Secret  and  Swift  Mejfenger, 
and  Mathemat.  Magick. 

55  S/V  Henry  Wotton’*  Elem.of  Architect* 

56  Worlidge’*  $y ft ema  Agriculture* 
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CHAP.  I. 

Experiments  and  Observations  Mechanical \ 


P  A  R  A  G.  i 

Of  fab  rile  Experiments  and  Obfervatwns . 

5  eft.  I. 

1 4  ma^'!r£>  chice,  and  fervice  of  Bricks  p.  5 

2.  the  number  of  Statute  Bricks  ujed  in  a  Rod  of  Work  S 

alfo  how  many  a  Man  may  lay  in  a  Day ,  and  how  many  a 
Brick-maker  can  ftrike  in  a  Day .  p.  4 

and  4.  Cf  making  Mortar ,  &c.  fo'ut* 

5.  Of  Lime,  and  directions  for  the  teH  p,  ^ 

Of  Sand  and  Water  for  Mortar . 

7.  0/  making  a  durable  cheap  Mortar  for  Cifterns  to  hold  Wa- 

ter-  ,  p.  6 

2.  Of  another  Mortar  for  Cifterns  5  and  alfo  of  making  Fools  to 

hold  Water  fyl(r 

9.  Of  an  excellent  Mortar  for  Sun  Dials  on  a  Wall, 1  or  Chim¬ 
ney  ^ 

jo.  Of  an  excellent  Cement  for  Earthen  Pots  ibid. 

n.  Of  an  excellent  Mortar  that  will  endure  the  Fire  ibid, 

12,  and  13.  Of  F  infer  for  Cielihgs  and  Floors  p.  8 

A  14.  of 
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Se£b.  44. 

Obfemtions,£?V.  of  adorning  wooden  Works, 
by  Inlaying,  Embofling  and  Carving. 

- — Numb.  1.  Of  Inlaying  Wood  with  Mother  of  Pearl  p.  50 

2.  Of  Inlaying  Wood  with  a  Compofition  which  fall  feem  like 

Silver  Thread  p.  5 1 

3.  Of  Inlaying  Boxes ,  Cabinets ,  &c.  with  hard  Wax  ibid. 

4.  Of  Emboffing,  or  Moulding  of  Figures  in  Pafie  to  lay  on  wood- 

den  Work  |p.  52 

5.  Of  another  way  of  Embofihig  wooden  Work  in  Moulds  ibid. 

6.  Of  cmbojfed ,  or  raifed  work  uPon  Wood ,  an  imitation  of  Ja- 

pan  _  P-53 

7.  Of  Carving,  or  Engraving  on  Wood  P-55 

8.  Of  EmboJJing  Pi  Sure  Frames ,  or  other  wooden  Work  with 

thick  Paper ,  or  Lead  ibid. 

9.  Of  making  a  Pajie  to  mould  or  raife  Carved  work  m 

Picture  Frames  fit  to  g  la  on.  p.  5  <5 

10.  Of  taking  the  form  of  any  Cawed  Frame ,  thereby  to  imitate 

in  Pafte  any  Carving  ibid. 

11.  Of  another  way  of  Embojfmg  Pitlure  Frames ,  or  the  like 

fine  pieces  of  Work •  P-57 


Se£b.  45. 

Obfervations,  &c.  of  Gilding  Wooden  Work. 

-Numb.  1.  Of  making  Priming  for  Gilding  in  Oyl  P-  53 


2.  Of  making  fat  Oyl  ibid. 

3.  Of  making  Gold  Size  in  Oyl  p.  59 

4.  Of  another  way  of  making  Sige  for  Gilding  both  with  Gold 

and  Silver  ibid, 

5.  Of  making  drying  Oyl.  p.  6a 

6.  Of  mixing  and  laying  on  Gqld  Size  p.  62 

7.  Of  laying  on  the  Gold ,  ajid  the  Tools  required  for  that  pur- 

pofe  ibid. 

8.  Of  Gilding  with  Gold,  either  Letters  or  Figures  p.  6% 

9.  Of  Gilding  of Silver  p.  64 

10.  Of  Lackering  in  Oyl  fuch  things  as  are  expofed  abroad,  or 

totfhe  weather  ibid. 

1  j .  Of  preparing  and  Gilding  cai  ycd  Frames  in  Oyl,  that  are 
not  to  expofe  abroad  p.  65 

12.  Of  overlaying  Wood  with  Burrtfioed  Gold  and  Silver  ibid, 
12,  Of  Gold  and  Silver  Size  for  Buvni fking  66 

14.  Of  making  the  bell  Silver  Size  for  BiAn'fi.irg  ibid, 

15.  Of  the  befi  way  rf  making  Gold  Size  for  burnifi/irg  ibid. 

1 6. -  Of  another.  Silver  Size  fir  Bur ni fhed  Silver  p.  67 

17.  Of  another  Size  fr  Bur  ni  fhed  Gild ,  or  Silver.  ibid. 
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1 2.  Of  laying  on  Gold  Size  on  a  frame ,  or  any  other  wooden 
Work.  ibid . 

J  9.  Of  laying  on  Gold  for  Burn] filing  ibid. 

20.  Of  Burniftoing  Gold ,  or  Silver  p.  <58 

2 1.  of  laying  on  Silver  Side  p.  69 

’ll.  Of  fame  general  Rules  to  be  obfervedfor  Gilding  ibid . 

23.  Of  Priming  for  Burmfhing  on  Wood  that  is  notexpofed  to 

the  Weather  ibid. 

24.  Of  making  Size  to  lay  Gold  on  p.  70 

25  .Of  laying  on  the  foregoing  Size  ibid. 

26.  Of  another  more  eajic  fort  of  Gold,  or  Silver  Size  p.71 

27 .  Of  Gilding  Carv dor  Embclliflid  Figures,  fo  that  none  of 

the  fine  Strokes  be  loft  in  your  work  ibid; 

28.  Of  Gilding  in  Cyl  upon  blac\wooden  Work >  as  Figure  Frames, 

or  the  like ,  whereby  the  Gold  appears  very  fair  ibid. 

2 9.  Of  Drawing ,  or  Gilding  Figures  with  Shell  Gold  upon  a 

blackGround  •  p.  72 

30.  Of  laying  on  Pencil  Gold ,  or  Silver  on  Wood  ibid. 

31.  Of  making  Wood  of  the  colour  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  or 

Brafs  ibid . 

32  .Of  Grinding  Geld  to  lay  on  any  Figures  of  Wood  p.  75 

33.  Of  Gilding  Wood  with  Tin  Tools  that  fhall  near  refemble 

Gold  ibid, 

34.  Of  an  excellent  way  to  gild  with  Silver  upon  Wood.  ibid. 

35.  Of  making  Wood  of  a  Silver  Colour  p.  74 

3  6.  Of  making  Bronze,  or  Powder  of  the  colour  of  Gold  to  lay 

on  Wood,  &c.  ibid. 

37.  Of  making  Bronze  with  Brafs  ibid. 

.Of  making  Bronze  to  imitate  what  metal  you  pltafe.  ibid . 

Seel:.  4  6. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  making  of 
Var  nifties,  and  Varnifhing. 

— t  f  Of  making  a  Japan,  or  China  Varnijh  P»  7$ 

2.  Cf  making  Indian  Varnifh,  or  Vermix  Japonica,  by  another 

F™cejs  _  _  _  ibid. 

3.  Cf  making  Indian  Varnilh  ft  to  be  ufed  about  Cabinets , 

Coaches,  and  fleb  like  work.  P*  7$ 

4.  Cf  making  Seed-lack  Varniffj  iibid. 

5*  Of  making  Shell- Lac\-Varnifh  p.  77 

6.  Of  making  the  be  ft  white  Varnifh  p.  78 

7.  Of  making  white  V ami  ft)  much  infer  tour  to  the  former  79 

Of  making  a  Varnifh  that  will  fem  e  a  Draught,  whether 
Gold-work,  or  Colour,  from  the  Injuries  of  Tarvaftnng,  and 
will  give  it  a  glofi  p.  80 
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9.  Of  cotnpofing  aVarnifl)  to  fee  nr  c  a  while  piece  of  Jap. timing, 

both  Draught  andGr  mnd-work,  whereby  it  may  endure  Po- 
l  firing,  and  obtain  the  Glofs  all  otter,  like  fome  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Performances  p.  81 

10.  Of  making  another  excellent  white  Varnifh  p.  82 

11.  Of  making  an  univerfal  Varnifh,  by  fme  reputed  the  heft  of 

all  others  P-8? 

12.  Of  making  a  good  Varnifh  that  m  .7  be  laid  on  Gold ,  Silver, 

Brafs ,  iron ,  Stone ,  Wood ,  Vellum ,  or  Paper  ibid . 

1 3.  of  making  a  Varnifh  fir  Wood,  or  Leather  ibid. 

14.  Of  mabjng  a  good  clear  Varnifh  for  Wood'  ibid. 

i$.Ofm  iking  the  kalian  Varnifh  p.  84 

16.  Of  making  Maffick  Varnifh  ibid. 

17.  Of  making  a  good  Varnifh  of  Anime  in  Oyl  ibid. 

18.  Of  making  of  Amber  Varnifh  ibid, 

ip.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  topreferve  Timber  or  wooden  Work 

from  Rotting  p.  8  5 

20.  Of  making  an  impenetrable  Varnifh  again!}  the  Water  ibid. 

2  r.  Of  making  another  Varnifh  that  will  endure  the  Water  p.  86 

22.  Of  making  a  very  bright  and  fliming  Varnifh  fit  for  Pi  blur  e- 

Frames,  Leather,  or  what  el fe  you  think  ft  ibid. 

23.  Of  making  an  excellent  tranfparcnt  Varnifh  to  lay  upon  ct- 

any  wh'te  thing,  to  makeitfeem  like  Marble  ibid. 

24.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  of  a  Gild  Colour  p.  87 

2$.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  for  Images  ibid. 

26.  Of  malfmg  a  Varnifh  to  lay  on  Figures  of  Medals,  and  of 

Pi aider  ibid. 

27.  Of  making  an  excellent  Varnifh  to  preferve  Timber,  Cloth 
and  Leather,  fo  as  thefe  may  be  applied  to  various  ufes ,  ibid „ 

28.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  particular  for  Gold,  Silver,  Tin,  or 

Copper  p.  8p 

29.  Of  miking  a  Red  Varnifh  ibid . 

36-  Of  making  a  Tellow  Varnifh  ibid , 

31  .Of  making  Common  Varnifh  ibid. 

32.  Of  making  another  fort  of  Common  V  ami  ft)  ibid. 

33.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  for  Painting  in  Oyl  ibid, 

34.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  for  Painted  P  Mures  p.  9 1 

35.  Of  making  another  for  the  fame  ufe  \b\d. 

35.  Of  making  another  Varnifh  for  the  fame  ufe  ibid 

37.  Of  m  iking  a  drying  Varnifh  to  lay  on  Gold  or  Silver  upon 

Wood  ibid « 

38.  Of  making  a  good  hard  Varnifh  to  Varnifh  a  Print  with 

ibid. 

39.  Of  making  another  Varnifh  fit  to  lay  on  old  Painting  when 

new  cleared  ibid. 

40.  Of  making  another  which  may  ferve  for  the  fame  ufe  p,  91 

4 i.Of  making  e  mmon  Lacker  Varnifh  ibid. 

42.  Of  making  another  fort  of  Lacker  ib.d . 
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4  Of  making  tbebeft  fort  of  Lacker  now  ufed  among  Gilder t 

ibid. 

44.  Of  making  another  Lacker  that  may  be  ufed  without  Fire , 

or  Sun  p.  92 

45.  Of  the  method  of  lackering  Oyf  Si^e,  or  Burnifhcd  Silver 

ibid. 

45.  Of  m  if  ing  lackered  Work  (hew  like  burnifhed  Gold  ibid. 

47.  Of  general  Rules  to  be  obfeived  in  all  manner  of  Varni fil¬ 
ing  p.  95 

48.  Of  V dr ni filing  Olive  Wood  p.  94 

49. (9/  V arriving  W allnut -Wood  p,  95 

50.  Of  Varnifhing  Prints  with  white  Varnifh  ibid. 

51.  Of  preparing  ordinary  rough-grain  d  Wood ,  as  Deaf  Oaky 

&c.  whereby  they  may  be  Varnifloedy  or  Japanned  ibid * 

52.  Of  Dephlegming  Brandy ,  thereby  adapting  it  to  m. ike  Varnifh 

with  p.  96 

(fJr*  [Here  the  Reader  imift  take  notice,  that  between 
p.  96.  and  p.  97,  there  are  eight  pages,  beginning  p.  i. 
and  ending  p.  8.  after  which,  the  pages  follow  as  before.! 


CHAP.  II- 

Experimdntsand  Obfervations  Tericultural. 

Parag.  i. 

OF  the  Vegetati  n  and  Stru  Uure  of  Plants ,  from  the  Seed 
fown  to  the  formation  of  the  Rooty  Trunky  Branch ,  Leafy 
Flowery  Fruity  and  lajilyy  of  the  Seed  to  be  fown  again ; 
each  of  thefe  you  will  find  to  be  particularly  Defcribed  and 
Anatomised  in  this  Paragraph  3  as  from  Num.  1.  to  the 
9 thy  Seeds  are  Anatomised  and  Difourfed  of\  viz.  their 
Cuticle %  Parenchima  and  Seminal  Root  3  and  lafily  the 
caufe  of  the  growth  of  Seeds  p.  4.  to  p.  7 

— From  9.  to  1$.  are  obfervations  on  the  Root  of  a  Planty  in 
which  are  obferved,  1 .  The  Skin.  2 .  The  Cortical  Body.  3. 
The  L’gnms  Body.  4.  The  Infer tions.  5.  Toe  Pith  p.  98 
—  From  the  1$.  to  the  25.  are  obfervations  on  the  Trunks  of 
Plants  -y  in  the  Anatom  y  of  which  aye  five  the  like  Parts  as 
are  in  the  Root  p.  98.  to  104 

■ — From  25  to  $0.  are  obfervations  on  the  Germany  Branch  and 
Leaf  p,  J04,  io$ 

—From 
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—From  30.  to  33,  are  Obfervation  on  the  Flower ,  in  which  are 
tbfirved,  1.  The  Empalement.  2.  The  Foliation.  3.  The 
Attire  p.  106,107;. 

Num.  33.  Obfervations  on  Fruit  in  general  p.  108 

34.  On  an  Apple ,  in  which  arc  four  Farts ,  viz.  the  Pill ,  Me 
Parenchyma ,  Branchery  and  Core  ibid. 

3$.  On  a  Pear ,  in  which  are  five  Parts ,  viz.  The  Pill ,  the  Pa¬ 
renchyma,  Branchery ,  Calculary  and  Acctary  ibid. 

3  6.  The  Plumb ,  Cherry,  Apricot ,  Peach ,  &c.  in  which  are  fur 
diftintt  Parts ,  viz.  The  Pill ,  the  Parenchyma ,  Branchery  and 
Stone  p.  1  op 

37.  On  a  Nut ,  or  A /nr,  m  which  are  three  general  Parts 

the  Cap ,  the  Shelf  and  the  Pith  ibid , 

38.  On  a  Berry,  as  a  Goosberry,  Currans ,  Grape,  Hipps,  &c.. 

i/2  which  are  alfo  three  general  Parts,  viz.  The  Pill,  Paren¬ 
chyma  and  Branchery  p.  no 

39.  <9/2  Me  See*/  in  its  fiate  of  Generation ,  here  are  obferved  two 
general  Parts,  \\z.  its  Covers  and  Body  p.  110.  to  1 1  3 

40.  41,  42.  (?/  the  method  of  Vegetation  in  Plants,  and  of  the 

afcent  of  the  Sap  ,  \  p.r  13,  1 14 

43.  On  Seeds .  44.1  /o  48,  on  the  coming  up  of  Plants 

114,  1 1 5 

48.  On  the  growth  of  Plants  116 

49*  On  the  growth  of  Trees  in  particular  ibid * 

50.  the  fituatioa  of  Leaves  in  Plants,  and  of  the  Quin¬ 
cunx  p.  1 1 6,  117,  118 

Parag.  2. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Sowing  of 

Seeds,  & c . 


Numb.  i.  Of  Seeds  growing  that  are  Worm  eaten  p.  119 

2.  Of  Sowing  Collifiower  and  Cabbage  Seed  ibid * 

3.  Of  Sowing  Beans  and  Peafe  ibidt 

4.  5,  6.  Of  Sowing  fever al  Seeds  in  the  fame  Bed  ibid. 
7.  to  14.  Of  fieeping  Corn,  6ic.  in  feme  Liquor  before  it  be 

fown  p.  120,  and  121*  122,  123,  124 

i^.Cfchoofing  Corn  for  Seed  p.  125 

1  5.  Of  Liming  Corn  p.  125,  126 

\6.  Of  Change  fi Seed  ibid. 

1 7.  Of  mingling  Salt  with  Corn  when  Sowed  ibid. 

1 8.  Of  the  early  or  late  Sowing  of  Corn,  &c«  ibid. 

1 9.  Of  a  new  way  of  placing  Oxen  ina  Plough  p.  127 

20.  0 f  Sowing  Anni feeds  ibid. 
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Parag.  III. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Manuring, 
Dunging  and  Soiling  of  Land  :  As  alfo  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  proper  for  fever  al 
Vegetables. 

- Nm  5.  i .  Of  the  Soil  befl  for  Beaus  ^  1 27,  1 28 

2.  Qf  the  goodnefs  of  Dungs  wafting  away  with  Rain  ibid- 

3.  Of  Denfhireing ,  or  Burnbeating  of  Land  ibid , 

4.  Of  Burning  of  Land  ibid. 

Of  Pigeons  Dung  *  29 

6-  Of  Soot  and  Pigeons  Dung  ibid. 

7.  Of  burning  Hop-Hawm,  &c.  to  apply  to  the  Hills  of  a  Hop- 

Garden  ibid . 

8.  Of  Fern,  or  Brakes  to  mend  Hep -Gar dens  1 30 

9.  Of  Salt  fowed  at  Clapham  ibid . 

10.  Of  braclffh  Sands  ufed  for  Dung  ibid. 

1 1.  Of  Brine  of  Salt  Pits  ibid. 

1 2  .Of  Soap-Afhcs  1 5  i 

i  3.  Of  Pilchards .  3  3  2 

Parag.  IV. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Plants,  bv  Off-Sets^  Layers ,  Stems , 
Cuttings,  or  5Y//;.f5  &lc. 

— Atkw/>.  1 .  t)/  a  of  making  Off  ft its  by  Art  *  3  3 

2.  0/  Planting  and  ordering  of  Hops  *34 

3.  O/f&e  time  of  planting  Hops .  136 

Parag*  V., 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Railing, 

Planting  and  Propagating  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs. 

— JSumb.  1.  2.  Of  Planting  Fruit-Trees,  137 

3.  Of  Planting  Elms  138; 

4.  Of  Planting  Afhes  139 

5.  Another  of  Planting  Fruit-Trees  ibid. 

Of  Planting  Aquaticbs ,  as  Poplar ,  Withy >  140 

a  7*  Of 
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7.  Of  Plantiag  Box 

ibid. 

8.  Of  Planting  Bays 

ibid. 

9.  Of  Planting  Elders 

ibid. 

10.  Of  Planting  Poplars 

ibid. 

li  .Of  Planting  Cherry-Trees 

ipil 

12.  Of  Planting  Quince-Trees 

I4I 

13.  Of  the  time  to  Plant  Hazels  and  Fear  Trees 

ibid. 

14.  Of  Setting  Apple  Kernels 

ibid. 

1  $.  Of  Setting  Plumb -Stones 

ibid. 

1 6.  Of  Setting  Peach  Stores 

ibid. 

17.  Of  Planting  Filberts  and  Quinces , 

ibid. 

Parag.  VI. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Watering 
of  Land*  Herbs,  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


- — Numb,  i .  Of  Watering  Meadows  142 

2.  Of  Watering  Hitching  Plants  144 

3.  Of  Watering  Hops  '  14$ 

4.  Of  Watering  any  choice  Plant,  k&P’wi  Me  Ground  always 

-  moift  about  it  ’  '  "  ibid. 


Parag.  VII. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  removing,  or 
Tranfplanting  of  Herbs,  Trees  and  Shrub?. 

.  .  >  ft  '  V  " 

—Numb.  1.  Of  the  Seafon  of  tranfplanting  moft  Trees  ana 


Shrubs  14  6 

2.  Of  Removing ,  or  Tranfplanting  Trees  ibid. 

3 .  Of  removing  young  Oafs  3  47 

4.  A  notber  of  tranfplanting  Trees  ibid, 

5»  Of  removing  Trees  in  Summer  ibid 

6.  Of  removing  great  Trees  14? 

7.  Of  tranfplanting  of  Fruit  Trees  ibid 

8.  Another  of  tranfplanting  Trees  ibid 

q.  Another  of  removing  great  old  Trees  ibid 

|  o.  Of  removing  Herbs  in  the  Summer*  ibid 
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Parag.  VIII. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Cutting, 
Prunning  and  Lopping  of  Trees. 

— Numb .  r.  Of  Lopping  of  Elms  1 $© 

2.  Of  Pruning  Fruit  Trees  ibid. 

3I  Of  Pruning  Timber  Trees  1  $  j 

4.  Of  Pruning  Wall  Fruit  Trees  ibid. 

5.  Of  Pruning  Vines  i  52 

6 .  Another  of  Lopping  Elms  .  7/)/^. 

7.  <9/ Cutting  Rofes ,  Hedges  and  Arbours  ibid, 

8.  9.  Another  of  Cutting  Rofes  j  53 

lo.  Of  Lopping  Trees  .  ,  ibid, 

i  i.  Another  of  Pruning  Fruit  Trees  ibid. 

Parag.  IX. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Grafting. 

V  i  f 

— AVflk  x.  Of  what  Plants  will  ta\e  being  planted  on  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  154 

2.  Of  the  time  of  Grafting  155 

3.  Of  improving  the  double  yellow  Rofe  by  Inoculation  ibid. 

4.  Of  chufmg  Grafts  15  6 

5.  Of  the  manner  of  Inoculating  ibid. 

6.  Of  Grafting  a  Cherry  upon  a  Plum  Tree  by  Inoculation  157 

7.  Of  what  Stock  rue  may  Graft  upon  ibid. 

8.  Of  Grafting  Quinces  and  Medlars  ibid „ 

9.  Of  Grafting  Medlars  ,  ibid. 

10.  Of  Grafting  at  Chrijlmas  ,  ibid. 

ii,0/  Grafting ,  fo  as  the  Fruit  may  come  without  Stones, , 

and  be ,  for  the  moft  party  hid  under  the  Leaves •  1  $$ 

Parag.  X- 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Remedying 
the  Difeafes,  Annoyances,  iffc.  to  Land, 
Herbs,  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

« — Numb .  1.  Of  curing  cold  moift  Land  i$8 

2.  Of  curing  cold  dry  Land  169 

3.  Of  curing  the  Drynefs  of  Ground  1 6  i 

4.  Of  prefcrving  Corn  from  Blafiing  152 

%  and  6 .  Of  prefcrving  Corn  from  Smut  tine fs  ibid . 
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7.  Of  curing  the  Mildew  in  Corn  and  Hops  16$ 

8,  and  9.  Of  Deftr eying  Moles  164 

i®.  Of  Dejhoying  Fern ,  or  Brakes  16$ 

1 1*  Of>  Dejhoying  Ants,  or  Pijmires  ibid . 

1  '2.0/  Deli  toying  Earwigs  ibid. 

13.  <9/  Defraying  Caterpillars  166 

1 4.  Of  curing  Trees  that  are  Bark  hound  ibid. 

1 5.  Of  another  way  of  preserving  Corn  from  Smuttinefs  ibid. 

1 6.  Another  of  the  fame  ibid . 

17.  Of  dr.  vi  ng  away  Rooks  from  Corn.  167 

Parag.  XL 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  Mifcelaneo- 

Temrcultural. 

—Numb.  1.  Of  Plants  delighting  in  the  Air  167 

2.  Of  the  caufe  of  greennefs  in  the  Leaves  of  Vegetables  ibid. 

3.  Another  of  the  fame  ibid. 

4.  Of  altering  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  &c?  168 

5.  Another  of  the  fame  *7  169 

6.  Of  fetting  Plants,  &c.  in  Water  170 

7.  8,  9.  Of  fetting  Plants  in  Earth  dried  in  an  Oven  172 

10 .  Of  the  tranf mutation  of  the  Species  of  Vegetables  173 

j  1  .Of  the  def tending  of  the  Sap  in  Trees  174 

12.  Of producing  Mtifbrooms  '  175 

1 3.  Of  the  Chips  of  Elms  not  growing  ibid. \ 

1 4.  Of  another  obfervation  of  jetting  of  Plants,  SCc.  in  Wa * 

ter  ibid . 

1  5.  Of  Vegetables  growing  in  the  Air  17 6 

16.  Of  Plants  defrayed  by  Weeds  and  Grafs  177 

11,  18.  Of  the  Acceleration  of  Germination  ibidi, 

j  9.  of  Acceleration  of  maturity  in  Fruits  1 79 

2o,2i  .Of  Retardation  of  Germination,  &c.  in  Plants  180 
22,  23,  24.  Of  the  Melioration  of  Flowers  18 2 

25.  Of  the  Melioration  of  Trees  183 

26.  Of  the  change  of  Seed  ibid. 

27.  Oflhe  Exojfation  of  Fruit  ibid. 

2  8.  Of  the  Situation  of  Ground  18*1 

29,  30..  Of  Poling  of  H ps  ibid. 

31  .Of  Blading  of  Trees  185 

32,33.  Another  of  Exojfation  of  Fruit  18  6 

34.  Of  Seeds  lying  long  in  the  Ground  before  they  came  up  'ibid. 

35.  Of  altering  the  Colour ,  Tafie ,  or  Scent  of  Fruits,  or  Flow¬ 
ers  '  187 

g  6.  Another  of  altering  the  Colour  of  Flowers.  ibid * 

Parag.  XII. 
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Patag.  XII. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  HiftoricoTer- 

raccultural.  1 


—Numb.  i.  Of  a  very  forge  Mufhroom  iBi 

2.  Of  Cedar  Trees  tfi/L 

5.  Of  the  profits  arifing  from  Planting  of  Apple  Trees  ML 

4.  Another  of  the  fame  ibiL 

5.  Of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  Planting  of  Pear  Trees  i8p 

6.  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  Planting  of  Cherry  Trees  ML 

7.  8.  of  Sowing  Acorns  ML 

9.  Of  Planting  Elms 

10.  Of  Planting  Abele  Trees  ML 

1 U  Of  Orange  and  Lemon ,  or  Citron  Trees  being  Grafted  on  one 

another ,  and  of  one  individial  Fruit  half  Or  ange  and  half  Le¬ 
mon  growing  on  fuck  Trees .  J  92 


CHAR  III. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  ConferfratkaL 

NVmb.  1.  Concerning  the  prefervation  of  Plants  in  their  Na¬ 
tural  Shape  and  Colour  i  93 

2.  Cf  preferving  Infers  and  other  fmall  Animals  in  their  Natu¬ 
ral  Shape  and  Colour  ibid, 

5,  4,  5,  <5.  Of  preferving  Humane  f&c.J  Bodies  from  Putre- 
f alii  on  395 

7.  Of  preferving  Blood  fweet  and  Fluid  ML 

8.  Of  preferving  Veins  and  Arteries  ( when  empty  of  Blood J 
plump  and  unapt  to /brink  WiL 

9.  Of  preferving  Birch  Wat  errand  other  Liquors  and  Jukes  196 

10.  Of  pref  irving  Bishet  fr  om  Pufref aHion  ibid* 

1 1 .  Of  preferving  Meats  Roofed  for  long  Voyages 3  and  that 
without  Salt  ML 

12.  Of  preferving  Raw  Meats  197 

i  Of  Confervmg  by  Sugar >  and m offing  Sugar  of  other  Con* 
cuts  befides  the  Cane  ;  198 
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14.  Of  the  way  of  preferring  Liquors ,  Juices ,  &c.  j  pp 

15-  0/  the  manner  how  to  Conferve  fruits  in  their  Natural 


State  200 

if  Of  prefer ving  fr  uit  by,  drying  it  205 

17.  0/  preferving  Fruits  by  Pickling  them  with  Salt  and  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  20  5 

j8.  0/ preferving  Fruits  with  Wines  in  Mm  ft,  in  Cider,  in  Ho- 
hey  ,  -  .  ,  207 

ip.  Of  preferving  Parfnips,  Carnots ,  and  beets  all  the  Winter 
for  eatirg  20  p 

20.  0/  preferving  Turnips  for  f pending  210 

21.  Of  preferving  Goos  berries  all  the  Tear  21  r 

22.  23,  24.  Of  preferving  Water  fweet  a  long  time  ibid * 

25.  Qf  preferving  ripe  Cherries  fir  two  Months  and  more  212 


26.  Of  preferving  any  Fowl ,  or  any  other  peice  of  Flejh  fweet  fir 

three  or  four  Weeks  in  hot  Weather  283 

27.  Of  preferving  Roafled  Beef  a  long  time  fweet  and  wholefome 

214 

28.  Of  preferving  powder  e  a  Beef  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 


Mmths without  change  ibid, 

29..  Of  preferving  Flefh  fweet  in  the  heat  of  Summer  ibid 

30.  Of  preferving  Fiji)  long  215 

31.  Of  preferving  Lobfters,  Cray-Fifi,  dec.  fweet  and  good  fir 

feme  few  days  ibid. 

32.  Of  preferving  Rofes  and  Gill /flowers  long  ibid . 

33.  Of  preferving  Grapes  till  Eafter  ibid. 

34.  Of  preferving  Walnuts  a  long  time  plump  2  x  5 

35.  Of  preferving  Quinces  in  an  excellent  manner  ibid. 

36.  Of  preferving  Pomgranates  a  long  time  ibid. 

37 .Of  Fruit  preferved  in  Pitch  217 

3 8.  Of  preferving  Haxet  Nuts  long  ibid'. 

39.  Of  preferving  Chefnuts  all  the  Tear  ibid 

,40.  Of  preferving  Cherries  all  the  Tdar  ibid . 


41.  Of  preferving  Rofes  a  long  ti  ne  good  for  Dibli  Nation  ;  fi 
that  you  may  have  good  yield  of  the  Water  at  Michaelmas 

218 

42.  Of  *  preferving  Oy  tiers  good  for  ten,  or  twelve  Days  v  ibid. 
Of  preferving  Oyjlers  fir  fix  Months,  fo  as  to  retain  their 

Natural  Tajie.  ibid * 


CHAP.  VI. 

> 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  Ludicrous. 

Numb.  1 .  F  cutting  a  Drinking- glafs  like  a  Skrew  2 1  p 

2.  Qf  playing  Tunes  upon  Drinking-glaffes  226 

3.  Of  firming  to  Juggle  by  the  help  of  an  Oat  Beard  221 

4.  Of  making  Water  ajeend  contrary  to  its  Nature  222 
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$.  Of  carrying  a  Jug,  or  Pot  flicking  to  one's  Hand  ibid . 

6.  Of  making  itFrec\e  by  a  great  Fire  ibid, 

7.  Of  cleaving  a  thin  -piece  of  Silver ,  as  a  Groat  224 

8.  Of  feparating  Wine  from  Water  225 

9.  Of  making  a  Liquor  which  fhall  boyl  of  it  felf  22  6 

10.  Of  Writing  fo  as  to  read  it  after  the  Paper  is  burnt  ibid. 

1 1 .  Of  fecret  Writing  by  means  of  the  Ink  227 

12.  Of  making  Writing  Vanifh  and  appear  again  229 

17,.  Of  Writing  fo  as  it  fhall  be  inviflble ,  and  after  appear  ibid, 
14.  Of  Writing  fo  that  it  fhall  be  feen  onlyi'th ’  dark  230 

15  •Of  Writing  without  Ink  ibid. 

1 6.  Of  making  new  Writing  look  old  ibid 

17.  Of  making  Ice  in  Summer  231 

18.  Of  hanging  a  Pail  of  Water  on  a  Staff ,  &c.  ibid. 

19.  Of  making  a  Knife  hang  on  the  brim  of  a  Glafs  232 

20.  Op  filing  a  Glafs  brim  full,  and  after  putthrg  many  pieces 

of  Money  into  it  '  ibid. 

2 1.  Of  putting  a  lighted  Candle,  ike.  under  Water  233 

22.  Of  putting  one's  hand  into  melted  Lead,  &c.  ibid 

2  8*  Of  biding  a  hot  Iron  Barr  in  one's  hand,  &c.  234 

24.  Of  Engraving  Pofles,  &c.  on  an  Egg 

25.  Of  f} range  appearances  in  a  Glafs  235 

2  6.  Of  making  an  Egg  fland  an  end  2  3  6 

27.  Of  making  a  Drinking  Glafs  wherein  Fifb  fhall  feem  to 

.  ,  .  m. 

28.  Of  putting  fl everal  Liquors  in  a  Glafs  without  mixing  ibid. 

29  .Of  making  a  Candle  feem  to  hang  in  the  Air  237 

30.  Of  making  all  things  in  a  Room  appear  of  a  green,  a  fure, 

crimfon,  «r  any  other  light  colour  ibid. 

31 .  Of  making  Water  boil  over  a  Glafs  ibid [ 

32.  Of  making  the  flame  of  a  Candle  four  or  five  times  bigger 

than  ordinary  -,  and  of  a  Globular  Figur-e  228 

33 .  Of  burning  Aqua  V it&  in  the  Hand  without  hurting  it  229 

34-  Of  putting  an  Egg  into  a  Vial  ibid, 

3  5  •  Of  making  Wat  er,  Flower,  or  Sami  to  abound  ibid. 

36.  Of  Charming  of  Serpents  ibid. 

V-Of  Flatting  three  Capons,  or  the  like,  on  one  Spit,  and  one 

fhali  be  Roaffed,  the  other  Boiled,  and  the  third  Raw,  and 
yet  they  (hall  all  have  an  equal  fire*  240 
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CHAP.  I. 

Experiments  and  Oblervatiotis 

MECHANICAL 

PROEM. 

BY  Mechanical  Experiments,  C5V.  We  would  have  the 
Ingenious  Reader  to  underftand  them  to  be  fuch  as 
relate  to  the  Pra&ices  of  Artificers,  or  Handi= 
crafts  Men  ;  and  not  that  part  of  the  Mathematics 
which  is  commonly  call’d  Mechanics ;  which  Explains  the 
Nature  ol  the  Eeaver,  the  Wheel,  the  Pully,  the  Wedg, 
the  Screw,  &c.  Furthermore,  as  thefe  Handicraft  Arts  or 
Trades,  fo  likewife  are  the  Work-men  themfelves  often  ftiled 
Mechanics  »  a  word  ignorantly  ufed  amongft  the  Vulgar,  by 
Way  of  Contempt ;  whereas  there  are  fcarce  any  Faculties 
more  neceiTary  to  Humane  Life.  It’s  obferved  alfo,  that 
Lome  great  Scholars  and  Learned  Difputants,  do  deride  thofe 
Handicraft  Arts;  tho’  at  the  fame  time  they  cannot  deny, 
that  it’s  from  the  Illiterate  and  contemned  Mechanic £  (  a 
Name  of  difgrace  with  them  )  that  we  have  received  the 
Improvements  of  divers  ufeful  Arts;  of  which  divers  in- 
ftances  might  be  given,  if  it  were  requiiite,  to  vindicate  their 
Caufeagainft  their  Oponents :  I  fhail  rather  add,  that  Me¬ 
chanics  or  Handicrafts-men,  are  neceiTary  Members  in  any 
Common-wealth :  For  tho’  Nature,  which  hath  Armed  moft 
Creatures,  fent  Man  Naked  into  the  •'War Id  ;  yet  in  giving 
him  Hands,  and  Wit  to  ule  them*  She  did  in  Effect,  give  hitxi 
Shells,  Scales,  Paws,  Claws,  Horns,  Tusks,  with  all  ofFenfive 
and  defcnnvc  Weapons  of  Bealls,  Fifh  and  Fowl,  which  by 
the  help  of  hi*  Hands,  in  imitation*  he  may  provide  for  him- 
fclf.  And  herein,  conlills  the  skill  of  the  Handicrafts- 
Man  ;  his  Trade  i>  fuch,  whereby  he  provides  things  necefia*- 
ty  for  Mankind.  What  St.  Paul  faith,  i  Cor.  u. 
of  the  Natural,  is  true  alfo  of  the  Politick  Body  ;  thofe 
Members  of  the  Body  are  much  more  neceffary,  which 
feem  moft  feeble :  Mean  Trades  for  Profit  are  moft  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  State ;  and  a  Hbufe  may  better  want  a 
Gallery  than  a  Kitchin.  The  Phili(Um  knew  this,  when 
they  Mafiacrcd  all  the  Smiths  in  Ifrael  (  who  might 
worfe  be  fpared  than  all  the  Ulurers  therein )  and 
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whofe  Hammers  Nail  the  Common-wealth  together,  being  ne 
ceflary  both  in  Peace  and  War.  Thefe  Arts  contribute  to 
Man’s  Lawful  Pleafure.  GOD  is  not  fo  hard  a  Matter,  but 
he  alloweth  his  Servants  Sauce  (  befides  Hunger  )  to  eat  with 
their  Meat.  The  Mechanic is  alfo  a  grand  Benefa&or  to  the 
Common-wealth.  England  in  former  Ages,  like  a  dainty 
Dame,  partly  cut  of  S-ate,  but  more  out  of  Lazinefs,  would 
not  fuckle  the  Fruit  of  h^r  own  Bddv,  ro  make  the  beftadvan* 
tage  of,  and  improv  e  her  own  Commodities,  but  put  them 
out  to  Nurfe  to  the  MitherUndersy  who  were  well  paid  for 
their  Pains.  In  th  ;fe  days,  the  Sword  and  the  Plough  fo 
took  up  all  Mens  Irnphn  nit  ncsi  that  Cloathing  was  wholly 
negle&ed  ;  which  Calling  now  employs  fever  a  l  Thoufandsof 
divers  Trades  or  Callings:  Nay,  l  lhall  further  add,  that  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  has  not  fuperfeed- 
ed  to  (hew  his  value  of  Vulgar  Arts.  In  the  whole  Hiftory 
of  the  Fit!!  Monarrhsof  theWotid,  from  Adam  to  Noaib, there 
is  no  mention  o{  their  Was,  or  their  Victories:  Ail  that  is 
Recorded,  is  this ;  they  lived  fo  many  Years,  and  taught  their 
Pofterity  to  keep  Sheep,  to  Till  the  Ground,  to  Plant  Vine¬ 
yards,  to  dwell  in  Tents,  to  Build  Cities,  to  Flay  on  Organs 
and  Harps,  and  to  Work  in  Brafs  and  Iron.  Having  faid  thus 
much  bv  wav  of  Preem,  before  I  proceed  to  the  Matter  inten¬ 
ded,  I  fhall  here  acquaint  the  Reader  with  the  meaning  of 
thofe  Terms  which  l  lhall  make  ufe  of  in  this  Chapter  for  the 
Titles  of  Paragraphs :  l  delign  co  divide  this  Chaper  into  Five 
Paragraphs :  The  Firlt  fhall  be  Stiled  Fab.ile ;  The  Second, 
Sartoriani  and  theThiru  C  ymteo  Mechanical ;  T  he  Fourth,  ALi- 
thematice- Mechanical  1  he  Fifth,  Mtfcehnio- Mechanical.  By  the 
Word  Fabrik ,  I  would  beunderftood,  to  mean  all  fuch  Works 
or  Operations  as  do  chiefly  appertain  to  Houfes  or  1  Lentils  , 
whether  for  Necefftty,  or  Nakednefs,  or  Recreation  :  By  Sar- 
toriany  i  mean,  Rich  things  as  Relate  to  Cloathing  of  all  forts, 
whether  Silk,  Linen,  Woollen,  i£rr.  and  of. the  Preparation 
of  the  Stuffs  of  its  making,^.  Thickening,  Colouring  or 
Dying,  and  making  into  Form,  of  Folding,  <£rr.  Prefer- 
ving  of  fuch  Stuffs;  Cleanling,  Taking  out  of  Spots,  (TV-  By 
Chyme  co- Mechanical ,  I  mean  only  fuch  kind  ot  Works  or 
Trades  as  relate  to  the  Preparation  of  Mincrals(  or  other 
FofRls)and  Vegetable  Subftanccs,  And  alfo  Concreates 
thereby,  adapting  them  for  other  Mectamal  or  Domefiici if 
ufes.  By  Mathematics- Mechanical,  I  mean  fuch  Experiments  and 
Obfervaiions ,  as  depend  upon  fome  Mathematical  Principles, 
a$  making  of  Maps,  Globes ,  and  other  Curious  Mathematical 
Inftruments,  C 5V.  By  Mifcelanio  Mechanical  Experiments  and 
Cbfervations ,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  fuch  Expert* 
ments  and  Ob fer  vat  ions  y  as  we  cannot  well  Comprehend  under 
none  of  the  other  Four  Paragraphs. 
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Of  Fair ile  Experiments  and  Objer- 


vations. 


UR  Fj.br  He  Paragraph,  fhald  commence  with  Obfer • 
vations  and  Experiments  which  have  been  made  on 


Materials  relating  to  Building:  And  otir  FirR  Num¬ 
ber  (hall  confiii  of  fbch  as  have  been  made  on  that  ufeful  and 
durable  Material  Brick.  *  • 

fi.)  Bricks  fall  know)  are  made  of  a  Reddifli  Earth, (  which 
in  fome  places  is  call’d  Loam  )  of  which  it  is  obferv'd,  that  it 
is  bed  to  be  dig’dupin  Winter,  but  not  to  be  made  out  all 
the  Spring Seafon  inio  Bricks.  Itisobfcrved  alfo,  that  i  n  e- 
very  Clamp  or  Uriels  hi! n,  (  befides  the  gcodnels  or  badnefsof 
the  Earth,  and  the  well  or  ill  managing  of  it )  there  are  Three 
degrees  of  Brick  in  goodnefs  :  The  Firft  and  bell  fort,  arc 
thole  which  in  burning,  lye  next  the  Fire  in  the  Kiln  or 
Clamp  ;  which,  if  they  have  much  of  Saltpeter  in  them,  they 
will  run,  and  be  as  it  were  glazed  all  over  ;  thefe,  for  lading, 
exceed  all  the  reft  in  (hat  Kiln,  alt  ho’  the  Earth  and  making 
be  the  fame. 

The  Second  arid  mod  general  fort  for  Building,  are  thofe 
which  lye  next  in  the  Kiln  to  thofe  already  mentioned. 

The  Third  and  worfe  fort,  are  thofe  that  lye  on  the  outdde 
of  the  Kiln,  wheie  the  Fire  haih  not  fo  much  power  as  it 
hath  over  thofe  nearer  ;  and  of  thofe  (  outdde  Bricks  )  that 
lve  on  the  Wind-flde  of  the  Clamp  or  Kiln  in  the  time  of 
Burning,  are  the  wor'fi  of  all;  for  they  will  moulder  and  turn 
to  Duft.  FI ji f.  for  Burch,  &c.  129. 

To  exite  the  Ingenious,  I  lhall  here  recite  what  the  Inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Worln^e  hints  at,  in  his  S)fl.  Agric.  p.  2  $7.  re¬ 
lating  to  this  Head,  vi%.  It  may  be  queried,  Why  (  with 
fuch  a  Compofition  asTih  s  are  made  wirh)might  notWindow- 
F  rames,Chimny- Pieces,  and  Door-Cafes,  be  form’d  in  Molds  ? 
That  when  they  are  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  with  a  fins 
Red  Cement,  and  leem  to  be  as  one  intire  Piece  ;  whereby 
might  be  imitated  all  Stone- work  now  ufed  in  Buildings,  it 
would  very  well  fupply  its  defeft,  where  Stones  are  fcarceand 
dear;  and  alfo  may  fave  much  Timber,  which  is  now  ufed  in 
Brick  Buildings,  and  appear  much  more  Compleat  and  Beau¬ 
tiful,  and  be  of  more  Strength  and  longer  Continuance  than 
Timber,  or  ordinary  Brick,  and  (  as  I  conceive  )  is  very  via¬ 
ble,  by  the  Earthen-Pipes  that  have  been  made  fine,  thin  and 
durable,  to  carry  Water  under  the  Ground  at  Portfmoutb ;  and 
by  the  Earthen  Backs,  and  Grates  tor  Chimneys,  made  for 
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Sir  fchn  Winter ,  formerly  at  Chiring-Crofs ,  of  a  great  big- 
refs  and  thicknefs ;  which  are  evident  and  fufficient  Demon- 
ftrarions  of  the  poffibllity  of  making  Work  fine,  thin,  and 
light,  for  Tiles,  either  Plain  or  Crooked  ;  and  for  making  of 
great  Work  in  Molds  and  thro’  burning  them,  for  Doors, 
Windows  and  Chimneys.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  vifibleand 
benificial  Operations  tiiat  I  know  in  England  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed. 

(i.)  It  hath  been  obferved,  that45Coof  (Statute  )  Bricks, 
will  make  a  Sod  of  Wall  at  one  Brick  and  a  half  Thick  ;  and 
that  a  Biickdaycr  with  a  diligent  Labourer,  in  found  and 
New  Wowk  (  all  Materials  being  ready  )  will  lay  about  1000 
Bricks  or  upward  in  a  Day. 

Jt  is  likewise  obferved,  that  aMolder  or  Striker  of  Bricbj, 
with  his  Attendants,  can  ftrike  about  5)000  of  Bricks  in  a 

Dav. 

You  are  here  to  note, That  by  a  Red  of  Brick-work,  is  meant. 
Sixteen  Foot  and  halt  Squa  e,  at  a  Brief and  half  thick :  And 
that  by  Statute- Brills  is  m  anr,  fuch  which  are  Nine  Inches 
long,  Four  and  a  half  broad  ;  Two  and  a  quarter  thick. 

Obfervations  of  Mortar,  &c, 

(5.)  Of  Mortar:  It  hath  been  obferved  about  London,  that 
about  one  Hundred  and  a  Quarter  of  Lime,  and  Two  and  a  halt 
Load  of  Sand,  will  make  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Mortar  to 
lav  a  Rod  of  Brick-work  :  About  a  quarter  of  which,  will  lav 
a  Square  of  Tiling  y  but  for  this,  the  Mortar  muft  be  dryer 
and  better  made,  it  hath  been  cbferved,  that  their  Mortar  in 
former  Ages,  was  far  better  than  ours  in  this  Age  ;  for  when 
they  built  with  final!  and  unequal  Stones,  their  Cement  or 
Mortar  far  exceeded  ours,  as  is  moft  evident  from  the  Ruins  of 
Old  Monafiries,  Cajlles ,  &c.  where  the  Mortar  is  far  harder 
than  any  of  our  more  Modern  Buildings. 

It  is  obferved ,  that  fome  Maions  and  Bricklayers,  are 
in  a  great  Error,  to  let  their  Lime  flacken  and  cool  before  they 
make  up  their  Mortar \ and  alfo  to  Jet  their  Mortar  cool  and  dye 
before  they  ufe  it ,  the  contrary  Method  hath  been  obferved  by 
fome,  vh>  to  work  up  their  lime  quick,  and  but  a  little  at  a 
time,'  that  the  Mortar  may  not  lye  long  before  they  ufe  it ; 
and  if  it  be  uled  with  Stone,  to  befure  let  the  Stones  be  dry  ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  Summer  Seafon  is  to  he  Elefted. 

But  for  Bricly,  If  they  arc  laid  In  the  Winter,  let  them  be 
drv  alfo;  but  if  they  arc  laid  in  the  Summer,  then  let  them 
be  wet  /for  it  will  quit  your  Coft  to  employ  a  Boy  to  wet 
them  in'the  Summer,  for  they  will  Unite  with  the  Mortar  the 
better.  S yft.  Agri.  238. 

(a.)  I  have  heard  an  old  Mafon.  fay,  that  he  hath  obferved 
that  it  in  their  Mortar,  there  were  anv  little  Stones  of  Liwe 
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that  were  not  run  •  that  this  would  heave  up  Tiles  in  the 
covering  of  Houfes,  And  he  further  added,  That  one 
time  above  all  the  reft,  when  they  were  building  of  a  Brick 
Stable,  he  did  obferve ,  that  Three  or  Four  of  the  upmoft 
Courfe  of  Bricks,  were  heaved  up  by  fuch  Mona*  where  the 
Time  was  not  totally  Slackned  (or  Run,  as  h?  Phrafed  it.  ) 
He  Paid, therefore  it  was  their  Cuftome  to  let  their  Mortar  \yz 
fometime  after  it  was  made,  to  prevent  fuch  accidents  :  fie 
faith  they  ufe Fourty  Eight  Buthels  of  Sand  to  Thirty  Two  of 
Lime. 

He  being  ask’d, Whether  Mortar  were  no"  ftrongdt  if  it  were 
made  while  the  Lime  was  in  Stone,  vi%  while  it  was  very  new', 
before  it  was  in  the  leaft  Slackned  ?  He  anfwer’d  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  •  but  then  faith  he,  it  doth  require  abundance  of  Wa¬ 
ter  to  make  it  into  Mortar ;  and  that’s  the Reafon  we  commonly 
let  it  Run  of  it  felf  before  we  ufe  it. 

r 

Obfervations  of  Lime. 

( r.)  It  hath  been  obferved  by  fome,  that  Lime  made  of  foft 
Chalk,  is  not  fo  good  as  that  which  is  made  of  the  hardelt 
fort.  Compatible  to  this, is  that  of  Sir  H.  IVotton,  in’s  Elem. 
Archi .  of  who  fays, it  muft  he  confe (Ted, that  to  mak dime  with¬ 
out  any  great  choice  of  ret  ufe  Stuff,  as  we  commonly  do,  is 
an  Engljfl)  Error,  of  no  (mall,  moment  in  our  Buildings : 
Whereas  the  Italians  at  this  Dav,  and  much  more  the  Ancients, 
did  burn  their  (Trmeft  Stone,  and  even  fragments  of  Marble, 
where  it  was  copious;  which  in  time  became  almoft  Marble 
again,  or  at  leaft,  of  indifolvable  durity,  as  appearethin  the 
ftanding  Theatres  and  Temples  ;  as  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  for 
Inftance,  which  Dr.  If  ua  net  fawin  his  Travels,  which  has  been 
built  the(e  2400  Years;  as  alfo  Tirtts's  Amphitheater  and 
Arch,  which  are  idoo  Years.  We  have  ai(o  here  in  England 
fome  Buildings  of  great  Antiquitv;  I  {hall  inftance  but  one  at 
prefent,  vi^.  Dover  Caftle,  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  Julius  Cafar,  or  Aru tragus  ;  but  let  it  be  either  of 
them,  it  muft  be  above  1600  Years  Old. 

Obfcrvation  of  Sand,  &c. 

(6.)  of  Sand  and  IVater  in  making  of  Mortar:  ft  hath 
been  obferved,  that  if  you  cannot  have  your  choice  of  Lime, 
it’s  a  thing  of  no  fmall  importance,  to  make  choice  of  good 
Sand  and  IVater  to  make  good  Mrtar  ;  for  all  Sand  that  is 
dufty, makes  the  Mortar  the  weaker  ;and  the  rounder  the  Sand, 
the  ftronger  the  Mortar ,  as  is  ufually  obferved  in  Water-drift 
Sand  •  That  makes  better  Mortar  than  Sand  out  of  the  Pit. 

Therefore, if  you  have  occa(ion  *'or  Extraordinary  Mortar, 
wa(h  your  Sand  in  a  Tub,  till  the  Water,  after  much  ftirring, 
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come  off  clear;  and  mix  that  with  New  Lime ,  and  your  Mor- 
t&r  will  be  very  hard  and  durable.  It  hath  been  objcrved ,  th^t 
if  the  Water  befoul,  dirty  or  muddy,  byfo  much  will  your 
Mortar  be  the  weaker.  Syft.  Agri.  139. 

(?•)  Of  a  durable,  cheap,  and  very  hard  Mortar  or  Cement , 
much  ufed  in  fame  Parts  of  Sufj'ex ,  to  make  Cifterm  for  to  wet 
their  Corn  in  for  the  making,  of  Malt ;  and  alfo  for  making 
of  Floors  for  their  Couch  or  heap  of  water’d  Corn  to  lye  and 
grow,  or  come  on,  as  the  Ruflick  Phrafes  it :  Thefe 
Floors,  if  well  made,  are  very  fmooth  and  hard,  almoft  like 
a  Stone.  This  Mortar  is  made  of  Lime ,  (  uhich  muff  be  good 
and  unbacked.,  vi%.  new  in  the  Stone  )  and  Brook-Sand  (  vi%. 
Such  as  is  by  feme  call’d  Water-drift  Sand,  i.  r.  fuch  as  is 
waflied  down  into  the  Rivers )  and  the  dull  of  Iron  from  the 
Forge,  (  commonly  call’d  tiantltur: )  This  Anvil  Duft  muff 
be  beat  very  fmall,  and  to  well  mixed  and  temper’d  with  the 
Sand  and  Lime,  Wiih  this  Mo'tar,  I  have  known  feveral 
Citterns  made,  which  did  as  well  as  thole  which  were  made 
with  Tarris,  which  is  far  more  (  hargeable.  But  y.»u  are  here 
to  Note,  That  the  b  ft  Seafon  to  make  thefe  (  is  well  as  o' her 
Cifterns  )  is  in  the  Summer,  and  ro  let  them  hand  a  Month, 
Two  or  Tf  ree,  according  as  the  Seafon  is,  that  it  may  be 
•^hro’  dry,beforeyou  ufe  it.  v .  •  '  , 

New  Obfervations. 

i  • 

i  (8.)  Of  another  fort  of  Mortar  or  Cement  for  CiOerrn  ;  and 
alfo  fortieth  mg  obfcrvable  of  making  Pooh  to  hold  Water. 

Itis  common  to  lay  Stone  or  Brick  with  Tarns,  aud  it  will 
keep  Water  very  well  v  or  you  may  make  a  Cewnt  to  join 
your  Brick  or  Stone  withal,  w  ith  a  Compofition  made  of 
flacked,  lifted  Lime  and  Linjcid-Oyl ,  Temper’d  together  wish 
Tow,  or  Cotton  Wool*  It  hath  been  cbferved,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Method  will  make  Cijtcrns  to  hold  Water  very  well  ; 
which  is  thus :  Firft,  lay  a  Bed  of  good  City,  and  on  that,  lay 
your  Bricks  for  the  Flo  >r  ;  then  raile  the  Wall  round  about, 
leaving  a  convenient  lpace  behind  the  W«ll  to  ram  in  CUy  , 
which  may  be  done  as  faft  as  you  raife  the  Wall  ;  fo  that 
when  it  is  fin ifhed,  jt  will  be  a  Cificm  of  Clay,  Wall’d  within 
with  Brick  *.  If  this  be  made  in  a  Cellar,  or  fome  damp  Place, 
the  Brick  will  keep  the  Clay  moift  (  altho’  the  Ciller n  be  emp¬ 
ty  of  Water  )  that  it  will  never  Crack.  This  I  have  known 
to  hold  Water  perfectly  well  in  a  lhady  place,  tho’  not  in  a 
'Cellar-  Thus,  in  a  Garden  or  other  places  may  fuch  Cifterns 
be  made  made  in  the  Earth,  and  cover’d  over,  the  Rain  Wa¬ 
ter  being  conveyed  thereto, by  declining  Channels  running 
into  it;  into  which,  the  Alleys  and  Walks  may  be  made  to  caft 
theii  Water  in  hafty  Showers;  alfo  in  or  near  Houfes,  may 
ibe  Water  that  falls  from  them  be  deduced  thereunto. 

‘  l  ■  . 1  ■  It’s 
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It's  Ob(erved,  as  anufual  way,  to  make  Pools  orPondt  of  Wa* 
ter  on  Hills  and  Downs  for  Catrel,  by  laying  a  good  Bed  of 
CUy  near  half  a  Foot  thick;  and  after  along  and  laborious 
ramming  thereof,  then  lay  another  Courfeof  CUy  about  the 
fame  thicknefs,  and  ram  'that  alfo  very  well;  then  Pave  it 
with  F lints  very  well,  or  other  stones ,  which  not  only  pre- 
ferves  the  CUy  from  the  tread  of  the  Cattle,  °dc.  but  from 
chapping  of  the  Wind  or  Sun  when  the  Pool  is  empty.  Note 
alfo,  That  if  there  be  the  leaft  hole  or  chap  in  the  bottom,  it 
will  never  hold  Wafer,  unlefs  you  renue  the  whole  Labour. 
Syftm.  Atru  105. 

(9.)  Of  an  exceeding  ftrong  and  luffing  Cement  or  Mortar # 
fit  for  a  Sun-Dial  on  a  Wall;  it  hath  b.-tn  obfened,  that 
Lime  and  Sand  (  Brook  Sand  is  b*ft  )  and  fome  Hair,  being  well 
temper’d  with  a  fufikient quantity  of  Linfeed-Oyl ,  this  fpread 
upon  a  Wall,  will  harden  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  otone,  and  not 
decay  in  many  Ages:  Where  Note,  tnatif  you  cannot  get 
Oyh  Scummed  or  Fleet  Milk  (  as  it's  call’d  in  fome  Places)  vvi  l 
do  indifferent  well ;  this  will  la  ft  fix  times  as  long  as  common 
Plafter,  with  Lime,  flair  and  Water.  Poltgr.  z\ 

(to.)  Of  an  Excellent  Cement  for  Earthen-Pipes,  &c.  A 
very  ingenious  Man,  (  faith  Elq;  Boil )  much  imploy’d  about: 
coftly  Water-worksand  Dams,  affuies  me,  That  the  bed  way 
to  join  together,  and,  if  nted  .  be,  piece  and  mend  with  a 
dole  and  lafting  Cement, the  Pipes  that  are  ufrd  for  Subterranel 
Aquadu&s, that  are  long  to  hold  running  Water,  is  to  take 
good  Clay  (  fuch  as  Tobacco-Pipes  are  made  of  )  and  having 
dry’d  it,  and  reduced  it  to  very  fine  Powder,  and  mixt  good 
ftore  of  flhort  Flocks  with  it,  beat  it  up  very  diligently,  with 
as  much  Linfeed-Oyl  as  will  ferve  to  bring  it  to  a  ft  iff  Pad, 
almoft  like  well  kneaded  Dow. 

This  Paft,  he  fafhions  into  Pipes  of  the  length  and  bignefs 
required,  which  tho’  they  will  be  long  a  dry  ing  in  the  Air, 
yet  when  once  throughly  dry,  are  very  ftaueh  and  lafting. 
Boil's  Ufeful.  of  Nat.  Phylof. 

( 1 1 .)  Of  an  Excellent  Mortar,  Cement  or  lute,  which  will 
endure  the  Fire.  That  fort  of  Mortar  or  C-mm  which  is  fitted 
for  the  Conftru&jon  of  Pumices ,  whether  Chymical  or  others, 
is  to  be  made  with  Red  Clay ,  not  too  fat,  leaft  it  be  Subjeti  to 
Chinks ;  nor  too  lean  or  Tandy,  leaft  it  bind  not  enough. 
This  Clay  mnft  be  wrought  in  Watcrn,  wherein  ftore  of  Horfe- 
dung  ar.d  Chimny  -foot  hath  been  fteept,  and  mixt  well  toge¬ 
ther  ;  by  which,  a  Salt  is  Communicated  to  the  Water,  bind¬ 
ing  the  Clay,  and  making  it  fit  to  abide  the  Fire  ;  This  hath 
been  objerved >  to  do  exceeding  well  for.  Chymical  Furnices. 
It  is  obferved  alfo,  to  do  well  in  Luting  of  Chymical-  Yet- 
fels,  vi f.  to  arm  or  fpread  about  either  Glafs  or  Earthen  Vef- 
fels  which  are  expos’d  to  the  open  Fire;  but  then,  you  muft 
add  to  the  Clay, common  Salt,  or  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  Aqua- 
fonts,  beaten  or  ground  Glafs,  and  Scales  of  Iron  falling  from 
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the  Anvil  in  the  Smith’s  Forge:  By  this  Compofition,  a  lute 
may  be  made  fo  reliftiiag  to  the  Fire,  that  it  will  be  impene¬ 
trable  to  Vapours  ;  infomuch,  that  it  will  ferve  inftead  of  Rc- 
forts,  when  the  length  and  violence  ol  Flaming  Fire  which  is 
ufually  given  at  the  end  of  Mineral  Operations,  hath  melted 
the  Glafs  ones.  Ve.  Feb.  Chym.  96. 

(12.)  It  hath  been  cbferued,  that  in  Italy,  tliey  much  ufe 
this  Receipt  for  Pl&ftering  of  their  Ceilings ,  Floors  or  Walls  yvi^< 
They  take  fine  Loam  or  Chy, into  which  they  put  Bullocks  Blood 
inftead  of  Water,  well  tempering  and  mixing  It  together? 
this, when  dry,  will  be  a  very  ftrong  and  binding  Subftance; 
and  being  well  fmoothed,  it  will  glifter  and  become  very  hard : 
The  worft  of  it  is,  that  it  hath  a  frnell  wliich  is  a  litcie  offen- 
five  at  firft,  but  as  it  hardens  and  drys,  it  will  lofe  this  fcent. 
Mi  cab  <5.  • 

(13  )  Of  a  Vlxfter  wherewith  Floors  are  made.  In  Not. 
inebamjhire  (  faith  Mr.  Speed  )  there  grows  a  Stone  wliich  is 
fofter  than  Alabafter,  but  being  burnt,  it  will  make  a  Plafter 
harder  than  that  of  Paris,  wherewith  they  Floor  their  upper 
Rooms;  for  betwixt  the  Juyftes  they  lay  long  Bulrufhes,  and 
there  fpread  their  Plafter,  whieh  when  it’s  throughly  dry,  be¬ 
comes  fofbllid  and  hard, that  it  Feemeth rather  to  be  firm  Stone 
thanAfrfar ;  and  it  is  trocien  upon  without  any  fear  or  danger, 

(14.)  Of  a  Serviceable  and  ufeful  Plaffcr  for  Mining  Qor 
Walling]  much  ufed  in  Tome  Parts  of  Kji it,  for  the  external 
Wall  of  their  Houfes,  the  which  they  call  Rough  calling  j 
which  is  commonly  laid  over  Timber  and  all,  in  feme  kind  of 
Ornamental  Work,  according  to  the  Fancy  of  the  Artifi¬ 
cer,  In  Rhombs  (or  Diamonds)  Circles,  Squares,  or 
•rnixtof  feme  or  all  of  thef'e ;  or  fome  Florifhes  or  Trail  work. 
They  firft.  next  to  the  Laths,  lay  on  a  Pi  after,  which  thev  work 
in  their  Ornamental  Figures:  This  Pla’ler  is  cf  Lime.  Sand, 
(  Brook,  or  Writer-drift  Sand  is  heft  )  Hair,  and  Anvil- Du^f 
from  the  Smiths  Forge,  or  Duft  of  the  Bearing  of  Guns  ; 
but  for  want  of  this,  Iron-Mine-Duft  is  ufed.  When  this 
Plafter  is  laid  on,  they  commonly  (  if  they  can  procure  it ) 
itick  it  full  of  finall  pieces  of  broken  Glafs,  which  not  only 
makes  it  moie  durable,  but  alfo  adds  a  Lufter  to  it,  Shimper- 
ingagainftthe  Sun-Beams,  which  makes  it  feein  very  piealing 
to  the  Beholders,  per.  Autbo . 

(if.)  Of  a  Profitable  and  cheap  Mortar  for  Bui’dingj 
wherein,  either  no  Lime,  ot  but  a  fmail  quantity  (hall  be  re- 
quifite.  A  Wife,  Ancient,  and  Rich  Soap-boyler.  dwelling 
without  Algate,  hath,  for  the  Encouragement  of  others,  long 
fmee  fire&ed  a  Fair  and  ftately  Building  of  Brick  for  his  own 
Habitation;  upon  the  good  fuccefs  whereof,  he  hath  lately 
Built1' another  Houfe  ot  no  fmail  Charge:  The  Mortar  of 
which,  did  coniift  of  Two  Loads  of  waft  Soap- Ajbes,  one  Load 
of  Lime,  one  Loud  of  Loame,  and  one  Load  of  Wooll,with 
Sand,  .temper’d  together.  Sir  H,  Plat's  Jewel  Houfe. 

•>  *  .  •  ;  (if.)  Anothq 
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(16.)  Another  Soap-boyler  of  good  Credit  and  Experience, 
hath  uied  only  Loame  and  Soap- Afar,  temper’d  and  wrought 
together  inftead  of  Mortar  ;  with  which,  he  hath  laid  the 
Foundation ,  and  Built  the  Chimneys  of  his  Dwelling  Houfe 
in  Southward  which  hath  endured  many  Storms  already,  which 
have  overturned  many  Tunnels  of  Chimneys,  both  New  and 
Old,  which  were  Built  with  common  Mortar :  I  doubt  not 
(  faith  Sir  Hugh  Vlat )  but  that  fome  Bricklayers  and  Lime- 
burners,  will  oppofe  this  New  Pra&ice  ;  but  if  thefe  Three 
Obfervations  are  not  fufficient,  I  can  back  them  with  Three- 
Icore  more,  which  have  been  already  made  within  the  City 
and  Suburbs  of  London ;  fo  that  whoever  takes  a  careful  view 
of  our  late  Buildings  of  Brick  (efpecially  within  the  Suburbs 
of  the  City)  (nail  find  great  (lore  of  thefe  waft  Ajhes  imploy- 
ecf  in  Building.  He  proceeds,  and  faith,  by  the  Example  of 
thefe  Two  Men,  many  others  of  late,  have  ufed  many  Hun¬ 
dred  Loads  of  thefe  After,  and  would  have  ufed  many  Thou¬ 
sand  Loads  more  before  this  time,  but  that  they  find  this  Mor¬ 
tar  very  Corrofive,  and  fretting  their  Hands  in  ufeing  it,  and 
rough  in  laying,  more  than  common  Mortar .  Thefe  Two 
(lender  Faults (  of  this  Mortar,  faith  he  )  may  foon  be  Reme¬ 
died,  tho’  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  take  to  be  none,  buc  rather  an 
Excellent  quality  approbate  to  the  Nature  of  Mortar :  And 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Builders,  I  (hall  here  give  them 
the  beft  of  Advice  orCounlel,  as  to  this  Matter  5  which  (hall 
beluch,  as  I  dare  undertake  to  Warrantee, upon  my  Credit, 
if  carefully  performed.  And  Firft,  as  to  the  roughnefsof  it, 
any  one  that  is  not  Blind,  may  fee  which  way  to  remedy  it ; 
for  if  it  be  either  ground  or  beat  in  fine  Powder  before  it  be 
mixt  with  the  Sand,  it  will  be  brought  to  a fmoother  Temper: 
And  as  for  the  Charge  in  powdering  it,  I  dare  ingage,  that 
the  profit  of  a  Days  Labour,  will  anfwer  the  Charge  of 
Three  Men’s  Wages,  in  the  difference  of  the  Price  of  a  Load 
of  thei'e  Ajhes 9  and  One  Hundred  of  Lime,  Then  as  to  the 
Corrolivenefs,  it  may  in  fome  fort  be  avoided  by  wearing  of 
Gloves,  without  which, they  feldom  lay  any  Bricks,  to  avoid 
the  like  Effeffs  which  they  find  in  Limed  Mortar :  Bat  for 
an  afliired  Remedy  ( if  the  fame  be  fuch  as  cannot  be  endured 
by  the  Bricklayers )  let  thefe  waft  Ajhes  be  re-imbibed  with 
Water,  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  fome  part  of  the  Salt  be 
feparated  from  it;  and  then,  without  queftion,  it  will  be 
gentle  enough,  and  much  of  its  fretting  nature  taken  away. 
He  farther  ad detb  ;  1  will  pafs  over  the  Ufe  of  them,  in  Pa¬ 
ving  the  Streets,  and  laying  of  Bowling- Allies  wherein 
many  Hundred  Loads  of  thele  Ajh «,  are  yearly  confumed 
London  and  the  Suburbs.  Ibid* 
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Obfervahons  of  W  hi  te-wa  filing. 

(17.)  Of  JVhite-roafting  Plafter’d  Walls ;  It  muft  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  Wall  is  very  well  Plaftered  with  fine  Plafter 
well  layed  ;  after  which,  you  may  Whiten  it  wi*h  Lime-Milk , 
very  clear,  which  I  fhall  by  and  by  deferibe.  The  Wall  fhoutd 
be  very  well  wet  with  Water;  for  all  the  Secret  confifts  in 
the  Whitenings  not  dryingtoo  faft,  but  rather  very  (lowly, 
which  gives  the  Lime  time  to  fix  it  felf,  drying  lei fu reify  ; 
and  being  thus  managed,  the  Walls  will  neither  white  your 
Hands  nor  your  Clothes:  If-  there  were  any  dirt  upon  the 
Wall,  it  ought  to  be  feraped  off.  It  will  do  alfo  upon  Free- 
ftonc,  it  being  ftruck  over  Two  or  Three  times;  after  a 
while  (  ui{.  an  Hour  or  Two  )  ftrike  it  over  with  the  palm 
of  your  Hand,  and  it  will  Pollifti  it  like  Marble.  Lemer. 
Mod.  Cur  if 

Of  making  Lime-Milk. 

(18.)  The  heft  Lime  Milk  is  made  after  the  Lime  hath  been 
a  longtime  (lucked,  into  which,  having  put  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  it  muff  be  (hi  red  till  it  make  a  white  Froth  on 
the  top,  which  muft  be  immediately  taken  off  and  kept  for 
ufe.  The  laft  paffing  over,  it  ought  to  be  with  Milk  of  un¬ 
flacked  Lime,  that  the  White  may  have  the  better  Glofs. 
Ibid. 

(19.)  Of  another  way  of  White- wafting :  It  muft  be  firft 
done  over  with  Lime  and  Black,  well  layed  by  Rule  and  Plum¬ 
met,  and  be  rubbed  over  fmooth,  then  Whiten  it  Three  or 
Four  times  together  with  Lime-Mil^ :  The  Firft  White  muft 
be  very  clear;  the  Second,  fomewhat  thicker;  and  the  Third, 
more,  fo  putting  to  it  more  or  Ids  Water,  as  you  think  fit. 
This  way  may  be  called  the  beft,  moft  beautiful  and  quickeft 
of  alb  Ibid. 

(10.)  Of  a  Wav  ufed  in  France ,  to  Rub  and  Colour  P /<*- 
fler'  d,  Ceilings  and  Fhors  : 

You  mult  ferape  it  very  well,  then  take  Urine  and  Soot  of 
a  Chimney,  or  of  an  Oven  is  better;  mix  and  diffolve  it  we  1, 
letting  it  infufeTwo  Days ;  then  with  a  Brufh.  rub  the  Floor 
or  Ceiling ,  and  let  them  dry  before  you  walk  over  them  ; 
when  dry,  rub  them  as  you  do  Boarded  Floors.  Ibid. 

(it.)  For  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Curious,  I  fhall  here  add, 
the  Method  of  making  the  Plafter  of  the  Ancients,  wherewith 
they  made  their  Ground  for  that  Noble  Way  of  Frejco  Paint¬ 
ing,  (o  much  efteem’d  by  the  Ancient  Greeks ,  and  fince  by  the 
Romans.  Plutarch  tt llsus.  that  Bratus,  the  Great  Commander 
under  ptolmy  King  of  JFg\p>  fpared  the  facking  of  2  City, 
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purely  for  the  Excellency  of  Frefco  Painting,  that  was  upon 
the  Walls  and  outfide  of  the  Houfes.  Jt  hath  alfo  been  mucfi 
in  efteem  amongft  the  Germans,  who  had  feveral  Towns  of 
it  rarely  done ;  which  were  ruined  in  the  Wars  betwixt  the 
Emperor  and  the  Proteftants.  At  Fountain-BIeau ,  in  Jfrance ,  is 
Excellent  Work  of  this  kind,  done  almoft  too  Years  ag'a. 
The  Plajier  they  made  of  Lime,  which  was  often  wafhed  rill 
the  Salt  was  abftrafted  ;  this  was  done  by  often  pouring  Vfa- 
ter  on  it,  which  the  oftener  the  better  ;  this  Li  mo  they  mast 
with  the  fine  Powder  of  Old  rubbifh  Stones  t  This  Plainer 
they  laid  on  in  clear  dry  Weather;  but  to  make  this  Work  the 
■the  more  durable,  they  tiled  to  drive  into  the  Walls,  fturaps 
of  headed  Nails,  about  Fire  01  Six  Inches  afrmder  ;  and  by 
this  means, the  Plafter  was  prderved  from  peeling.Then  w'ith 
this  Pad  or  Plafter,  they  Haftered  the  Wall  a  pretty  thicknefs, 
le  ting  it  dry  ;  being  dry,  they  Plafterecl  it  over  again,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  half  a  B3rlyCorn,  very  fine  and  fmooth  ♦ 
then  your  Colours  being  r»!ady  prepared,  work  this.  Iaff  Pla- 
ftering  over  whilftit  is^vet,  fo  will  vour  Painting  unite  and 
Join  fail:  to  the  Plafter,  and  dry  together  as  a  perfect  Com- 
poft.  For  this  ufe  all  Eairthy  Colours  are  beft,  as  the  Oilers, 
Spanijh  Brown,  Spanijh  White,  Terrx-verf,  and  the  like- 
Mineral  Colours  are  naught*  For  this  Defign  they  u fed  Pen¬ 
cils  aad  Brulhes,  long  and  foft,  otherwife  the  Work  would 
not  be  fmooth  :  They  alfo  obferved,  to  let  their  Colours  be 
full,  and  to  flow  freely  fi*om  the  Pencil  or  Brjfti.  Sand . 
Graph.  8f.  N.  B.  Your  Colours  may  be  mixt  with  Lime- 
Water,  M/7^or  Whey. 

( 2z .)  Of  Burning  Lime:  Aft  Ingenious  Sujpx  Gentleman  in¬ 
troduced  the  ufe  of  Fern,  for  Burning  of  lime,  which  he  found 
anfwered  that  end  as  well  as  Wood  (the  Hame  thereof  being 
Vehement)  and  is  far  Cheaper.  Coll.  Eng..  Wor.  193. 
And  why  might  it  not  ferve  alfo,  to  Burn  Bricks  and  Tiles ,  if 
it  were  Cut  in  Seafon,  and  bound  up  when  dry  into  Fagots 
fit  for  for  the  Kiln  ? 

(23.)  Of  White- ivafhing  of  Walls  and  Ceilings:  For  this 
purpofe  they  generally  ufe  Lime  incorporated  with  Size-Wa¬ 
ter  :  But  I  have  heard  fome  Ancient  Mafons  commend  Fleet - 
Milk  [C/?.  fuch  as  the  Cieain  hath  been  feummed  from']  or 
Whey ,  and  they  fay,  it  makes  3  better  White,  and  more  dura¬ 
ble:  Efq;  S' under  Jon  in’s  Gr  iphice  fays,  it  will  endure  the 
Weather  very  well.  r 

Obfervatiotjs  1 ?/  Tiles,  &c 

O4.)  Of  Tiles  and  covering  of  Houfes,  &c.  Tiles  are 
made  of  better  Earth  than  Bricks,  vi\.  commonly  of  well 
tempered  Clay.  IPs  a  general  Observation,  that  thole  Tiles 
which  Workmen  call  Salmon  Tils/  (  which  are  of  a  Light  Bed- 
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Kh  Colour  )  are  not  fo  durable  as  tbofc  which  are  of  a  darker 
Colour.  The  length  of  a  Plain  Ttle,  is  ufually(at  London, 
faith  Mr.  Leybourn  )  Ten  Inches  and  an  half,  and  in  breadth 
Six,  and  in  thicknefs  near  Three  quarters  of  an  Inch  :  But 
I  find  this  is  not  the  ufual  fize  every  where,  for  I  have  ob- 
fervedy  tT>at  in  fome  parts  of  S'ujJ tx,  that  they  are  (  when  burnt ) 
Ten  Inches  long,  Six  broad,  and  about  half  an  Inch  thick. 
And  whereas  Mr.  Leybourn  faith,  that  one  Tils  weighs  about 
Two  Pound  and  an  half;  I  found,  that  Eight  Sujfex  Tiles 
weighed  about  Seventeen  Pound,  which  is  Two  Pound 
Two  ounces  each,  AvtrL  Weight.  Now  as  to  the 
Weight  of  the  Covering  of  Houfts,  Men  differ  in  their  Opi¬ 
nions  accord  iitg  to  their  different  Obfervations  ;  The  heavier 
any  covering  is  to  a  Houle  (  faith  Mr.  V/orhdge )  the  greater 
is  the  Expence  in  railing  the  whole  Frame  or  Building  to  fup- 
port  it,  and  the  fooner  doth  it  require  Reparations ;  therefore. 
Heating  with  Lend  or  fiat  Stone  ( in  Suffix,  call’d  Horjhm- 
Stone)  is  not  to  he  approved,  by  reafon  of  its  Weight,  where 
Earthen  Tile,  Slits  or  Shinties  are  to  be  had.  Next  unto  Lead  or 
Stone,  Tiles  made  of  Clay  are  the  heavieft  ;  and  all  know 
are  moft  in  life.  Pan-tiles  (  faith  he  )  fuch  as  come  from 
/Tolland.,  are  the  befr  and  light'  If  Covering  of  any  forts  of 
Tiles,  fyj}.  Ag'i.  157.  You  fhall  next  hear,  what  Mr.  Ley* 
bourn  hath  obfsryed  as  to  this  Matter. 

(25.)  Of  the  diftance  of  Laths ,  Number  of  Tiles  and 
Nails,  &c.  ufed  in  a  Square  or  Y.iid  of  Healing  or  Covering; 
of  its  Weight,  0V. 

Mr.  Leybourn  hath  ohferved,  that  in  and  about  London,  the 
ufual  diftance  of  Laths  on  the  Reefs  of  Houfes,is  about  Three 
and  a  half  or  Four  Inches,  with  J  Counter  Lath  between  Rafter 
and  Rafter  ;  orTwo,iftheRaftersfiand  at  a  very  large  diftance. 
Now  he  hath  obfirvea,  lhat  one  bundle  of  Laths  of  five  Foot 
long,  and  five  Hundred  of  Niils*,  or  one  Bundle  of  Four 
Foot  and  Six  hundred  of  Nails,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
to  the  Hundred,  at  Seven  Inches  Gage  (as  the  Bricklayers 
term  it  )  will  Lath  aSpuare,/.  e„  Ten  Foot  every  way,  which 
will  require  about  66$,  or  <570 Tiles \  and  one  Tiler  will  co¬ 
ver  fuch  a  Square  in  a  Day.  But  as  to  the  Weight,  Mr.  Ley- 
bourn  differs  from  Mr.  IVbrlidge  ;  for  whereas  Mr.  Worlidgc 
faicb,  that  Lead  is  the  heavieft  Covering,  Mr.  Leyboiim  demon- 
crates  the  contrary,  thus;  tor  faith  he,  One  Foot  of  Le^i 
(  it  New  )  will  weigh  Eight  or  Nine  Pound  ;  but  if  old,  lefs, 
as  Six  or  Seven.  Now  fuppofetiie  moft,  that  one  Foot  Weigh 
Nine  Pound,  the  Yard  Square  will  weigh  Eighty  One  Pound, 
and  a  Square  will  weigh  Nine  Hundred  Pound  :  Now  he  faith, 
that  Sixty  Tiles  laid  at  Seven  Inches  Gage, will  Cover  a  Yard  ; 
which  at  Two  Pound  and  I13K  pe'T/7e,amountstoOne  hundred 
and  fifty  Pound  ;  and  at  Six  Hundred  Sixty  Five  Tiles  tp 
the  Square,  the  Square  will  weigh  One  Thoufand  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  Sixty  Two  Pound :  Here  is  nothing  confidered  for  the 
weigh  of  the  Mortar,  which  i$  no  fmall  matter ;  but  we  did 

not 
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not  allow  any  thing  in  the  Lead  Covering  for  Soder ;  But  tho", 
Lead  be  the  lightcft  Covering,  yet  Tiles  are  the  CheapeftJ 
As  to  the  quantity  of  Mortar  ufed  in  a  Square  of  Healing  or 
Tiling ;  V.  Num.  the  ;i,  Flat,  for  Birch  .  I  haa  it 
for  an  Obfervation  of  a  Country  Bricklayer,  that  betwixt 
Three  and  Four  Bulhels  of  Sand,  and  Two  Bufhels  of  Lfiw, 
would  make  a  fit  quantity  of  Mortar  for  a  Square  of  Tiling. 
This  Bricklayer  aifo  told  me,  that  he  did  approve  of  heavy 
Covering  to  Houles,  fuppoiing  the  Building  fit  to  fupport 
it:  For, faith  he,  I  have  obferved,  that  High  Buildings  that 
have  been  Covered  with  Pantiles,  which  is  a  very  light  Cover¬ 
ing,  hath  been  very  fubjeft  to  be  fhaken  and  rocked  to  and 
fro  by  the  Wind,  and  thereby  the  Tiles  have  been  loofned,  atid 
the  Rain,  hath  by  this  means,  found  vents  into  the  Buildings  5 
akho’  Pantiles  be  accounted  very  good  Covering;  (  whiah 
we  may  obferve  in  their  Covering  the  flat  Roofs  of  low 
Sheds,  &c.  with  them,  where  they  keep  out  wet  very  well.  ) 
Now,  faith  he,  a  heavy  Covering  to  a  Building  (efpecially  a. 
Timber  one  )  is  a  great  means  to  fteddy  and  fix  a  Building; 
thereby  enabling  it  to  refift  the  Violence  of  Turbulent  Winds* 
Newt.  Obfer. 

Observations  on  drawing  Stone. 

(27.)  Of  drawing  fanes,  or  breaking  Rocl>s:  It  hath  long 
beeo,  and  Bill  is  (  faith  Efq*,  Boil )  in  many  Places,  a  matter  ot 
much  Trouble  and  Expence,  as  well  of  Time  as  Money,  to  cut 
out  of  Rocl^s  of  Alabajier  and  Marble,  great  Pieces,  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  Squared  or  Cut  into  other  fhapes  ;  but  what  by  the 
help  of  divers  Tools  and  Inftruments,  cannot  in  fome  Quar¬ 
ries  be  Fjfefted,  without  much  Time  and  Toyl,  is  in  other, 
Places  eafily  and  readily  performed  ( as  I  have  obfervei )  by, 
making,  with  a  fit  Inflrument,  a  fmall  perforation  into  the? 
Fpcl^  which  may  reach  a  pretty  way  into  the  Body  of  it,  and,' 
have  fuch  a  thicknefs  of  the  Roclt  over  it  as  is  thought  conve¬ 
nient  to  be  blo«n  up  at  one  time  ;  for  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
perforation  (  which  tends  upwards  ) there  is  placed  a  conve¬ 
nient  quantity  of  Gunpowder,  and  then  all  the  reft  of  the: 
Cavity  being  fill’d  with  Stones  and  rubbifh  ftrongjy  rammed 
in  (  except  a  little  place  that  is  left  for  the  Trail) )  the  Powder;, 
by  the  help  of  thatTrain,  being  fired,  and  the  impetuoni 
Flame  being  hindredfrom  expanding  it  felf  downwards,  hy 
reafon  of  the  newly  mentioned  Obftacle,  concurring  with  Jits 
own,  tending  another  away,  difplays  its  focre  againft  the  rip¬ 
per  parts  of  the  Rod*$  which  igt  making  its  felf  a  paftage,  it 
cracks  into  feveral  Parts,  moft  of  them  not  too  anwildy  to  be 
rttinageable  by  the  Workmen. 
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And  this  way  of  Blowing  up  Roc£r,  a  little  varied  and  im¬ 
proved,  Pome  Ingenious  Acquaintance  of  ours,  imployed  by 
the  Publick to  make  vaft  Piles,  have  lately  (as  I  received  the 
’  account  of  themfelves  )  blown  up  or  fcattered,  with  a  few 
Barrels  of  Cun  P^rvier,  many  Hundred,  not  to  fay  Thoufand 
'.'Tuns  of  common  Rock.  Vjeof  Exper.  Pbjlof, 

Now  we  are  Treating  of  Stone  Quarries ,  I  will  here  add 
ail  Obfervxtion  of  the  Reverend  Gilbert *s,  lord  Bijbop  of  Strum  • 
It’s  not  a  common,  but  a  rare  and  Curious  Piece  of  Mecbanick 
^Work. 

( 17 .)  Of  Pots,  which  are  turned  out  of  Stone:  There 
is  a  fort  of  Pots  of  Stone ,  that  is  ufed  not  only  in  alt 
the  KitchinS  here,  (  which  was  the  Town  of  Chxvennes  J  but 
al  moft  a!i  Dwi/urdy  over,  call’d  Ltvege.  The  Stone  feels  Oily 
a.'nd  Scaly,  fo  that  a  Scale  flicks  to  ones  Finger  that  touches 
if  ,  and  isfomewhat  of  the  nature  of  Slate  ;  there  are  about 
7  hree  Mines  (or  Quarries)  of  it  known  in  thefe  Parts;  one 
r  ear  Cbivennes,  another  in  the  Vuhtline ,  and  a  third  in  the 
f  bifons  ;  but  the  firft  is  much  the  heft  :  They  generally  cut  it 
i  n  the  Mine,  round,  of  about  One  Foot  and  an  half  Diameter, 
l  and  about  One  Foot  hnd  a  quarter  thick  ;  and  they  work  it  in* 
i  a  Mill,  where  the  Lhizzels  that  cut  the  Stone,  are  driven  a- 
;  bout  by  a  Wheel  that  is  Pet  a  going  by  Water,  and  which  is 
fo  ordered,  that  he,  who  manages  the  Chizzel,  very  eafily 
draws  forward  the  Wheel  out  of  the  courfeot  the  Water  : 
They  Turn  off  firft  the  outward  Coat  of  this  Stone,  till  it 
is  exadly  Smooth  ;  and  then  they  fepa<ate  one  Pot  after  a- 
nother  by  thefe  fmall  and  hooked  Chizzels,  by  which  they 
makeaNeft  of  Pots  all  one  within  another;  the  outward 
and  biggeft  being  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Beef-Pot;  and  the 
inward  Pot  being  no  bigger  than  a  final)  Pipkin;  thefe  they 
Arm  with  Hooks  and  Circles  of  Brafs,  and  lb  they  are  ferved 
by  them  in  their  Kitchins.  One  of  thofe  Stone  Pots  takes  heat, 
k  and  boils  fooner  than  any  Metal ;  and  whereas  the  bottoms 
hof  Metal  Pots,  tranfmit  the  heat  fo  intirely  to  the  Liquor 
w-ithin,  that  they  are  not  infurferablly  hot;  the  bottom  of 
ti  he  Stone-Pets,  which  are  about  twice  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  Me- 
t  il,  burns  extrearrdy,  it  never  cracks,  neither  gives  it  any  fort 
o  f  taft  to  the  Liquor  that  is  boil’d  in  it  i  But  if  it  falls  to  the 
C  round  it  is  certainly  broke,  for  it  is  very  brittle  ;  yet  this  is 
re  pair’d  by  patching  it  up,  for  they  piece  their  broken  Pots 
fo  clofe,  tho*  without  any  Cement,  by  (owing  with  Iron 
W  ire  the  broken  parcels  together,  that  in  the  holes  which 
the  y  pierce  with  the  Wive#  there  is  not  the  leaft  breach  made, 
except  that  which  the  Wire  both  makes  and  fills. 

Ifhe  Paflage  to  this  Mine(  or  Quarry  j  is  very  inconvenient, 
for  they  muR  creep  into  it  for  near  half  a  Mile,  through  a 
Hoc  k  that  is  fo  hard  ,  that  the  Paflage  is  not  above  Three 
Foot  high  y,  aad  fo  thofe  that  draw  out  the  Stones  creep  all  a- 

long 
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ong  upon  their  Belly,  having  a  Candle  faftned  to  their  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  Stone  laid,  on  a  lort  of  Culhion  made  for  it,  upon 
heir  Hips;  The  Stones  are  commonly  Two  Hundred  Weight. 

let,  from  SvPit\.  94>  . 

Now  we  are  difcourfing  of  Stones,  I  will  here  adjoin  the 
Method  of  Polithing  Marble,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  inch  as 
Live  in  the  Country,  and  cannot  eafily  procure  a  Work-man 
:o  Poliih  Marble  Hearths,  Chimney-Pieces,  which  are 
>rown  dull  with  ufing,  &c. 

Of  Polijhing  Marble. 

(28  )  To  Polifh  Marble  that  hath  loft  its  Glofs  by  long 
ilandmg  or  ufe,  &c.  Yon  mud  firft,  with  a  piece  of  Sand¬ 
stone,  Waterdrift  Sand  and  Water,  rub  your  Marble  till  you 
!ee  it  is  free  from  Afperitiesor  Scares  ;  then  next, .work  it  yet 
fmoother,  with  a  Clout  wetwithWater  and  dipt  in  the  Pow- 
jer  of  Emery  •  when  you  have  thus  brought  it  to  be  very 
:erle,  you  muft  Poliih  and  rub  it  well  with  fine  Linen  Bags 
wet  in  fair  Water, and  dipt  in  the  Powder  of  Putty  ;  this  be¬ 
ing  done,  clear  it  up  with  clean  Linen  Rags,  and  ’twill  have  a 
Glofs  almoft  like  a  Mirour  :  This  Observation  I  had  from  a 
Stone-Cutter  who  I  faw  do  leveral  pieces  of  Marble,  which 
were  old  Chimney-Pieces  and  Hearths;  and  when  he  had 
thus  new  Polifhed  them,  then  they  did  look  exceedingly  well* 
Df  him,  I  did  alfo  learn  the  enfuing  Obfervation . 

(19.)  Of  a  Cement  for  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  (?e.  Take 
the  Powder  of  calcined  Plaficrof  Paris ,  mix  it  with  fair  Wa¬ 
ter,  till  it  be  of  fiich  a  confiftance  as  Batter  is  commonly  made; 
let  this  be  applied  to  the  Stones,  and  immediately  let  them  be 
fix’d  in  their  due  Places,  for  it  drys  in  a  moment,  and  then 
you  cannot  ftir  the  Stones,  if  they  are  not  fix’d  right,  without  a 
gread  deal  of  trouble ;  You  muft  aifo  take  efpecial  Care  in 
letting  the  Stones  one  upon  another,  that  you  fet  them  down 
exattiy  (  as  near  as  may  be  )  with  the  Superfecies  Parallel ; 
for  if  the  Edges  are  never  lb  little  Squat,  they  will  crumble 
off  and  deface  the  Work,  by  fpoiliog  the  Joints.  Newt, 
Obferva . 

Having  laid  before  you  fuch  Modern  Obfervations  as  I  have 
at  prelent  by  me  (  which  I  hope  in  time,  I  (hall  much  enlarge,) 
relating  to  Bricks,  Tiles ,  Mvrtar,  Lime,  Sand ,  &c.  I  had 
thought  to  have  proceeded  next  to  Obfervations  on  Timber  ; 
but(  partly  )  by  the  perfwafion  of  fome  Friends,  and  for  Pome 
other  Reafons,  I  fhall  add  what  fome  of  the  Ancients,  as 
Pliny,  &c.  have  objerved ,  as  to  thofe  matters  ;  hoping  thereby 
to  excite  the  inquifitive  Heads  of  our  prefent  Age,  to  a  more 
nice  inquiry  into  thefe  Matters ;  by  which  means,  we  may  in 

time 
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time  expeft  to  fee  thofe  Ancient  obftrvixions  confirmed,  c 
elfe  exploded;  either  of  which  may  prove  ufeful  to  th 
World.  Another  Reafon  which  I  had  for  this  doing,  was,  br 
caufe  the  Works  of  Pliny  {  and  fome  other  of  the  Ancients 
were  large,  and  hard  to  come  by  ;  by  this  means,  I  am  ii 
hopes, I  fhall fatisfie  ( in  fome  meafure  )  fuch  as  have  defirei 
to  know  what  the  Ancients  had  written  on  thefe  Subjects. 


Of  Bricks. 

(30.)  It’s  an  Cbfervation  of  Pliny' s,  that  to  make  goot 
Bricis,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  of  any  Soil  thatisful 
of  Sand  and  Gravel  •  but  of  a  greyifh  Marie  or  urhitifl 
Chalky  Clay,  or  at  leaflwife  a  redifh  Earth.  The  beft  Seafor 
(faith  he)  to  make  Bricks  or  Tile  is  in  the  Spring,  for  ir 
the  Summer  they  are  apt  .to  be  full  of  Chinks  or  Craniesi 
but  faith  he,  if  you  would  have  good  Bricks  tor  Building,  they 
ought  to  be  Two  Years  old  at  leaft :  Then  as  to  their  ftze,  he 
fays  they  had  three  forts;  the  ordinary  fort  was  One  Foot  and 
half  (  Rowan  Meafure,  which  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  Englifi  ] 
and  in  breadth.  One  Foot;  the  fecond  fort  was  Thiee  Foot; 
and  the  third  fort  Three  Foot  Nine  Inches ;  they  were  all  oi 
one  breadth,  vi^.  a  Foot.  The  fmaller  fort  were  ufed  in  Pri¬ 
vate  Buildings,  and  the  larger  in  Publick.  Plim  Nat.  Hift. 
Vol.  II.555:.  I  muft  not  here  omit  (  faith  Sir  Henry  ff'otton) 
while  I  am  fpeaking  of  this  Part  (  of  Building  )  a  certain 
form  of  ^w^deferibed  by  Vtniele  Barkan,  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leiat  in  the  Jargeft  Edition  of  his  Commentary  on  Vitruvius . 
The  Figure  which  he  there  commends,  is  a  Triangle  ;  every 
ftde  a  Foot  long,  and  an  Inch  and  half  thick,  which  he  highly 
commends  for  many  good  qualities;  as  firft,  that  they  are 
more  commodious  in  the  Management ;  fecondly,  of  lefs  Ex- 
pence;  thirdly,  of  a  fairer  Show,  adding  much  Eeauty  and 
Strength  to  the  Mur al  Angles,  where  they  fall  gracefully  into 
an  indented  Work:  So  that  I  wonder  (  faith  Sir  Henry  )  that 
we  have  not  taken  them  into  life,  being  propounded  by  a 
Man  of  good  Authority  in  this  Knowledge  ;  but  all  Nations 
are  apt  to  ftart  at  Novelties,  and  are  naturally  wedded  to  their 
own  Molds.  Elem.  Arcbi.  14. 

Of  Lime. 

(31.)  Cato  Cenforius  id  his  Obfervations  doth  not  approve  of 
Lime  that  is  made  of  divers  forts  of  Stones,  or  of  various 
Colours;  and  to  fpeak  the  truth  (  faith  Pliny)  white  Stones 
are  better  to  make  Lime  than  hard  ones;  and  it  is  better  foe 
Mafonstlfe:  Some  cbferve,  that  Lime  made  of  hollow  and  Po¬ 
rous  Stones,  is  beft  for  Parging  or  Plaftcring  of  Walls. 

tint 
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Lime  made  of  Stones  which  are  digged  out  of  the  Ground,  is 
:ar  better  than  that  of  Pebbles  gather’d  from  the  River  iide. 
rhat  which  fome  make  of  Mill-Stones,  is  very  good,  becaufe 
t  is  more  Fat  and  Glutinous  than  any  of  the  other  forts. 

?Hn.  Vol.  *•  P*  554* 


Of  Sand. 

(31.)  It  is  an  Obfcrvdtion  of  Pliny7  s,  That  there  are  Two 
Ipecies  of  Sand ,  one  fort  is  digged  out  of  the  Pits,  and  this  re  - 
[uireth  a  quarter  part  of  Lime  to  be  added  to  it,  in  making 
t  into  Mortar  :  A  fecond  fort  is  found  by  the  River  fides,  or 
he  Sea  Ihore  j  and  this  mull  have  one  third  part  of 
dme  5  and  if  there  be  one  third  part  of  Pot-fheards 
«aten  to  Powder  and  add  to  it,  it  will  be  much  the  better 
flortar.  Plin.  Vol.  2.  594^ 

Of  Mortar  and  Plainer. 

(33.)  Pliny  obferves  alfo,  That  Mortar,  the  older  it  is,  the 
etter  for  Building  ;  for  he  faith,  it  was  alfo  accounted  fo  by 
he  Ancients ;  for  (  faith  he  )  in  the  Old  Laws,  which  provi- 
ed  for  the  perpetuity  of  Houfes,  in  Ancient  times,  we  find 
:  exprefly  fet  down,  that  the  Undertaker  to  Build  a  Houfe  at 
certain  Price,  (hall  ufc  no  Mortar  under  Three  Years  of 
ige ;  and  this  was  the  reafon  (  faith  he  )  that  in  thofe  Days* 
Man  (hould  not  fee  any  Rough-cafl:  or  Plaftering  to  rife  in 
lifters,  andbefubjeflt  to  peel  off,  as  it  doth  now-adays : 
.ndthe  Truth  is,  unlefs  there  be  laid  upon  Walls,  three 
|oats  or  thickneffes  of  Mortar  made  with  Sand  and  Lime,  and 
'wo  Courfes  over  them  of  other  Mortar  made  of  Marble- 
frit  and  Lime  temper’d  together,  the  Wails  will  not  be 
ermanent,  nor  Fair  and  Refplendent,  as  they  ought  to  be  ; 
id  where  Walls  are  darapifh,  and  given  tofweat,  by  means  of 
Salt  Humour,  or  Salt  Peter  which  is  the  caufe  of  it;  it  were 
good  way  to  lay  a  Ground  under  it  of  Mortar,  made  of  the 
Dwder  of  Pot  fheards  and  Lime. 

As  for  the  Mortar  made  of  Marble-Grit  and  Lime,  the 
ay  to  know  whether  it  be  well  made,  is  this :  If  it  will  not 
icktothe  Shovel,  but  will  come  out  of  the  heap  neat  and 
ean  again,  it  is  then  good ;  but  it  muft  be  the  contrary  in 
Vhiting  and  Fretwork ;  the  Lime  being  foaked  and  wet  in 
Vater,  ought  to  cleave,  or  Hick  like  Glew.  Plin.  Vol.  2. 
94 •  The  Sbtards  of  Potters  Veffeis  being  beat  into  fine 
owaer,  and  mix’d  with  Lime,  will  make  a  very  ftrong  and 
arable  Mortar  or  Cement.  Plin.  Vol.  2.  554. 
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Of  Stones. 

(34.)  It’s  an  Obfervttton  of  Pliny's ,  that  Stones  which  are 
found  m  Rivers,  are  not  good  for  Building,  for  they  feem  al¬ 
ways  to  be  relenting,  and  fweat  forth  moifture ;  but  fuch 
Stones  as  thefe,  and  all  others  which  you  queftion  whether 
they  are  durable  ,  the  only  Remedy  1  know,  is,  to  dig  them 
out  of  the  Ground  or  Quarry  in  the  Summer,  and  let  them 
have  Two  Years  fealoning,  by  letting  them  lie  abroad  ex- 
pofed  to  all  Weathers,  before  they  be  employ’d  in  Buildings; 
and  fuch  as  have  by  thefe  means  caught  hurt,  may  ferve  well 
enough  in  Ground-work,  and  for  Foundations,  where  they 
are  not  expofed  to  the  Weather ;  and  that  which  remains 
found,  you  may  be  bold  to  employ  in  the  open  Air,  yea,  on 
the  outfide of  Buildings.  .  PUn.  Vol.  z.  $93. 

Having  thus  briefly  laid  before  you  fome  Obfervayons  of  the 
Ancients ,  I  fhall  now  proceed  with  Modem  ones  again » 
and  our  next  Obfcrvation  fhall  be 


Of  Timber. 

(3$.)  Our  Firft  ObfervAtion  of  this  kind  (hall be  in  felling  it  s 
In  former  Ages,  they  obferved  to  fell  Timber  always  in  theWin- 
ter,  when  there  was  lead  Sap  in  it ;  but  now  ( the  more’s 
the  pity  )  by  reafon  of  the  fcarcenefs  of  Oak.  ( the  principal 
limber  )  our  Statutes  oblige  us  to  fell  it  in  the  Spring,  for 
the  conveniency  of  having  the  Bark  for  the  Tanners  ufc.  It 
would  be  no  fmall  conveniency  to  the  Nation,  were  there 
fome  real  way  found  out  of  Tanning  Leather  without  fo 
much  Bark  (as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Chirks  Bowardyhd.s  moil 
ingenioufly  offer’d)  for  by  this  means  we  might  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  Opportunity  to  fell  our  Timber  in  the  Winter ;  for  it  is  a 
general  ObfervAtion,  That  that  Timber  which  is  fell’d  in  the 
Spring  or  Summer  when  the  Tap,  is  very  Turgid,  is  very  fub- 
je&  to  (brink,  chap,  and  decay  much  more,  and  fooner  than 
otherwifeit  would  do ;  which  inconveniencies  in  Square  Tim * 
her,  are  not  fo  apparent  or  vifible,  as  in  Plank  or  Board,  of 
fuch  like  broad  and  thin  Work.  Sih.  90. 

Secondly,  having  fixed  upon  the  time,  and  the  Trees  you 
are  refolved  to  fell ;  it  is  obferved  to  be  a  very  good  way,  to 
disbranch  the  Boal  of  all  fuch  Arms  and  Limbs  as  may  en¬ 
danger  it  in  it’s  fall;  wherein, Forecaft  and  Skill  often  pre¬ 
vents  Danger  and  Spoil ;  for  many  Excellent  Trees  have  been 
fpoiled  for  want  of  this  neceflary  ObfervAtion ;  and  therefore, 
in  Arms  of  Timber  which  are  very  great,  chop  a  Nick  under 
it  ciofe  to  the  Boal,  and  fo  meeting  it  with  the  downright 
Strokes,  it  may  be  Cut  without  fpliting.  It’s  alio  a  neceflary 
ObfervAtion  in  Sawing  down  of  Timber ,  (if  it  be  large)  Firft, 
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to  chop  a  paffage  thro*  fome  Claw,  and  there  to  begin  to  Saw  ; 
for  by  this  means  the  Claw  will  hold  it  till  you  have  Sawed 
:he  Tree  afunder;  by  this  means  (choping  the  Claw  off) 
you  may  not  let  it  go  down  till  you  pleafe.  By  this  Method, 
Trees  are  prevented  from  being  Rift  or  Cleft,  or  Pith-drawn, 
is  fome  call  it,  by  falling  too  foon,  before  they  arc  Sawn 
ifunder. 

(26.)  Of  the  Crincles  or  Rings  which  are  feen  at  the 
end  of  Trees  when  Saw' d  off,  and  alfo  of  the  lying 
of  the  Pith  in  Trees,  which  will  he  of  Vfe  in  chti~ 

fing  of  Trees  to  Fell  for  Cleaving . 

* 

It’s  a  general  Obfervation ,  That  the  Trunk  ot  Bough  of  a  Tree 
being  Cut  Tranfverfly  Plain  and  Smooth,  fheweth  feverai 
Circles  or  Rings,  more  or  lefs  orbicular,  according  to  the  Ex¬ 
ternal  Figure,in  fome  Parallel  Proportioning  without  another, 
from  the  Center  or  Pith  of  the  Tee,  to  the  infide  of  the  Barkv 
dividing  the  whole  into  fo  many  Circular  fpaces :  Thefe 
Rings  are  more  large,  grofs,  and  diftinct  in  Colour  and  fub- 
fiance,  in  fome  kind  of  Trees  \  generally  in  fuch  as  grow  tp 
a  great  Bulk  in  a  fhort  time,  as  Fir ,  Jfb,  &c.  fmaller  cr  lefs 
dill  inti,  in  thofe  that  either  not  at  all,  or  in  long  time  grow 
great  i  as  Quince, Holly ,  Box,  Lignum  Vita,  Ebony ,  and  the  like 
fad  coloured  and  hard  Woods  \  fo  that  by  the  hrgenefs  or 
fmallnefs  of  the  Rings,  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  the 
growth  of  any  tree, may, perhaps, at  certainty  be  eftimated. 

Thefe  fpaces  are  obferyed  to  be  mani  feftly  broader  on  the 
outfide  than  on  the  other;  efpecially  the  more  outer  to  a 
double  Proportion,  or  more,  the  Inner  beitigne&r  an  equality. 

It  is  afferted,  that  the  larger  parts  of  thefe  Fjngs,  are  on  the 
South  and  Sunny  fide  of  the  Tree  (  which  is  very  Rational  and 
probable  )  infomuch  that  by  cutting  a  Tree  trarifverfe,  and 
Drawing  a  Diameter  thro5  the  broadeft  and  narroweft  Parts  of 
the  Rings,  a  Meridian  Line  may  be  deferibed.  Juvitias  SilvL 
But  as  to  the  preceding  Matter,  the  Place  of  the  Trees 
growth  muft  be  confidered,  for  if  it  do  not  grow  in  an  open 
Field,  or  cite  in  a  Wood,  where  the  Circumjacent  Air  doth 
squally  furround  it,  ttie  Effects  will  prove  quite  otherwife  ; 
For  the  proof  of  which,  I.fhail  add  the  following  Obfervdtions, 
which  were  made  by  an  observing  Mechanick. 

Saith  he.  We  objerved  a  Tree  that  grew  on  the  Eafterly  fide 
of  a  Wood,  which  was  about  One  Foot  Diameter  at  Five 
Foot  and  half  from  the  Ground  5  that  the  Sap  and  Rind  on 
the  haiterly  tide,  which  was  the  Sunny  fide  ,  and  was  very 
near  the  Hedge,  which  was  Very  near  Meridional,  I  fay  (faith 
he)  that  the  Sap  and  Rind  on  the  Eafterly  tide,  was  Two 
inches  and  an  half, but  on  the  Weft  or  Shady  fide,  it  was  but 
ieyenth  Eighth's  of  an  Inch  thick ;  and  tfcePith  lay  butTwo  Inches 
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a;i:l  an  half  from  that  Shady  fide  ;  and  Nine  Inches  and  an  half 
from  the  Sunny  fide.  The  fhady  fide (  faith  he )  was  nexr  the 
Word  which  was  Weld;  and  on  the  South  fide  grew  another 
Tree  not  above  One  Fooe  and  half  from  him.  We  did  obferve 
(  faith  he  )  that  this  hee  did  cleave  very  badly. 

We  did  obferve  another  Tree  that  flood  on  the  South*Eaft 
fide  of  a  Wood,  out  again  ft  the  plain  Land,  the  Sap  was 
broadeft,  and  the  Pith  fartheft  from  that  fide  which  was  next 
the  plain  Land  :  This  free  did  alfo  cleave  very  badly. 

He  faith,  We  did  Fell  another  Tree  in  the  midft  of  a  Wood, 
which  we  did  obferve  that  its  Pith  lay  very  near  the  middle 
or  Center,  and  the  Sap  was  very  near  of  an  equal  Thicknefs 
all  round;  but  rather  fomethingmoft  towards  the  South. 

Wc  did  obferve  another  Tree  (  faith  he  )  which  we  Fell’d, 
that  flood  in  a  Wood  •  but  there  came  in  a  Lane,  fo  that  the 
Tree  wasexpofedto  the  Sun  on  the  South  Eaft  fide,  and  the 
Pith  lay  Nine  Inches  from  this  fide,  and  but  Five  from  the 
ocher,  at  Five  Foot  above  ground  ;  where  we  did  Cut  him  off, 
where  he  was  very  found,  as  alfo  at  the  But  end  :  But  he  had 
a  Bunch  or  Swelling  Exruberance  near  the  Ground  on  the 
Ncrth*Eaft  fide,  which  was  clofe  by  the  Lane;  and  fo  I  fup- 
pole  it  might  proceed  from  fome  Bruife,  which  was  grown 
over  a  hollow  Hole ;  this  was  fill’d  downward  with  Dirt 
or  putrified  Wood  ;  up  above  it,  farther  up  in  the  Hole,  we 
foundfrefh  Mofs,  tho’  not  perfectly  Green;  the  Hole  was 
krgeft  downward, running  up  conically  about  four  Foot. 

We  did  obferve  another  Oak.  (  for  fuch  all  the  reft  were  ) 
that  grew  at  the  Tail  of  a  Pond,  on  a  wet  and  hardifh  Gra¬ 
vel,  to  Cleave  very  freely  and  ftraight,  but  the  Tree  was  dead  ; 
I  do  fuppofe  he  might  be  over  cloy’d  with  moifture,  and  that 
kill’d  him. 

Another  Oak  vjeobfervedt  growing  by  a  Deep,  Wet  Ditch- 
fide  (  that  came  from  a  Pond  )  that  the  Tree  when  Sawn  down, 
the  Pith  lay  within  Four  Inches  of  that  fide  of  the  Tree  next 
the  Ditch,  and  Eleven  Inches  from  the  other. 

We  made  an  Obfervttion  on  another  Oak  that  grew  under 
the  Boughs  of  a  great  Beech ,  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  him, 
as  alfo  on  the  N-  VV.  tide  of  a  Shade  *.  When  the  Tree  was 
down, and  Cut  off  about  a  Foot  above  theBut-end,  we  did 
obferve  that  That  fide  which  was  next  to  the  open  Field  (  vif# 
N.  W.  )  was  Eight  Inches  from  the  Pith,  and  the  other  was 
but  Five. 

We  objerved  another  Oak  that  grew  on  a  little  Bank  ( in 
a  kind  of  a  Copfe  )  juft  by  a  Pit  of  Water  ;  when  he  was 
down,  we  found  that  the  Pith  at  the  But-end  was  but  Five 
Lu  bes  from  the  Surface  on  that  fide  next  the  Water,  and  it 
was  Ten  Inches  from  the  oppoftte  one ;  tho’ both  were  equal¬ 
ly  expofedto  the  Sun  and  Air;  and  when  we  had  Cut  him 
off  at  Sixteen  Foot  from  the  Butt,  there  the  Pith  lay  but 
Th  ee  Inches  from  the  fide  next  the  Water,  and  Six  from 
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the  other;  this  Tree  Cleft  pretty  free,  tho’  the  Pith  were 

crooked. 

Wcobferved  an  0^  that  grew  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of  a 
Wood,  that  his  Pith  grew  neareft  to  the  Wood  fide,  and  by 
confequence,  fartheft  from  the  open  Field,  which  was  N.  E, 
from  the  Tree. 

We  obferved  another  Ocl\  that  grew  on  the  Fad:  fide  of  a 
Hedge,  where  was  a  Row  of  Trees  to  the  Weft  of  him: 
When  the  Tree  was  down,  we  found  that  the  Pith  at  the 
But-end  was  abundantly  nearefttothe  Haft  fide,  and  at  Ten 
Foot  above  the  Butt  neareft  to  the  Weft  bv  abundance .  The 
Caufe  whereof,  I  conceive  to  be  thus  (  faith  he  )  That  altho* 
he  had  the  free  Communication  of  the  Air  on  the  Gaft  fide, 
(  as  being  next  the  Field  )  16  likewife  had  it  on  the  VVeft  be¬ 
low  5  and  what  is  more,  the  refrefhing  Beams  of  the  Sun 
from  the  South  Weft  and  Weft,  betwixt  the  Bodies  of  the 
adjacent  Trees,  there  being  little  or  no  Hedge  to  hinder; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Tops  and  Boughs  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  Trees  werefo  Contiguous,  that  they  hindred  the  free 
accefs  of  the  Sun  and  Air  on  the  Weft  fide  towards  his 
Top. 

We  obferved  Two  Oa\s  that  grew  on  a  kind  of  Rocky 
Bank,  which  tho’  they  promifeci  to  the  Eye  to  cleave  well, 
yet  they  proved  quite  the  contrary,  v]\.  very  tough  and 

ill. 

t  We  did  obferve  an  Oal^  (  that  grew  in  a  VVood  )  that  the 
Pith,  where  the  Tree  was  Cut  off,  Ten  Foot  from  the  Butt,  lay 
Eight  Inches  from  the  South  Eaft  fide,  which  fide  was  rnofl 
expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air;  and  but  five  Inches  from  the 
North  Weft  fide,  which  was  not  fo  freely  expofed. 

We  did  olysrve  another  Ouk.  that  grew  on  the  South  Weft 
fide  of  a  Wood,  and  he  grew  on  a  Bank  juft  in  an  open  Field, 
the  Field  and  Bank  were  both  on  the  South  Weft  fide  of 
him  :  I  fay,  we  did  obferve  when  he  was  down,  that  his  Pith 
was  but  four  Inches  from  the  North-Eaft  fids,  and  Fom- 
teen  Inches  from  the  South  VVeft,  at  the  But-end,  and 
at  Nine  Foot  and  an  half  above  the  Butt,  it  was  Four  Inches 
from  the  North-Eaft,  and  Nine  from  the  South- Weft?  The 
Reafon  f  faith  he  )  I  conceive  to  be,  becaufe  growing  on  the 
fide  of  a  Bank,  he  drew  all  his  Nourishment  from  that  fide 
where  he  had  moft  Roots  (  Sou  th- We  ft  )  and  the  warm 
Rays  of  the  Sun,  and  free  accefs  of  the  Air.  This  Tree,  tho’ 
c  Thus,  by  thefe  Obfervixions  of  a  Country  Mech.t - 

ntc^  \  m  whofe  Phrafe  I  have  penn’d  them  )  a  Meridian  cannot 
always  be  found  by  the  Circles  or  Rings  on  the  ftumpof  a 
7.ree'r  ^0U  may  hence  alfo  obferve,  that  fuch  Trees  whole  Pi  tit 
1?  c  ^ar  ^rom  Center,  very  rarely  cleave  well,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  b$  ch$fen  for  that  Life  :  and  which 

you  may  fupe<ft  to  be  fuch,  I  think  thefe  Obfrvxtioni  will  in¬ 
form  you. 
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Having  faid  fomething  of  Felling  of  Timber,  we  (hall  now 
proceed  toadd  lome  Obfervxtions  of  Seafoning  it. 

Of  Seafoning  Timber. 

(37.)  Some  generally  obferve  to  lay  up  theirT/m^r  very  dry,  in 
an' Airy  Place  (yet  out  of  the  vyind  or  Sun  )  and  not  (landing 
upright,  but  laying  along  one  Piece  upon  an  other,  interpofing 
fome  fliort  Blocks  between  them,  to  preferve  them  from  a 
certain  Mouldinefs  which  they  ufually  Contraft  while  they 
Sweat.  Some  always  obferve  to  fubmerge  their  New- Sawn 
Timber  in  a  Stream  of  running  Water  for  about  a  Fortnight, 
and  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  Seafon  in  the  Shade  ;  which  is  a 
good  way  for  hafty  Seafoning  of  Boards,  &c.  Evel .  Sil.  I 
have  known  fome  Seafon  Timber  in  ha  fie,  bv  Boiling  in  VVa- 
ter;  for  Ballifters  and  fuch  ufes,  I  have  known  it  Pra&i- 
fed. 

[  Some  obferve  for  throughly  Seafoning  of  Boards  for 
Tloors ,  &c.  they  take  tfiern  and  rough-Plain  them  over, 
that  they  may' fet  them  by  to  new  Seafon  ;  for  it  hath  been 
observed,  that  if  they  have  been  Seven  Years  Seafoned  before, 
when  they  come  to  be  new  Plained  over  and  Shot,  they  wil| 
(brink,  for  want  of  Pra&ifing  this Obfef.vj.tion,  together  with 
ebferving  to  make  choice  of  a  dry  Seafon  to  lay  the  Floor  in  ; 
I  fay,  I  have  known  a  large  and  curiops  Chatriber-J/oor  of 
a  Gentlemans  quite  fpv  iied;  For  there  (  I  really  believe  )  was 
not  one  Joint  in  the  Rcom,  which  was  not  fhrunk  open  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch;  many  of  them  were  more;  tho’  the 
Boards  were  more  than  Seven  Years  Seafoned  ;  but  they  were 
laid  down  in  the  Winter  in  a  wet  and  Foggy  time  ;  and  all 
Timber  will  fweli  with  the  Humidity  of  the  Air,  tho’  never  fo 
old  ;  And  therefore,  to  prevent  it  in  fome  meafure ;  fome  ge¬ 
nerally  obferve,  when  they  have  rough-Plained  their  Boards 
to  fet  them  by  for  to  Seafon,  which  they  do  thus :  They  lean 
them  onebv  one  an  end  aflant,  with  the  Edge  of  the  Beard 
again#  a  Bank  for  Pearcbasfome  call  it  )  fome  what  above 
the  height  of  half  the  Board ,  and  fet  another  Board  in  the 
fame  poixure  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Bank,  fo  that  above  the 
Bank,  they  profs  one  another ;  then  on  the  fir  ft  fide  they  fet 
another  Board  in  that  J?ofture  ;  and  on  the  fecond  fide  ano¬ 
ther;  and  fo  till  the  whole  Number  of  Boards  are  fet  an 
end*.  Being  fet  in  this  Pofture,  there  remains  the  thicknefs 
of  a  Board  between  every  Two  Boards ,  all  the  length  but  juft 
w  here  they  crofs  one  another,  for  the  Air  to  pafs  thro’  to  dry 
and  (brink  thernfagainft  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  them: 
But  thev  obferve  to  fet  them  under  fome  covered  Shed,  that 
the  Rain  nor  Sun  comes  .not  at  them;  for  if  the  Rain  wet 
them,  inftcad  of  fhrinking,  they  will  fweli ;  or  if  the  Sun 
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fhine  fiercely  upon  them,  it  will  dry  fo  faft,  that  the  Boards 
will  tear  or  fplit.  Meehan,  Exer,  155. 

(3  8.)  Of  choofingT/wfor  toCleave  well, when  it  is  ready  Fell’d. 
It's  an  Observation  of  an  Experienced  Timber  Broker,  That 
Oaken  Timber  wiW  certainly  cleave  well,  when  after  it  has 
been  Fell’d  a  while,  it  looks  Yellow  on  the  Butt*end,  and 
doth  not  tear  and  open  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  B’s  Obfer. 

(l9»)  Some  Objections  of  Cleaving  out  of  Timber, 

An  ibferving  Country  Mechanirk  tells  me,  he  hath  obferved, 
that  about  Tenor  Twelve  Foot  of  good  cleaving  Timber  9 
will  make  about  a  hundred  of  Files  ;  and  that  a  Tun  of 
good  cleaving  Timber ,  will  make  about  Seventy  or  Eighty 
Kails;  but  a  Tun  of  indifferent  Timber,  will  not  make  above 
Sixty if  bad,  not  Fifty  perhaps.  He  fays,  alfo,  That  about 
the  fame  proportion,  will  hold  lor  Pofis.  And  as  for  laths, 
he  ebferves ,  That  a  Tun  of  good  Timber  will  make  about 
Thirty  hundred ;  but  if  it  be  but  indifferent,  not  above 
Twenty  five  or  Twenty  fix  Bundles  or  Hundreds. 

(40.)  Of  the  Strength  of  lome  forts  of  Timber, 

The  forementioned  Mechanic k,  made  feveral  Experiments  to 
find  the  Strength  of  Timber  ;  he  having  provided  himfelf 
with  feveral  pieces  of  Ajh  and  Fir  ;  he  having  provided  alfo, 
an  Inftrument  on  purpofe,  by  which  he  could  obferve,  not  on¬ 
ly  how  much  would  break  a  piece,  but  alfo  how  far  it  bent  be¬ 
fore  it  broke;  and  that  in  any  Pofition, vl^  Horizontal,  or 
Perpendicular ,  viz.  The  weight  being  applied  on  the  top,  when 
it  ftandsan  end  ;  or  in  the  middle,  when  it  IteiHorhontal, 

He  faith,  he  did  obferve ,  That  a  piece  of  Apoi  half  an 
Inch  Square,  and  Twenty  four  In;  hes  long,  was  broken  when 
it  lay  Horizontal,  with  about  Thirty  two  Pound  Averd.  and  it 
bent  about  four  Inches  before  it  broke.  A  piece  of  Fir  of  the 
fame  fize  and  length, and  in  the  fame  Pofition, was  broken  with 
Forty  two  Pound  Averd,  and  bent  but  One  Inch  and  a  quarter 
before  it  broke.  A  piece  of  Ajh  of  half  an  Inch  broad,  and 
one  Inch  thick,  and  Twenty  four  Inches  long,  was  broken 
(  when  placed  Horizontal  )  with  about  a  Hundred  Thirty 
Four  Pound  Averd,  and  bcRt  One  Inch  and  an’  half :  But 
a  piece  of  Fir  of  the  fame  lize  and  length,  and  in  the  fame 
Pofition,  was  broken  with  One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Pound 
Averd.  and  bent  but  Three  quarters  of  an  Inch. 

A  piece  of  Ajh  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  half  an  Inch  thick, 
being  placed  in  a  Horizontal  Pofition,  was  broken  with  Eighty 
Seven  Pound  Averd,  it  bent  Four  Inches ;  the  length  was 
Twenty  Four  Inches,  as  before.  A  piece  of  Fir  of  the  fame 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  and  in  the  fame  Pofition,  was 
broken  with  Fifty  Seven  Pound  Averd,  and  bent  One  Inch 
and  a  quarter.  A  piece  of  Ajb  of  an  Inch  Square,  and  Twenty- 
Four  Inches  long,  being  placed  in  a  Horizontal  Pofition  j  he 
abferved  was  broken,  with  about  Three  hundred  pound  Averd, 
and  bent  about  an  Inch  and  three  quarters.  But  a  pie^e  of  Fir 
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of  the  fame  Square  and  length,  and  lying  in  the  fame  Pofi¬ 
tion,  was  broken  with  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pound 
Averd.  and  bent  before  it  broke,  one  Inch.  N.  B.  That  by 
the  breadth  of  a  piece  he  means  (  or  would  be  underftood 
fodo  fo  J  that  fide  to  be  the  breadth  of  a  piece,  which  lies 
Parallel  to  the  Horizontal  \  and  that  to  be  the  thicknefs  which 
is  vertical  to  it ;  fo  that  when  he  fpeaksof  breaking  a  piece 
of  half  an  Inch  broad,  and  an  Inch  thick;  you  are  to  note, 
That  piece  was  broken  edg-wife.  Et  Contra. 

He  alfo  procured  two  pieces,  one  of  Ajh ,  the  other  of  Fir ; 
each  piece  was  two  Foot  long,  an  Inch  fquare  in  the  middle, 
and  half  an  Inch  at  each  end  ;  fo  that  each  piece  confifted 
of  two  fruftums  of  two  Quadrangular  Pyramids.  The  Afthen 
one  being  layed  in  a  Horizontal ,  it  was  broken  with  an  Hun¬ 
dred  ninety  five  pound  flver-du-pois ;  and  bent  before  it 
broke,  two  inches  The  piece  of  Fir  placed  in  the  fame  Po¬ 
rtion,  was  broke  with  an  Hundred  and  Eighty  pound  Aver- 
du-pois,  and  bent  alfo  two  Inches.  He  alfo  made  Experiments , 
to  find  the  ftrength  of  fix  pieces  of  Aft)  and  Fir ,  when  they 
Hood  an  end ;  where  he  objerved ,  that  a  piece  of  Ajh  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Inch  fquare,  and  twenty  four  Inches  long,  was 
broken  with  Twenty  one  pound,  and  bent  fix  Inches*  and  the 
Fir  of  the  fame  fize  and  length,  and  in  the  fame  Pofition, 
was  broke  with  twenty  pound,  and  bent  alfo  fix  Inches.  He 
efrjerved,  That  a  piece  of  Ajh  of  half  an  Inch  fquare  and, 
twenty  four  inches  long, was  broke  with  about  anHundred  and 
iixty  pound,  and  bent  five  Inches  and  a  half  \  and  the  Fir  of 
the  fame  fize  and  length,  was  broken  with  an  Hundred  fixty 
fix  Pound. 

He  alfo  obferved.  That  a  p'ece  of  Ajh  of  an  Inch  Broad, 
and  half  an  Inch  thick,  when  Banding  an  end,  was  i,roken' 
when  it  ftood  an  end,  with  about  an  Hundred  and  ieventy 
pound,  and  bent  Nine  Inches*,  but  the  Fir  of  the  fize  and 
length,  and  inthe  fame  Pofition,  was  broken  with  Four  hun¬ 
dred  pound,  and  bent  Seven  Inches.  Such  Obfervations  as 
thefe,and  the  Knowledge  of  Duplicate  Proportion,  is  of  Ex¬ 
cellent  ufe  in  defigning  of  Engines  of  ftrength,  Cfc.  for  Mo¬ 
dels  of  fuch  Machines  being  made  by  a  fmali  Scale-  as  fup* 
pofe  an  Inch  to  reprefent  a  Foot;  By  this,  having  tried  the 
ftrength  of  the  Model,  the  fize  of  the  Timber  may  thence  be 
found  for  the  great  Machinament ;  by  which  means,  great 
milchiefs  may  be  prevented.  The  want  of  Knowledge  in 
thefe  Matters,  hath  made  many  3  Poor  Projector. 

Having  laid  fomething  of  the  ftrength  of  Timber  •  our  next 
Obfervation  (hall  be 

(4F.)  Of  preferring  Timber ,  vi\.  fuch  as  is  wrought  into  U- 
tenfils,  or  other  NeceiTaries  for  Humane  Ufe. 

It’s  an  Qbfervation  worth  taking  notice  of,  the  Coating  of 
Timber  in  work,  ufed  by  the  Hollanders  fpr  the  prefervatioa 
of  their  Gaust  Fm-CuitifS)  Draw-Bridies,  Shtces,w d  other 

V  -  '  Huge 
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Huge  Beams  and  Contignations  of  Timber  expo  fed  to  the 
Sun  and  perpetual  injuries  of  the  Weather,  bv  a  certain 
mixture  of  Pitch  and  Tar  ;  upon  which,  they  ftrew  fmall 
pieces  of  Cockle  and  other  Shells ,  beaten  almoft  to  Powder, 
and  mingled  with  Sea-Sand  •  which  incrufts  and  Arms  it 
after  an  incredible  manner,  againft  all  thefe  aflaults,  and 
foreign  Invaders.  Evel.  silv.  94. 

Walter  Barrel  of  Crick-field  Efq;  in  the  County  of  Sufi ex, 
hath  Praftifed  to  burn  the  ends  of  all  his  Poftes  which  he 
fetsinthe  Ground,  to  a  Coal,  on  the  outfide  ,  whereby 
they  continue  a  long  time  without  rotting  5  which  otherwife, 
would  fuddenly  decay.  Col.  Eng .  We.  192. 

Some  Coal  their  Ox-  Yoaks  in  a  lime  % tin,  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  to  prevent  their  rotting. 

I  find  this  Obfervation  mentioned  in  an  Abftraft  of  a  Let¬ 
ter,  Written  by  David  Von-der-bech  a  German  Philofopber 
and  Phyfician  at  M inien,  to  Dr.  Lancelot,  &c.  Regiftred  in  the 
Pkilofopbical  Tranjattions ,  Num.  92.  p.  51 8  y.  In  thefe 
words,  Hence  alfo,  they  (lightly  burn  the  ends  of  Timber ,  to 
befet  inthe  Ground,  that  fo  by  the  fufion  made  by  Fire, 
the  Volatile  Salts,  which  by  acceftion  of  the  moifture  of  the 
Earth,  would  eafily  be  Confumed,  to  the  Corruption  of  the 
Timber,  may  catch  and  fix  one  another. 

It  hath  alfo  been  an  Obftrvation  made  by  feveral,  That  in 
diging  in  the  Earth,  they  have  found  fome  pieces  of  Charcole , 
whiclT  they  conjecture  might  have  been  there  above  .One 
hundred  Years ;  and  yet  it  feemed  to  be,  not  in  the  leaft 
meafure  inclined  to  Putrifa&ion,  but  very  firm  and  Solid; 
which  is  an  Evident  Demonftration,  That  Timber  being  thus 
Calcined,  will  refift  Pntri faction  much  longer  than  it  can  do 
without  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  informs  us,  i  hat  the  Venetians  ufed  to  burn 
and  fcorch  their  Timber  in  flaming  Fire;  continually  turning 
it  round  with  an  Engine,  till  they  have  gotten  upon  it,  a  hard, 
black,  coaly  cruft,  and  the  fecret  carries  with  it  great  proba¬ 
bility  ;  lor  that  the  Wood  is  brought  by  it  co  fuch  a  hardnefs 
and  drynels,  ut  cum  omnis  putrifaffio  incipidt  ah  humido ,  nor 
Earth  nor  Water  can  pentrateit:  I  my  felf  (  faith  Efq;  Eve- 
lin  )  remember  to  have  feen  Charcoals  dug  out  of  the  Ground 
amongft  the  Ruines  of  Ancient  Buildings,  which  have  in  all 
probability  lain  cover'd  with  Earth  above  One  Thoufand 
five  Hundred  Years.  Silva .  04. 

When  Timber  is  ufed  round,  as  when  it’s  made  ufe  of  in 
huge  arid  mafiy  Columns  \  It’s  an  Objervation ,  That  fuch  are 
very  apt  to  fplit  and  cleave  after  they  are  wrought  into  form, 
(  which  is  a  great  Eye  fore,  in  fine  Buildings )  but  if  they  are 
Soared  through  from  end  to  end,  it  is  an  Excellent  preserva¬ 
tive  from  fplitting,  and  not  unpbilofophical ;  (  I  have  heard  Tur¬ 
ners  fays,  That  make  Traps  to  catch  Molesdn,  that  they  never 
t&ferved  any  of  them  to  Split  or  Cone,  as  they  call  it,  in  drying 

or 
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or  feafoning,  after  they  are  boared  ;  tho5  they  generally  uke 
them  of  green  Timber,  for  eafe  in  working.*  Almcfr  every 
body  knows,  that  round  Bats  generally  Split  or  Cone  in  at 
the  ends  efpectally  in  drying  )  bur  to  cure  fuch  an  accident  in 
Columns ,  it  is  good  to  rub  them  over  with  a  Wax  Gloath, 
Painters  Putty,  c.  or  before  it  be  converted,  the  fmearing 
the  Timber  over  with  Cow-dung ,  which  prevents  the  effe&s  of 
both  Sun  and  Air  upon  it,  if  of  neceffity  it  muff  lye  expofed: 
But  befides  the  former  Remedies,  I  find  this,  for  the  clofing 
i  of  the  Chops  and  Clefts  of  Green  Timber  \  to  anoint  and  fup* 
ply  it  with  the  Fat  of  Powder'd  Beef  -br'otb  >  with  which  it 
muff  be  well  foaked,  the  Chafm’s  fill’d  with  Spunges  dip’d  into 
it;  this  to  be  twice  done  over:  Some  Carpenters  make  ufe 
of  Greafe  and  Sarv-duji  mingled ;  but  the  firft  is  fo  good  a 
way  (  fays  mv  Author  )  that  I  have  feen  Wini-jhockjTi mber  fo 
exquifitely  clofed,  as  not  to  be  difeerned  where  the  defers 
wete  :  This  muft  be  ufed  when  the  Timber  is  green.  Eve ij. 
Silva.  94. 

When  Timber  is  Fell’d  before  the  Sap  is  perfedlly  at  reft,  it 
is  very  fubjeft  to  the  Worm  ;  but  to  prevent  or  cure  this  in 
Timber ,  I  recommend  the  following  Secret,  as  meft  appro¬ 
ved. 

let  common  Yellow  Sulphur  be  put  into  a  Cucurbit  Glafs  , 
upon  which,  pour  fo  much  of  the  ftrongeft  Aquafortis,  as 
may  cover  it  three  Fingers  deep  ;  Diftil  this  to  drynefs, 
which"  is  done  by  two  or  three  Rectifications  :  Let  the  Sulphur 
remaining  in  the  bottom  (  being  of  a  blackifh  or  fad  Red 
Colour  )  be  laid  on  a  Marble,  or  put  into  a  Glafs,  where  it 
will  eafily  diffolve  into  Oil :  With  this,  anoint  what  is  either 
infe&ed  or  to  be  preferred  of  Timber ,  It  is  a  great  and  Excel¬ 
lent  Arcanum  for  Tinging  the  Wood,  with  no  unpleafant 
Colour,  by  no  Art  to  be  wafhedout;  and  fuch  a prejc*vativt 
of  all  manner  of  Woods ,  nay,  of  many  other  things ,  as  Eppes, 
Cables,  Fijlring-nets,  Majh  of  Ships ,  &c.  that  it  defends  them 
from  Putrifaftion ,  either  in  waters  under  or  above  the  Earth 
in  Snow,  Ice,  Winter  or  Summer, 

Lin  feed  Oil,  will  alfo  kill  Worms  in  Timber ;  it  was  Expert 
memed in  a  WaUnut-Tree  Table,  where  it  deftroyed  Million? 
of  Worms  immediately,  and  may  be  pra&ifed  for  T abler  ^ 
Tubs ,  Mathematical  Inftruments,  Boxes,  Bedfleds ,  Chairs , 
Rarities,  &c.  Oil  of  Wallnvts  will  doubtlefs  do  the 
fame,  is  fwceter  and  better  Varnifh  *,  but  above  all,  is  com* 
mended,  the  Oil  of  Cedar,  or  that  of  juniper .  Ev .  SiL  70, 
V.  p.  6.  the  Num.  the. 

Having  laid  before  you  fome  Experiments  and  Obfervationi 
which  have  been  made  concerning  Felling ,  Seafoning ,  Cleaving 
Prejerving ,  and  of  the  firength  of  Timber,  (j>c.  I  (hall  now 
add  fome  of  Beautifying  and  Adorning  it  j  thereby,  roa 
king  it  r.ot  only  fit  Ornaments  for  Noblemens  and  Gentle 

men 
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mens  Houfes,  tic.  butfeveralof  which  Experiments  Var- 
niihing  efpecially  )  render  it  more  durable  and  lading. 

(42.)  Objervations  of  Staining  or  Dying  of 
Wood  of  Various  Colours . 

1.  Of  Imitating  Tortois-Shell. 

I  have  (  faith  Efq;  Boyle)  caufcd  Canes  to  be  Stained  into 
the  likenefs  almoft  of  Tortois-Shell,  by  a  mixture  of  Aqua- 
Fortis  not  too  well  redified  (  which  is  unexpedient  in  this 
Work)  and  Oil  of  Vitrial,  laid  on  atfeveral  times  and  places, 
upon  Canes ,  held  over  a  large  Cbafing-difi)  of  Coals,  that  by 
the  heat,  the  Staining  Liquor  may  be  the  better  fucked  in  by 
the  Canes ;  which  muft  afterwards  have  a  Glofs  given  them, 
by  being  diligently  rubbed  with  a  little  foft  Wax  apd  a  dry 
Cloth  5  or  elfe  by  Varnifhing.  Boils  Vfefuln .  of  Experiment . 
Phylof 

2.  Of  Staining  a  very  Fine  Yellow, 

For  to  perform  this,  a  piece  of  Burr  or  knotty  Ajb  is  be# , 
or  a  piece  of  Maple  or  Sycamore ,  or  the  Sap  of  Walnut-Tree , 
or  any  other  Wood  that  is  white,  curl’d,  and  knotty;  Cleanfe 
it  well  with  Prefcle ,  and  having  warmed  it,  with  a  Brujh  dip’d 
in  Aqua- Fortis  ,  wafh  over  the  Wood,  and  hold  it  to  the  Fire 
until  it  has  done  fmoaking  ;  when  dry,  Prefcle  it  again,  for 
the  Aqua  Fortis  will  make  it  rough:  If  to  thefe,  you  add  a 
Polilh,  and  Varnifti  it  with  Seed-lac ,  and  then  again  Polifh  it, 
you  will  find  no  Outlandifh  Wood,  furpafs  it ;  for  the  curl’d 
and  knotty  Parts  admit  of  fo  much  Variety,  being  in  fome 
Places  hard,  in  others  foft  and  open  grained  5  to  which,  A - 
qua-Fcrtis  gives  a  deeper  Colour,  than  to  the  harder  and  more 
relifting  parts.  In  (hort,  you  may  obferve,  a  pleafmg  Variety 
interwoven,  beyond  what  one  could  imagine  or  expefh 
It’s  obferved ,  if  there  be  Filings  or  bits  of  Metals,  as  Brafs , 
Copper  and  Iren ,  put  into  Aqua-Fort  is ;  eachMeM/  will  produce  a 
different  tindlure :  The  b tfiFrencb  Piftols  are  (lock’d  generally 
with  this  fort  of  Wood,  and  Stained  after  this  manner. 

3.  Of  Staining  a  very  Fint  Red. 

The  whited  Wood  takes  this  Dye  beft  of  any :  Set  a  fet¬ 
tle  ot  Water  boiling,  with  a  handful  of  Allotn ,  call:  your  Wood 
into  it,  permitting  it  to  boil  a  little  ;  that  done,  take  your 
Wood  out,  and  put  into  the  faid  Water  two  handfuls  of  Brafil 
Wood ;  then  return  your  Wood  into  the  Vcffel  again,  to 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour ,  and  ’tis  concluded;  when  dry, 
k  Prefcle 
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Prefcle  it,  Varnifh  and  Polifh  it ;  by  which  management,  you 
will  find  the  Wood  covered  with  a  Rich  and  Beautiful  Co¬ 
lour. 

4.  Of  another  Red  for  Wood,  Horn,  Bones  or 

Ivory. 

Put  Mercury  into  Fain  Water  for  a  Night,  drain  the  clear 
thro*  a  Cloatb,  and  to  every  Pint  of  Water,  add  half  an  Ounce 
of  the  ferapings  of  Brafil  Wood  •  Having  firft  boiled  your 
I Vopd(  or  the  like)  in  Mom  Water,  then  boil  it  in  this,  till 
it  is  red  enough  to  pleafe  you.  Stal.  Treat,  Jap. 

5.  Of.  another  Red  Dye  for  Wood,  Horns  or 

Bones. 

firft,  Boil  them  in.  Allom  Water,  then  put  them  into  the 
Tin&ure  of  Brafil  in  Jllom  Water ,  for  two  or  three  Weeks  ^ 
or  into  the  Tin&ure  of  Brafil,  in  Milk*  Sal.  Poligraph . 

‘fl 

6.  Of  another  Staining  Red,  for  Wood. 

Take  Fernebourge ,  half  a  Found ,  and  Fain  Water  ;  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Quick-Lime,  two  handfuls  of  Afhes  \  when  thefe  have 
been  fteeped  half  an  Hour  in  the  Water,  and  fetled  at  the 
bottom,  take  a  new  Earthen  Pot,  put  in  the  Fernebourge,  with 
the  Lixivium  made  of  the  Quit  It- Lime  and  Ajhes  ;  which, 
when  it  had  been  deeped  half  an  Hour,  boil  it,  and  let  it 
cool  a  little,  then  pour  it  into  another  new  Pot ,  adding 
half  an  Ounce  of  Gum- Arab  ecl^\  take  another  Pot  or  Pan,  and 
put  in  fome  Rain  Water,  and  a  piece  of  Allom,  make  it  boil > 
and  let  your  Wood  be  well  foaked  with  this  Water ,  and 
then  let  it  be  throughly  dried,  and  then  warm  your  Fed  Co¬ 
lour,  and  rub  it  on  with  a  Bruff  as  long  as  you  think  fit ;  and 
when  it  is  thro’  dry,  and  Polifhcd  with  a  Cows  or  Dogs  Tooth, 
or  Varnifhed  with  good  Varnifh  (  but  it  muft  be  fized  firft  ) 
it  will  be  fhining,  and  as  Red  as  Scarlet. 

7.  Of  another  Excellent  Red  Dye  for  Wood. 

Boil  Brafil  in  Fain  Water  till  it  be  fully  coloured,  then 
ftrain  it  thro’  a  Cloatb  \  take  heed  that  no  Iron  touch  it 
nor  come  near  it ;  give  your  Wood  one  wafii  over  with  Water 
wherein  Saffron  hath  been  fteeped,  which  will  make  it  of  a 
pale  Tellow ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  wafh  it  over  feveral  times 
with  Brafil  Water,  till  you  like  the  Colour  $  when  it  is  dry, 

Burnilli 
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»urnlfli  it  with  a  Tooth  and  Varnifh  it,  and  it  will  be  a 
beautiful  Red  inclining  to  an  Orange  Colour  s  If  you  put 
1  Spoonful  or  two  of  Lixivium  amongft  the  Brafil it  will 
Bake  the  Red  the  deeper ;  or  boil  it  with  a  little  AUom, 
jut  the  Yellowing  it,  improves  the  Colour;  and  the  whiter 
he  Wood  is,  the  more  Beautiful  will  your  Colour  be. 

8.  Of  another  Red  Dye  for  Wood. 

Temper  Brafil  well  with  Oil  of  Tartar,  with  which,  rub 
over  the  Wood  well,  audit  will  make  it  of  an  Excellent  /fci. 
L emer.  Mod.  Curiof. 


9.  Of  another  Red  Dye  for  Wood. 

Take  Orcbanet  beaten  into  fine  Powder,  and  mix  it  with  the 
0)1  of  Nuts ,  and  make  it  luke-warm,  and  rub  the  Wood  well 
with  it.  Ibid . 

10.  Of  an  other  Red  Dye for  Wood. 

\ 

Boil  Brafil  in  Powder ,  Red-Lead  a  little,  and  Allom  in  Wine 
Vinegar,  with  this  walh  over  your  Wood.  Out  of  a  Joiners 
MS. 

11.  of  a  Black  Dye  or  Stain/or  Wood. 

Take  Log-Wood  and  boil  it  in  Water  or  Vinegar,  and 
whilftit  is  very  hot,  brufh  or  Stain  over  your  Wood  with  it 
two  or  three  times  \  Then  take  Galls  and  Copperas  well  beaten, 
and  boil  them  well  in  Water,  with  which,  Warn  or  Stain 
over  your  Wood  fo  often,  till  it  be  Black  to  your  mind ,  the 
oftener  it  is  laid,  the  better  will  your  Black  be  5  if  your 
Work  be  final!  enough,  you  may  fteep  it  in  your  Liquors  m- 
iiead  of  walhing  it.  Sul .  Treat.  Jap. 

12.  Of  a  Cheap  Black  Dye  for  Wood,  That  mU 
Endure  the  Weather . 

Take  GaBs  grofly  Contus’d  in  a  Mortar,  One  Pound ,  boil  it  in 
three  Quarts  of  White-Wine  Venegar  till  it  comes  to  Two y  with 
this,  rub  the  Wood  twice  over $  then  take  Silk-Vyers  (  Liquid  ) 
Blacky  a  fufficient  quantity,  mix  it  at  diferetion  with  Lamp-Black 
and  A.  V.  that  it  will  pafs  a  Strainer  ;  with  this,  Dye  over 
your  Wood  again  ;  if  at  any  time  it  be  dirty,  rub  it  with  a 
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Woollo*  C loath  dip’d  in  Oil,  ’twill  recover  it  and  Polifh  it. 
Evil,  Silva,  This  was  Experm,  by  Efq;  Evel'tn. 

1 3.  Of  another  Black  Dye ,  for  Wood ,  Horns, 

or  Bones. 

The  bell  Wood  for  this  purpofe,is  Elder,  Box,  Mulberry-Tree t 
Pear-Tree, or  Wallnut  Tree*,  any  of  which  Woods  may  be  made 
to  refemble  Ebony,  by  the  following  Receipt. 

Steep  the  Wood,  in  Water  three  or  four  Days,  then 
boil  it  in  common  0)1,  with  a  little  Toman  Vitriol  and 
Sulphur  where  Note,  the  longer  you  boil  the  Wood,  the 
blacker  it  will  be*  but  too  long,  makes  it  brittle.  Sal.  poligrapb. 

14.  Of  another  Black  Dye  for  Wood,  which  is  aT 

moft  Ibidem. 

Take  Box,  or  any  other  VTood  which  is  hard  and  clofe  grain-, , 
cd,  rub  it  with  Water  near  the  Fire  ;  then  take  Olive 
or  Linfeed-Gil ,  into  which,  caft  fom tRpman  Vitriol  and  Sulphury 
of  each,  about  the  quantity  of  a  Nut,  put  all  into  a  Tjttle; 
ind  boil  your  Box  for  fome  time,  and  ’twill  be  like  perfect 
Ebony  ;  the  more  you  boil  it,  the  fairer  it  will  be*  but  the 
more  brittle.  Lmer .  Curiof,  Mod. 

15.  Of  another  Black  Dye  for  Wood,  which  will 

make  it  refemble  Ebony. 

"  •  ’  :■  ..  .  ....  • 

To  Counterfeit  Ebony,  Holly  is  the  beft  of  all  Woods ,  which 

you  mull  put  into  a  Hat-makers  furnace,  where  he  dyes  his 
Hats  *  when  you  find  it  by  cutting,  to  be  ftruck  in  about  the 
thicknefsof  a  Sixpence,  take  it  out  and  dry  it  in  the  (hade, 
that  it  may  the  better  drink  up  the  Dye  VVater,  then 
PoliOr  it  with  an  Iron  to  take  off  the  foulnels  of  the  Dye  ; 
then  with  fujl)  and  Powder  of  Charcoal,  and  S alia  d  Oil,  as  i* 
done  to  Ebony,  Lemer.  Mod.  Curt • 

..  -W.  J:  V  '  ...  . 

16.  Of  another  Black  Dye  for  Wood. 

f  ,/■  Ij.  J  .•  V 

Put  into  good  Ink,  little  pieces  of  rufty  Iron ,  leaving 
it  fo  fome  days,  then  rub  the  Wood,  which  ’twill  penetrate  ; 
and  Polilb  it  with  a  Toothi  and  "twill  be  very  Beautiful.  Ibid. 
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17.  Of  a  Blue  St ain  or  Dye  for  Wood,  Horns 

or  Bones. 

Having  firft  Boil’d  them  in  Water,  then  put  them 
into  the  diffolution  of  Indico  in  Vrine.  Sal.  Polignph. 

18.  Of  another  Blue  Dye  for  Wood,  lohich  will 

be  of  a  Violet  Colo  nr. 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Brafil,  and  half  a  Pound  of  Logwood , 
boil  tbefe  together  in  two  Quarts  of  Water ,  adding  an 
Ounce  of  common  Mom,  in  this  boil  the  Wood .  Lmer . 
Mod.  Curio [. 

1 9.  Of  another  Excellent  Blue  Dye  for  Wood. 

Take  four  Ounces  of  Turnfole ,  boil  it  an  Hour  in  three  pints 
of  Quick- Lime  Water ,  and  Paint  your  Wood  over  with  it.  Ibid. 

20.  Staining  or  Dying  Wood,  Ivory,  Horn  or 

Bones,  Green. 

Firft,  Prepare  either  of  them  in  Water  by  boiling  them 
With  it; afterwards,  grind  of  Spanijb  Green, or  thick  common 
Verdegreafe,  a  reafonable  quantity,  with  half  as  much  Flower 
of  Copper ;  then  put  them  into  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar ,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Wood,  keeping  it  hot  over  the  Fire,  till  it  is  green 
enough;  if  the  Wood  is  too  large,  then  wafti  it  over  fealding 
hot.  Stal.  Treat.  $ap. 

2 1 .  Of  another  way  to  Stain  or  Dye  Wood,  Horns, 

or  Bone,  (7 w#. 

Take  Aqua-Fonts,  and  put  as  much  filings  of  Copper  into 
it  as  it  will  diffolve  ;  then  put  the  Wood ,  Horns  or  tones  into 
it  for  a  Night.  Sal .  Poligra. 

22.  Of  another  Green  Dye  for  Wood,  Horns 

or  Bones. 

Let  the  materials  be  well  drench’d  or  moifl  oned  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  wherein  Tartar,  has  been  di/folved;  then  take  Verde- 
greafe  and  temper  it  well  withVV4ter,and  boil  it  up  into  a Liquor , 

and 
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hoti^r  till  it-be  fuffidently  ftained, and  then  t,ke  them  whilft 

%2  ^ndTntte noT enou^  Vrained,  ferve  it  fo  a  fecond 
ttae’:  If  o  would  have  I  M  Dye.  then,  inftead  of  Verio- 
'aff  mix  Vermilion  and  Orafil  »‘th  Water  as  .s  before  direfl- 
td  f  and  proceeding  thus, you  may  ^cordmg  to  to  m.xture, 
make  it  take  what  Colour  you  pleafe.  Arts  Tretfu. 

, ,  of  Dy in*  or  Staining  Woods,  of  any  Colour , 
"  for  Maid  1>r  Flower'd  Work,  as  ,t  ss  done  by  the 
Cabinet-maker. 

Take  the  moifteft  Horfe~dung  you  can  get,  That  which 
has  been  made  the  Night  before,  thro  a  Sieve  of  Cloath 
femeeze  cut  what  moifture  you  judge  fufcent  for  the  purpofe, 
convev  ittoto  feveral  fmaU  Vcffcls  fit  for  the  defign ;  in  each 
^  i-hlfr  diffolve  of  Roach  Allom  and  Gum-Arabic fc,  the 
bLnefsof  a  and  with  them,  mix  *d/t  Blue, ,  Green, 

o/what  Colours  beft  pleafeth  you,  fuffering  th""  “ 
two  or  three  days,  yet  not  without  often  ftirnng  them  -  Then 
take  you  tV/Wr  (  of  which  I  think  Fe^tree  is  the  beft,  it  t 
be  While  )  cut  them  as  thick  as  half  a  Crown,  which  is  in  all 
reafon  thick  enough  for  any  Fineer’d  or  Inlayed  Work,  and  of 
what  breadth  you  pleafe  •,  making  your  Liquors  or  Colours 
SSI  H  mU  into  it,  iot  as  long  time  as  wd!  fuf- 

ficiently  Colour  them;  yet  fomeot  them  muft  be ^  taken  out 

fooner  than  the  reft,  by  which  means  you  will  have  different 
ftades  of  to  fame  Colour ,  for  the  longer  they  ly«  m,  the 
deeper  will  be  the  Colours;  and  fuch  Variety  you  may  well 
Sue,  contributes  much  to  the  Beauty  and  Neanefsofthe 
Work,  and  agrees  with  the  Nature  of  your  Partoolour  d 

i'lowers.  St  ah  Treat.  $ap. 

24..  Of  Imitating  Inlaying  or  Marble,  by  Stammg 
*  of  Wood. 

Beat  the  Yolk  of  an  Egs  Mur  tjllitbe  thin  enoughto 

"  ppvifil  and  with  this  Liquor,  van  uiu 

write  with *,  take  a  rent**,  ,  r 

h  l  ’  tfeeped  iu  Urine  til  1  it  be  thick  like  Mud ;  with 
QuickyLtme  iteepecl  in  ,  •  >  j_.v  rlpan  it  with  a 

Work.  Umcr.  Mod.  Curio ij. 
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2$.  Of  another  way  of  Staining  or  Imitating  Mar¬ 
ble,  &c.  Wood. 

Grind  White- Lead  and  Chal ^  together  on  a  Marble,  put 
it  incoa  Pot ,  and  Temper  it  again  with  the  folk  of  an 
beaten  with  W.  <er  ;  then,  with  a  large  Pencil,  lay  on  this 
Whitt ,  when  d.y,  repeat  it:  Thai  being  dry,  take  a  Point 
mad'"  of  Stags- Horn,  draw  off  the  fWre  where,  and  in  what 
form  you  will;  then  fp- inkle  Quick  Lime  mix’d  witbTrwe; 
by  this  Method,  the  Violet  Wood  which  Dyers  ufe,  will  be  Stain* 
td  Slack  as  Ebony  ;  F/mw-T  ee  and  Cherry-Tree  thus  fprinkled, 
will  beSrained  Red  ;  Pe.r-Tree  and  Service-Tree  will  be  of  Red* 
didi  Colour  3  Walnut  Tre»  will  be  Stained  Bide fc,  by  mingling 
fome  Ga/h  in  powder,  with  Quicklime  and  UrlW. 

A  Pe»rr7  made  of  Tuttov-Suit,  rub’d  in  thole  places  where 
you  would  draw  with  roily  of  Eggs  ;  ’twill  be  Excellent  upon 
BUck  Cherry-Tree  ox  Plum-Tree,  or  any  Wood  of  a  darkilh 
Colour,  Ibid .  Thole  ways  are  much  ufed  by  the  French , 

26.  Of  Staining  Wood  of  a  Brovbnifh  Hne> 

The  Wood  which  we  here  Would  be  underftood  to  S tain, 
muft  be  fuch  as  is  White ;  then  to  Stain  it,  take  Sand  and 
heat  it  in  a  Brafs  Fan  till  its  very  hot,  then  with  a  pair  of 
Plyers  puc  in  your  white  Wood  i ill  it  is  Jtained  dark  enough 
to  your  mind ;  arid  thus  you  may  do  it  of  feveral  degrees  ac* 
cording  to  your  orcafion.  This  way  is  Pra<5tifed  by  inlayers 
and  Cabinet-mailer s,  to  Stain  VFood  for  their  purpofe  in  Inlay* 
mg.  6ih* 

\  fnall  here  add  one  way  of  Stajnin?  more,  which  I  lately 
Learned,  and  that  is,  0 

2-7*  Of  a  YellOw  Stainirnr  Colour, 

Take  the  inner  Bark  of  Plumb  Tree ,  cut  in  pieces,  put  if  in 
aUorn  Water ,  boil  what  you  think  fit  in  it,  and  it  will  be 

a  fair  Yellow  :  The  like  may  be  done  with  Sumach  and  Al¬ 
corn  Water . 

(43.)  Obfemtidns^/  Colouring  and  Beautify¬ 
ing  W oods  of  Marions  Colours * 

i -  Of  a  Walnut  *Trce^Coloun 

Take  the  green  Peelt  of  Ripe  Walhmu>  dry  them  in  the 
to*,  boil  them  in  Oil  of  Nutt ,  and  rub  yoUf  Wood  with  it* 
Lmer*  Mod,  Cwief. 

'  P  2.  Of 
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2.  Of  another  Wallnut-Tree  Colour. 

Procure  a  good  quantity  of  the  green  Busks,  Shuts,  or  Peels 
of  Ripe  VVallnut s,  and  lay  them  up  in  a  Heap,  or  more  con¬ 
veniently  in  fome  Earthen  Ve\)el  till  they  be  Rotten  and  Blac^; 
then  rake  them  and  Prefsout  th ejuicc-  with  this, you  may  co¬ 
lour  the  Wood  of  a  Wallnut-Tree  Colour,  and  Vein  it  alfo* 
with  a  Brujh  or  fome  Woolen  Rags  bound  up  together.  A 
Joiners  M  S. 

3.  Of  another  Wallnut-Tree  Colour  for  Wood  :> 
which  aljo 7  may  be  made  to  nearly  refemble  Olive. 

Firft  let  the  Wood  be  well  Plained  and  cleanfed  fmooth  ;  and 
you  are  to  obferve  the  whiteft  Wood ,  and  fuch  as  the  Grain 
is  leaf!  vifible  in,  is  fiteft  for  this  purpofe  5  as  Afpen ,  Abel,  Sy¬ 
camore,  Maple  or  good  white  Beech ,  &c.  You  muft  fit  ft  Co¬ 
lour  it  over  with  lurmerick  boiled  in  common  Water,  with  a 
little  Gum,Glew  or  Si^e  in  it,  to  bind  it.  When  you  have  made 
it  of  a  good  Tellow,  then  rub  it  fmooth  with  a  good  ftiff  Brujh 
and  then  you  fhall  give  it  a  fecond  Colour,  which  muft  be 
thus  made.  Take  fome  Lap.  Fuligo  in  Powder ,  to  which,  add 
fome  Spanifh  Brown ,  in  Powder  alfo,  and  a  little  Gum-Arabicfi 
or  Common,  the  firft  is  beft  j  put  all  thefe  into  common  cold 
watery  and  let  it  ftand  a  Week  or  Fortnight,  often  ftirring  it 
with  a  Stick  ;  or  you  may  for  difpatch  fake,  boil  it,  and  then 
you  may  put  fome  Glew  inftead  of  Gum  (  which  is  better  if 
you  intend  to  Vamifh  it  )  this  Colour,  which  way  ever  pre¬ 
pared,  muft  be  laid  on  cold,  which  you  may  Vein  as  you 
pleafe  with  a  Brujh  or  Rags  bound  up  upon  a  Stick  :  You  may 
alfo  imitate  the  ftringing  of  Work,  if  you  have  a  piece  of 
hard  lignous  Body  put  upon  the  points  of  a  pair  of  Comp<iJJ'cs9 
and  a  (Sage  of  the  fame  for  ftrait  Lines :  You  mull  be  fureto 
be  very  expeditious  in  this  Work,  or  elfe  it  will  be  too  dry 
lor  your  purpofe  ;  when  it  is  dry,  rub  it  well  with  a  fhort, 
ft  iff  rubbing  Brujh,  till  it*s  fmooth  and  free  from  any  afperities 
caus’d  by  the  Colour :  Then  take  fome  Yelbwijh  VVax,  and 
rub  it  well  with  it,  and  having  a  hot  fmoothing  Iron 
ready,  run  him  to  and  fro  over  it,  till  you  have  well 
difperfed  it  ;  and  then  rub  it  with  fome  lignous  Body  to 
takeoff  as  much  of  it  again  as  you  can  *,  after  that,  with  a 
ftiff  Bpufb,  and  alio  with  a  piece  of  Borfe-Bair,  or  a  Brujh 
made  of  fuch  fuch  Rujhes  as  your  Band- Baskets  are  made  ;  and 
laftly,  with  a  Clout :  After  this,  you  may  Vamijb  two  or 
three  times  with  warm  Alining  t'armjb.  Ibid. 
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4.  Of  making  the  Crain  of  Wallnilt-Trce  upon 

White  Wood. 

You  muft  fpread  upon  the  Wood  Seven  or  Eight  lavs  of 
ftrong  Glcrv,  till  it  become  Ihining,  and  then  quickly  give  a 
good  many  Blows  with  a  wooden  Brtifh ,  well  wet  in  common 
f'l'Mcr.  Lemer.  Mod.  Curiof. 

5.  Of  a  good  Brown  for  White  Wood. 


Take  fome  Quid  lime  which  let  he  well  foaked  in  Urine, 
and  lay  it  on  the  Vtood  pretty  thick,  when  it’s  dry,  rub  it  off 
with  a  iVitl'  Biujh.  and  then  take  fome  linfecd-Oil  and  do  it  o- 
ver,  or  elfe  St\c  it  over  and  Uurwf  it  :  This  did  molt  proper¬ 
ly  belong  to  the  Stdinin^  Parc,  but  it  was  forgot ;  for  this  is  a 
Stained  ht  onn,  y°in.M$. 

6.  Of  Colouring  Wood  with  Black  fra mi  firing  or 

Japan* 

This  Colouring  is  done  in  imitation  of  tfapm  Work  ;  which 
work,  is  not  only  an  Ornament,  but  alio  a  prefervative  to  the 
1  synod,  againfl  the  VVo'm ,  damp,  and  corroding  time:  The 
H'wl  which  you  would  muft  lx:  dole  grained  and 

well  wrought  off*  and  pcrfwcd  fmooth,  and  kept  warm  by 
a  hire,  but  nor  1 00  hot  to  blifter  it.  Cut  to  proceed  to  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  the  Colour;  Put  lbme  of  the thickcft  Srcd-lM^r 
runn'Jh  into  .1  Gullipot,  adding  to  it,  as  much  tMmp-bUd, as  will, 
at  t Ik*  lirft,  Wafli,  Biacken,  and  difeolour  the  (Tood  with  this 
Colour  over  your  Wood  three  times,  permitring  if  to  dry 
throughly  between  every  turn.  After  this,  tare  more  or 
th  ‘  /  ad*:  (i>mjh  ,uul  mis  it  with  lJmplLuh.  to  the  (iune  degree 
of  1I1  cknds  wbh  i he  to»mer ;  with  this  black  Compofirion, 
wafli  irow  r  awain  three  times  ;  between  eachot  them  Prefcle 
irfmooth,  and  let  ir  be  perfectly  diy  :  [ hen, with  a  quarter 
of  a  Pint  of  Seed  Lacl^,  the  lliickelt  it  ruuft  be,  mix  of  Venice 
turpentine  the  quantity  of  a  Wuhut,  and  Ihake  them  together 
till  it  isdiilolved ;  then  put  in  Itmpbluclh  enough  to  Colour 
it,  and  no  more;  vvitlvthis,  wafh  it  fix  times,  letting  it  ft.mil 
TacIvc  Hours  betwixt tlu*  three  lirft  and  the  three  laft  walk¬ 
ings  ;  cover  this  over  with  the  top  and  tine  ft  ot  thq  Seed- 
Ljc^r.irniJh  •,  it  muft alfo  be  juft  ringed  with  lampblack]  it 
muft  be  Vumijl'i'd  twelve  times  with  this,  Handing  as  many 
hours  between  the  tix  firft  and  fix  laft  walkings;  with  this 
Caution,  that  it  be  dry  betwixt  every  diftinCt  walking:  Af¬ 
ter  this,  let  it  reft  live  or  fix  days,  and  then  Pol  ilk  it  with 

D  i  mi 
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VV iter  and  Tripoleet  according  to  the  Dire&icns  for  OUvey 
Numb.  46.  and  Numb.  48.  But  however,  take  along  with 
you  this  Remark,  That  you  allow  three  times  diftindt  for  Po- 
lifhingfor  the  firft  Labour  at  it,  till  it  is  almoft  fmoo-.h,  and 
let  it  ftand  ftill  two  days ;  the  next  time  Polifh  it  till  its 
near  enough,  and  then  lay  it  by  for  Five  or  Six  days  ;  after 
which,  Polifh  it  off  and  clear  it  up,  as  directed  in  Se&m  4 6, 
Numb.  47.  I  will  allure  you,  I  have,  by  this  means  made 
as  good,  as  gloffy  a  Blad{,  as  was  ever  wrought  by  an  Engl  Jb 
Hand  ;  and  to  all  Armearance  was  no  way  inferiour  to  the  /n- 
diin.  Stdl .  Treat.  Jap. 

7.  Of  another  Japan  Black. 

Lay  your  Black as  before,  and  take  of  the  beft  Seed-Lac- 
Vd-rjhij  and  the  firli  white  Varnifh ,  ana  alike,  and  give  to  it  a 
Tin&ure  only  of  Lamp  or  Jvorv  BlxcLy  ;  walh  your  work  with  it 
Sixor  Eight  times,  let  it  ftand  the  fpace  of  a  Day  or  two, 
and  dry  between  every  turn;  then  repeat  it  Four  or  Five 
times  more,  keeping  it  juft  tepid;  and  having  refted  a  day 
or  fo,  anoint  it  as  often  with  fineS eed-Ladi-Vamijh  only  ;  ina 
weeks  time  after,  it  will  be  Arid  enough  to  be  made  Polite, 
and  not  before.  Ibid. 

* 

8.  Of  Colouring  Wood  with  a  White  Japan. 

This  is  a  Piece  of  very  nice  and  curious  Work,  nothing 
muft  be  ufed  that  will  either  foil  or  Pollute  it.  You  muft 
rake  fonie  Icbthiocqla  S\c,  and  fcrapeinto  it  as  much  Whiting 
as  will  make  it  of  a  reasonable  Craflitude  and  (.onfiftancc, 
till  with  a  Pencil  dip’d  4nto  it,  it  will  whiten  the  Body  ;  let  ic 
nor.  be  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  but  with  your  Brufh  made  of 
the  fofteft  Hog-briftles,  mix  and  incorporate  very  well  the 
Whiting  with  your  Si^e  :  This  being  done,  whiten  your  Work 
*>nce  over,  and  when  ids  thro’  dry,  do  it  over  again,  and 
when  ids  dry,  repeat  it  a  third  time  .*  After  which,  let  is  ftand 
Twelve  Hours,  but  be  fure  to  cover  it,  and  defend  it  from 
Duft  ;  before  ’tis  Varnifh ’d,  Prefde  it  fmooth,  and  as  clofe  to 
the  Wood  as  you  can  conveniently  :  Then  mix  white  Ehke 
with  your  Si^e  only,  that  it  may  lye  with  a  full  fair  Body  on 
your  Piece.  With  this,  three  feveral  times  whiten  your 
Work,  giving  it  fufticient  time  to  dry  between  each  of  them, 
Then  Prefde  itF.xtraordinary  fmooth,  but  come  not  too  near 
the  wood, but  by  all  means  keep  your  diftance:  Thrn  take 
I'o  me  white  St  mb  boil’d  in  fair  Water  until  it  become  to  be 
fomewhat  thick,  and  with  it  almoft  Blood  warm  walh  over 
the  whole  twice,  but  let  it  be  dry  betwixt  each  wafhing.  Af¬ 
ter  Twenty  Four  Hours  reft,  take  the  fined:  of  your  white 

Varnifh 
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Varnijh ,  and  with  a  Pencil  (  firft  dip’d  in  Spirits,  or  waftic^ 
therein  to  free  it  fromDuft  )  Varnijh  over  your  Work  Six  or 
Seven  times,  and  after  a  day  or  two  do  it  over  again.  Thefc 
two  fits  of  Varnijhing  if  done  with  a  fine  careful  Hand,  will 
give  it  a  better  glofs  than  if  it  were  Polifh'd,  if  not,  it  will 
then  be  requifite  to  PoJiJl ;  it ;  and  in  order  thereunto,  vou 
muft  give  it  Five  or  Six  wafties  of  Vamijl)  more,  fo  that  if  it 
is  done  fo  well  that  it  ftands  not  in  need  of  a  P'dijh,  two 
turns  of  Vamijh-ng  will  fuffice, but  if  it  muft  be  Po/iJHd,  three 
are  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  befides,  a  weeks  reft  before  you  be¬ 
gin  to  Polilh.  You  muft  take  care.  That  your  Linnjn  and 
Tripoly  be  very  fine,  and  your  Hand  light  and  gentle ;  yonr 
Cloth  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry;  and  when  you  clear  it  up, 
give  it  the  finiftiing  ftroak  with  your  Flower  and  Oil.  Ibid . 

9,  Of  Colouring  Wood  with  a  Red  Japan. 


This  Beautiful  Colour  we  fhaft  here  give  dire&ions  to 
make  according  to  three  feveral  Obfervations  :  As  firft.  The 
common  ufual  Red ;  fecond,  the  deep  dark  Red ;  and  laftly. 
the  Light  Pale  Red. 

To  Experiment  the  firft,  Take  Vermilion,  mix  it  with  com* 
mon  Si\e,  or  the  tbickeft  S eed-Lack ;  the  laft  1  judge  to  be  beft 
becaufe  it  will  not  peel  off  in  Policing ,  as  that  mix'd  with 
Si?e  will  frequendy  do  ;  neither  is  it  more  ihargeable,  feein^ 
ic  helps  better  to  bear  the  body  of  the  Varnijh :  Your  mixture 
muft  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  rhia  :  Your  Work  being 
ready  and  warm,  produce  your  Vermilion  well  mix’d  with  the 
Varnijh,  wafh  it  four  times  with  it,  then  allow  it  time  to  dry" 
and  if  your  Red  he  full  and  with  a  good  Body  to  your  likin’®  * 
Prefcle  it  very  fmooth  ;  when  you  have  id  done,  wafh  It 
Eight  times  with  your  ordinary  Seed-Lack-Varnijb,  and  ^rant 
it  repofe  for  Twelve  Hours,  then  Prefcle  it’again,  tho’  (lightly 
to  make  it  Polite.  And  laftly,  beftow  F.ight  or  Ten  Wafhes 
of  your  beft  iteed.Lacl^VarniJh,  and  having  laid  it  by  for  five 
or  fix  dwstPol/Jb  it,  and  dear  it  up  with  Oil  and  Lampblack. 

Secondly,  7  he  dark  or  deep  Red.  is  thus  made.  When 
you  have  laid  on  your  former  Rrd,  take  Dragons  Blood  and 
pulverize  it,  and  as  you  fee  occalion,  mix  a  little  at  a  time 
with  your  Vamifh ,  you  will  find,  That  a  fmali  Portion  will 
extreamlv  heighten  your  Colour ;  as  alfo.  That  every  Wafh 
will  render  it  deeper ;  but  when  you  find  it  has  acquired  a 
Colour  almoft  as  deep  as  you  defian,  forbe-ir ;  for  you  mult 
remember,  you  have  more  Varnijh  of  Seed-Lac^  to  lav  on 
which  will  fupply  what  is  wanting.  Confider  therefore,  how 
many  Walhes  are  ft  ill  to  be  laid,  and  according  to  thar  ufe 
rour  Sanguis  Dr aconis.  Then  as  for  the  Burnt  (hinc  of  it  do 
Lt  as  the  firft  was  done.  J  ’ 
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As  for  the  Third  Fed,  Take  white  Lend  finely  Pulverized 
with  your  Muller  and  Marble-St  one,  you  muff  do  it  dry;  mix: 
with  it  Vermilion ,  till  it  becomes  paler  than  you  would  have 
it,  for  the  Varnijk  will  heighten  it :  Stir  therefore.  Vermilion, 
white  Lead,  and  Varvijb  together,  very  briskly;  which  done, 
give  your  Work  Four  Walhes,  and  then  follow  the  Prescrip¬ 
tions  for  the  fir  ft  Ked. 

You  muft,  as  in  the  foregoing  mixture,  confult,  how  many 
times  you  have  to  Varnifn  after  the  Colour  is  laid  ;  for  if  ma¬ 
ny.  confider  how  they  will  encreafe  and  heighten  the  Colour, 
which  for  that  reafon  muft  be  paler,  and  have  a  more  large 
Portion  of  while  Lead.  Ibid. 

IG  Of  Colouring  Wood  of  a  CheftilUt  Colour,  Japan. 

This  Colour  hath  been  much  in  ufe  and  efteem  for 
Caches  ;  and  a] ft)  for  Tables,  Stands,  and  Looftitig-GlafcFramesi 
It  fetsoif  Cold  well  •  and  alfo  other  Metals. 

'  The  things  which  are  neceffary  to  Compofe  this  Colour, 
are  Indian  Fed, or  eUe  Brown  Fed  0(-cr ,  which  will  ferve  as  well ; 
rake  of  either. what  quantity  you  imagin  will  ferve  your  turn, 
and  grind  it  on  a  Marble  with  a  Muller ,  and  mix  it  with  or¬ 
dinary  Sfe,  as  fine  as  Butter  from  thence,  transfer  it  to  a 
Porringer  ;  then  take  a  little  white  Lead,  and  grind  it  very 
fine  with  the  fame>7^e.  In  the  Third  place,  have  LampbUJ 
ready  bv  you.  mix  this  and  the  white  with  the  Indian  Fed.  and 
'Oi\er  in  the  Porringer,  ftirring  and  incorporating  them  toge¬ 
ther  :  if  the  Colour  produced  by  thefe  three,  be  too  bright, 
darken  it  with  Lampblack  ;  if  too  dark  and  fad,  affift  it  with 
white  Lettd\  this  do,  till  you  have  mafter’d  the  Colour  you 
wifhfor.  You  muft  here  cbferve ,  That  the  fame  Colour  ex¬ 
actly  which  you  make  when  it  is  mix’d  and  wet,  will  alfo  arife 
when  it  is  dr  fed  and  Vdrnijbed,  altho5  when  iris  laid  and  dry, 
Twill  look  otherwife.  Now  when  the  Colours  are  thus  mana¬ 
ged  in  the  Porringer,  fetitover  a  gentle  Tire  •• put  to  it  fo 
much  common  Si^s  as  will  give  it  a  fit  Temper  to  work 
(  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin)  being  thus  qualified  ;  with 
d  Hogs  hair  Brufh,  wafh  over  fmoothly  your  Piece  ;  let  it 
dry,  and  repeat  it  until  your  Colour  lie  full  and  fair :  Again, 
give  it  a  drying  time,  and  Prefcle  it  fmooth,  hilt  not  too 
near  the  Wood.  After  Fight  days  reft,  give  it  three  or  four 
Wafheswith  the  fineft  of  your  Seed~lac{-Vaniijb;  when  that 
is  dried  on,  yarui/b  it  up  to  a  Body  fit  to  receive  a  B urnifl) 
with  your  White  Varnijh •  when  it  is  throughly  dry, 
cka[ it  up  with  Lampblack and  OiL 
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H .Of  Colouring  or  Japaning  Wood  of  an  Olive 

Colour . 

This  Performance  is  every  way  an P.ver able  to  the  former, 
only  tnftead  of  thofe,  put  EnglifoPin k,  grind  it  with  common 
Si^c\  and  when  you  have  brought  it  to  the  Conhftence  of 
B utter,  convey  it  to  a  Porringer  ;  and  there,  Lampblack  and 
WbiteLead  mix’d  withit,producean  Olive  Colour ;  if  too  light, 
Lampblack  will  prevent  it;  if  too  dark,  the  ether;  But  far¬ 
ther,  if  it  looks  too  Green ,  take  raw  Vmber ,  grind  it  very  fine 
with^%;  add  of  that,  enough  to  take  away  the  Greenness ; 
and  then,  nothing  remains,  but  a  due  heed  and  Obfervance 
of  the  foregoing  Rules  for  Cbejhut. 

But  before  you  leave  this  Setticn,  we  muft  tell  you,  Tl^af  it 
is  an  Obfervation ,  That  all  Colours  laid  in  Si^e,  will  not  En¬ 
dure  fo  Violent  a  Polijb  as  thofe  in  Varnijl),  but  are  more  fub- 
jeft  to  be  rubbed  off.  Ibid, 


12.  Of  Imitating  Tortife-SheU  upon  Wood. 

Before  Japan  was  made  in  England ,  the  Imitation  of  Tor- 
$oife-ShelL  was  much  in  Vogue  for  Cabinets,  Boxes,  Tables 
and  Glafs 'Frames.  To  Counterfeit  this  well,  your  Wood 
ought  to  be  clofe  Grain’d,  Polite  and  cleanly  wrought  off ;  as 
Pear-Tree  ;  hut  if  it  be  courfe  grained  Wood ,  as  Deal ,  Oak,  or 
the  like,  you  muft  Prime  it  with  Whiting  :  When  either  of 
thefe  are  Prefcl’d  Sleek,  as  it  is  neceffary  ;  take  a  fit  Varnijl) 
Tool  dip’d  in  the  thickeft  of  your  Seed-Lack-Varnijb,  and  wet 
with  this  Varnijl)  the  breadth  of  one  Foil  of  Silver,  which  you 
muft  take  up  with  Cotton,  and  clap  it  on  whilft  it  is  moift, 
dabbing  it  down  dole  to  the  Work  :  This  done,  wafti  again, 
and  lay  another  Foil  of  Silver,  ordering  it  as  before  ;  and  fo 
continue  till  the  whole  is  fo  over-fpread  with  Silver  :  Next 
grind  Colltns-Eartb ,  very  fine,  mixed  either  with  common 
Si^e  or  Gum-water,  being  finely  ground  :  With  this,  fpotthe 
darkeft  of  your  Shell,  ftriving  to  imitate  it  as  near  as  you 
can  ;  and  in  order  hereto,  you  muft  procure  a  Piece  or  more 
of  the  true  Shell,  that  hath  much  Variety  in  it.  You  may 
obferve.  That  when  this  is  done,  That  feveral  Reds  lighter  and 
darker,  offer  themfelves  to  view,  on  the  edge  of  the  B lacfc 
and  fometimes  lie  in  ftreaks  on  the  Tranfparent  part  of  the 
Shell ;  To  imitate  this,  you  mu  ft  grind  feme  Sanguis  Vraconis 
very  fine,  with  Gum-water*,  and  with  a  fmall  Pencil ,  draw 
thofe  warm  Reds,  fkifliing  it  in  and  about  the  dark  places 
more  thick ;  but  fainter,  thinner,  and  with  lefler  Colour  to¬ 
wards  the  lighter  parts  of  the  Shells ;  fweetening  it  fo,  That 
by  degrees,  it  may  lofe  its  ftrength  of  Red ,  being  inter- 
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naixt  with,  and  quite  loft  in  the  silver ,  or  more  Tranfparent 
part.  ’Tis  worthy  your  Obfervatm ,  That  thoie  who  are 
expert  and  ready  at  Spotting  or  Working  this  imitatf  n,  do 
ufually  grind  the  formentioned  Colours  dry  and  ery  fine, 
and  mix  them  with  fine  Lac-Varnijb  as  they  work  them  ; 
which  is  moft  agreeable  and  proper,  being  not  lb  apt  to 
be  B urnijb'd  off,  as  Si^e  or  Gum  Water  :  When  this  is  done  andi 
dry, give  it  Six  Waft.es  of  your  Seed  Lack-Vamijh  j  after  which, 
let  it  reft  one  day,  and  then  Prefcle  it  gently  till  it  is  Polite 
and  fit  for  a  fecond  Operation:  In  order  fo  which,  grind 
Dragons  B  W  and  Garnb-gium,  ana,  but  a  Imad  quanity,  and 
very  fine;  put  them  into  as  much  Seed  Lacb  parnijh  *s  will 
waft  them  Six  times  more;  let  it  ftancl  Twelve  Hours,  and 
then  allow  it  a  third  farnijkhtg ;  and  with  the  laft  mixture, 
waft  fo  often  till  the  Silver  be  changed  of  a  Go  i  Colour.  Ob- 
f  rue,'  i  hat  your  firlt  waft  mgs  may  be  with  the  Courfe,  the 
two  laft,  with  the  fine  arid  cloarelt  of  your  seed-Lacli-Varniflr. 
You  mull  obferve,  not  to  make  your  Vatnijh  too  ih.c.  and 
high  Coloured  with  Gambcgium  and  Singuis  Dracoms,  but 
heighten  it  by  degrees;  otherwise, your  Sih  r  will  be  too  high 
Colour’d  before  you  have  given  it  a  fufticient  Body  of  Var¬ 
nijh  :  When  it  hath  hood  two  days.  Polijh  it,  and  clear  it  up* 
as  you  was  inftru&cd  in  the  B tack  Japan.  Ibid. 

1 3.  Of  another  v? ay  of  Counterfeiting  T ortoife-Shel} 

fipcn  Wood. 

Firft,  Prime,  Larger,  and  Si^e  your  Work  in  Oil  very  thin, 
as  is  taught  in  the  Arc  of  Gilding  •  and  when  your  Silver  i$ 
laid  on  and  dried,  let  thefe  Colours  be  ground  fine  and  thick 
with  drying  OiL  place  them  on  your  Pallet  ;  they  are,  burnt 
Vmbsr ,  Collins  Etnh.  hr  min  Pinhvax\&  Lark.  Do  over  your 
work  with  Turpentine  Varnifb  ;  and  whilft  it  is  wet,  mix  brown 
Pinf  and  Lake  thin  with  Varnifh ;  and  lay  all  your  fainteft 
Colours  or  Spots,  which  you  may  fofteti  very  iweetly,  feeing 
your  Varnijh  is  moift.  After  three  Hours  ftanding,  or  longer  , 
if  the  Colours  are  dry,  with  a  large  foft  Tool,  pafs  it  lightly 
over;  and  again  weting  it,  lay  in  your  Clouds  more  warm 
and  dark  with  Collins  Eanh,  before  ’tis  dry  ;  always  observing 
the  Life,  and  fw'eetening  your  Work;  which  is,  blending 
and  mixing  two  Colours  after  they  are  laid ;  fo  that  you 
cannot  perceive,  where  either  of  them  begin  or  end,  but  in- 
jfenliblv  join  with  each  other  ;  If  the  Clouds  are  not  dark 
.  enough,  repeat  the  Ckuds  and  Vamijhing  once  more  where 
it  is  required :  When  it  is  well  dried,  Glaze  it  two  or  three 
times  with  broun  pint. yet  a  little  Tincture  of  Verdigreafe 
will  not  be  amifs ;  if  you  had  rather,  you  may  Varnijh  it 
with  Larii-Vamijh,  and  finifh  it  as  you  did  the  former.  Ibid . 
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14.  Of  another  way  of  CounterfeitingTortoife-Shetl 

upon  Wood. 

Fit  ft,  lay  a  White  Ground,  then  with  convenient  Colours 
fas  Vermilion  with  Auriptg, merit  )  duly  mix’d  with  common 
Varnijh  y  ftrike  and  fhaddow  the  white  ground  with  a  wild 
fancy  (  as  neatly  imitating  Tortoife-Sbell  as  you  can  )  which 
being  dry,  ftrike  it  here  and  there  with  Red-Varnifi  (  mixed 
with  a  little  Cinnabar  or  Indian  Lake  )  then  up  and  down  the 
Work  as  nature  requires ;  touch  it  with  Varnijh  mixed  with 
any  good  Blurt  •  then  ftroake  it  over  with  Vniverfal  Varnijh 
Four  or  Five  times,  letting  it  dry  every  time;  laftly,  let  it 
dry  a  Week,  and  with  Pumice-Stone  (  well  pulveris'd  )  and  a 
wet  Cloth ,  Polifh  it  ;  then  go  over  it  three  or  four  times  more 
with  Vniverfd  Varntjb ;  and  if  need  require,  Polijh  it  again 
with  Calcined  Tin  as  before;  after  which,  you  may 
ftrike  it  over  again  with  the  fame  Varnijh  once,  and  it  will 
be  done.  Sal.  Poligra. 

15,  Of  Counterfeiting  Tortoife'Shell  another  way 

upon  Wood. 

A  White  Ground  being  laid,  and  fmeared  over  with  Vermilion 
or  the  like ;  lay  over  the  fame,  fome  Gold  or  Silver  Foil,  either 
with  Gum-Ammoniacum ,  Lake ,  common  Varnijh  or  Glair ;  this 
done,  and  being  dried,  fhadow  it  according  to  reafon,  ftri» 
king  it  over  here  and  there  with  Yellow  Varnijh  •  and  with  the 
Yellow  Varnijh  mixed  with  a  little  Red  Varnijh  (  all  things  be¬ 
ing  done  in  imitation  ol  the  Shell )  ftrike  it  feveral  times 
with  the  Vniverjal  Varnijh9  and  Burnijb  it  (  in  all  refpe&s )  as 
before.  Ibid. 

1 6.  Of  Imitating  Marble  upon  Wood. 

Take  Vniverfal  Varnijh ,  with  which,  mingle  Lampblac fc  (  or 
other  Black.  }  and  White  Lad  finely  beaten  ;  and  with  a  Brujhr 
Pencil^  Marble  the  thing  you  would  Varnijht  according  to  your 
Fancy  ;  again,  being  dry,  ftrike  it  again  two  or  three  times 
over  with  clear  Varnijh  alone,  and  it  will  be  perfect  Ibid. 


17.  Of  Imitating  Marble  another  way  upon  Wood. 

Whiten  and  prepare  your  Wood  in  all  refpe£h  as  you  do 
for  white  Japan ;  and  after  you  have  done  it  over  with  Elahj- 
White  or  White  Leadf  if  you  defign  a  White ,  with  fome 
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Veins,  life  Pome  VineBlacli  (  which  is  made  of  cutting  of  Vines 
Calcined  and  Ground  )  mix  two  or  three  degrees  of  it  with 
white  Lead  and  a  very  weak  Si^e  being  warmed,  until 
you  have  produced  the  intended  Clouds  and  Veins  of  the  Mar> 
ble.  Next,  with  a  clean  Brujb ,  wet  your  Piece  over  with 
Water,  and  before  it  is  dry,  with  a  Camels -Hair-Tencil  dip’d 
in  the  paleft  thin  mixture,  flufli  or  lay  the  fainteft  large 
Clouds  and  Veins  of  your  Marble ;  which  being  laid  on  whilft 
the  work  is  wet,  will  lie  fo  foft  and  fweet,  that  the  Original 
will  not  exceed  it :  Then  if  your  Work  be  not  too  dry,  take 
a  (mailer  Pencil ,  and  with  a  Colour  one  degree  darker  than  the 
firft,  touch  all  the  Idler  Veins  and  Variety  of  the  Marble :  If 
your  Work  dry  too  faff,  wet  it  again  with  the  B rujh  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  lay  not  on  your  Colours  when  the  Water  is  running 
off,  left  they  bear  it  Company.  Laftly,  take  a  fmall  pointed 
Feather ,  and  with  your  deepeft  Colour  touch  and  break  all 
your  hidden  or  fmaller  Veins,  irregular,,  wild,  and  Confufed,  as 
you  have  them  in  the  Natural  Marble.  After  a  days  drying. 
Cold-clear  it;  i.  e.  do  it  over  with  Ichthiocola ,  or  Parchment 
Si^e ;  then  Vamifh,  Polijh ,  and  clear  it  up,  according  to  the 
l>ire<5tions,  in  White  Japan. 

By  mixing  Colours  this  way,  you  may  imitate  any  fort 
of  Marble ;  and  if  neatly  done,  well  Polifh'd  and  Varnifh'd , 
it  will  not  only  exceed  any  Marbling  in  0/7,  but  will  in  Beauty 
and  Glofs  equal  the  real  Stone .  Ibid. 

1 8.  Of  Imitating  Lapis  Lazuli  upon  Wood. 

Upon  the  Ground  of  white  Lead,  Spodium ,  or  the  like,  in 
common  Varnijh  (  being  firft  dry  )  lay  Vhr  amarine,  or  fome 
other  pure  Blue  well  mixed  with  the  llni verfal  Varnijh,  fo  as 
that  the  Ground  may  not  appear;  then,  with  wild  irregular 
ftreaks  ( in  refemblance  of  Nature  )  with  Liquor  or  Shell- 
Gold  run  ftragling  all  over  the  Blue,  adding  very  fmall  fpecks 
upon  the  Blue  part  of  fuch  various  Colours  as  are  ufualiy 
feen  upon  the  Stone,  Salm .  Poligr. 

ip.  Of  Colouring  a  good  Red  upon  Wood,  which  will 
reprefent  Speckle  Wood. 

Boil  Brtf^/7  Pulverised  in  Wine  Vinegar  ;  add  to  it  a  little  Al¬ 
low.  and  Red  Lead ,  being  well  boiled,  wafti  over  your  Wood 
with  it ;  and  then  to  fpeckle  it,  take  fome  Quicklime  and  Urine , 
and  a  little  Allom ,  and  let  them  be  well  incorporated  ;  and 
with  this  Compofition,  you  may  fpeckle  it  according  to  your 
Raney*  Join,  M  S. 
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20.  Of  another  Red  for  Wood. 

Take  Vermilion  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  Si^e,  made  of 
Glovers-SbredS)  or  of  the  cuttings  of  Parchment  5  or  which  is 
yet  better,  with  thofe  of  Vermilion ;  this  being  evenly  laid  on 
your  Wood  when  dry,  and  laid  over  with  common  Varnifh , 
which  preferves  it  from  wet,  and  gives  it  aglofs  .*  But  if  you 
would  have  it  look  very  well,  then  give  it  feveral  wafhes 
wirh  good  Seed- Lac It-Varnijh,  and  B urnifh  it  according  to  our 
former  Directions  for  fome  other  Colours:  I  have  feen  Stands 
and  Hawing- Shelves  made  of  a  very  fine  fed,  thus.  EjJ'.  of 
the  ufe  of  Nat.  Philof. 

21.  Of  Colouring  Wood  wit  h  another  fine  Speckled 

,  Red. 

Grind  Vermilion  with  Water ,  then  S'vge  it,  and  grind  it  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  rol h  o(  Egg  ,  with  this  Colour  fpeckle  your 
Wood  with  a  Pencil,  and  your  work  being  dry,  take  Lafe  with 
Water  and  a  little  5  ige,  two  drops  of  Tol^  of  Egg ,  wherewith 
you  (hall  fpot  with  the  end  of  the  ?>ruf  ■,  and  let  there  re¬ 
main  as  much  White  as  you  (hall  lay  on  Red;  then  B  urnijh  it, 
(or  Varnifh  it  )  with  a  Tooth/and  if  you  have  any  Mouldings 
about  your  Work,  you  may  Gild  them- and  Burnijb  it,  and  it 
will  look  very  fine.  Lemer .  Mod.  CurioJ . 

22.  Of  Colouring  W ood  after  the  manner  of  Marble. 

Lay  Seven  or  Eight  Layers  of  White ,  as  it  were  to  Gild 
with  B urnijb'd  Gold  ,  then  grind  B lac\  which  is  not  much  0- 
Ver  Si^ed;  adding  thereto  a  little  vitel  of  an  Egg  and  a  lictle 
Saffron  •  having  laid  it  on,  let  it  dry,  and  then  R iurmjh  it  exact¬ 
ly  :  By  this  means,  you  may  Counterfeit  to  the  Life,  all  iorts 
of  Marble ,  having  a  little  Experience  in  Colours ;  and  make 
alfo  all  fort  of  Work ;  as  Frettized  Work,  Flat-Work, 
Ovals,  £5V.  Let  there  he  in  the  Colours  a  little  vitel  of  Egg 
and  Saffron,  i.  e.  in  fuch  as  can  bear  it,  Colouring  the  Marble 
with  diverfe  Colours ;  the  Colours  muft  be  laid  on  clear,  like 
Threads:  You  may  alfo  on  a  Ground  whited,  as  I  have  laid, 
pour  out  a  Shell  full  of  Colour  in  one  place  5  then  turning  it 
ihelving  on  one  lide,  caufe  the  Colours  to  run,  which  will 
make  Feins  5  then  take  another  Shell  full  of  another  Colour, 
and  do  the  like,  fo  continuing  with  all  your  Colours ;  or  elfe 
with  a  grofs  Brufh ,  lay  all  your  Colours  very  clear  near  one 
another.  This  depends  on  him  that  works  it-  After  your 
Colours  are  dry,  you  may  make  ufe  of  the  Pencil  to  repair 
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the  defers ;  then  Burtt'fh  your  work  (  or  Varnijb  it  }and  it 
will  not  be  fubje&  to  Vuft.  Lems .  Mod.  Curiof. 


23.  Of  Beautifying  Wood  with  a  Yellow  Colour » 

Having  laid  your  Wood  over  with  white,  33  you  have  been 
alreadv  told  ;  take  Jellorv-Olier  of  Berry ,  or  fmooth  Engtifh 
Oker ,  which  you  fhall  grind  very  fine  with  Water ,  putting 
thereto  a  little  vitel  of  an  Egg  5  then  put  Si^e  to  your  Co¬ 
lour  and  having  mixed  it  well  upon  a  Marble,  you  fhall 
therewith  Paint  your  Wood  •  which  being  dry,  you  fhall  draw 
a  fhadow,  with  a  little  Blac^  Hematite  (  wherewith  Cutler? 
Sanguine  their  Hilts  )  ground  with  Water,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  Vitel  of  Egg  ?  then  mix  S fie  to  make  the  Colour 
wherewith  you  are  to  fhadow  Stick  ;  and  for  the  fhadow, 
obferve  to  take  Vmber  or  Nlofs,  or  elfe  Lampbtach  Water  s 
then  heighten  it  with  Okyr  and  Chalk  mixed  together  with  a 
Iittiex’/re/of  Egg,  whereof  you  (hall  make  tryal  before  your 
Colours;  then  Bumijh  it  with  a  Canine  Tmhu  If  you  defign 
to  Viirnijh  it,  you  muff  give  it  a  Layer  of  Sfie  before  you 
lay  on  your  Varnijb :  And  if  you  will,  you  may  Paint  your 
figures  and  Leaves  in  Oil „  Varnijhing  the  figures  without  Var- 
ttijbinz  the  Ground.  Ibid. 

24.  Of  Beautifying  Wood  with  Black  }  Difcovering 
the  White  Ground  thro' it* 


Having  well  Coloured  your  Work  with  White ,  well  Ps- 
Jijhed  and  Profil'd  it  \  take  L ttmphUc^,  and  having  ground  ic 
with  the  Vitel  of  Egg ,  make  tryal  of  fomeof  it,  to  lee  whe¬ 
ther  the£/ac^  when  fix’d,  will  Burnijh  bright  ;  you  mull  Sfie 
your  Blacfc  as  much  as  is  neceflary  to  make  it  flick.  With 
this  Blxcfi  you  muft  Colour  your  Work,  whether  Picture,  frame , 
or  the  like  *  and  being  well  laid  on,  and  dry,  you  fhall  Bur¬ 
nijh  it  with  your  Tooth.  Then  take  an  Ami  or  I iodkin  of  Iron 
fharpened  and  flatned  at  the  end  like  a  Chfid,  of  fuch  z 
a  breadth  as  you  defire  your  fillet  to  be  5  you  may  with 
your  Euler  and  this  hon  thus  fharpned,  draw  Fillets  ;  fcrape 
off  the  Black  till  you  come  to  the  White  \  you  may  alfo  if 
you  will,  with  a  Bodmin,  make  Moresk  Works,  which  you  may 
hatch  into  every  Leaf  j  as  alfo  other  branched  Works  ;  the 
Imboffment  whereof,  you  may  hatch  by  fcraping  off  with 
your  Iron  or  Bodkin,  the  B lick,  till  fuch  time  as  the  White  be 
feen,  ftill  keeping  your  Iron  fharp  and  fmooth  :  Hereby  your 
Work  will  be  of  a  fine  and  if  well  Burnijh'd ,  or  Var- 

nijtid  and  Pdlijh’d,  like  Marble  \  wherein  you  will  have  branch¬ 
ed  W  orks,  which  will  feem  like  Ivory  qc  Harts -horn  inlaid  in 
the  Wood* 


If 
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If  your  Figures  appear  too  much  fhadowed  after  you 
bave  drawn  out  all  your  Work  with  a  B odhjn,  take  one  or 
more  Irons  like  a  Folding  Stick,  or  yer  blunter,  as  you  (ball  fee 
convenient;  with  which  Iron,  well  fmoothed  and  hardened, 
you  lhall  as  evenly  as  you  can,  rub  your  Figures  till  there 
appears  no  more  B lack,  nor  letting  your  I  on  enter  any  far¬ 
ther  than  the  Superficies  of  the  White,  i.  e.  When  the  B hc£ 
fhall  be  rubb’d  t  flP,  and  ,he  Figure  (hall  appear  verv  White  and 
fmOoth  ;  then  fhall  yr  u  Burnijh  with  your  Tooth  the  White 
which  you  have  di (covered ;  afterwards  with  a  little  Pencil 
you  fhall  draw  the  Lines,  and  hatch  the  lhadc,  as  if  it  were 
Horn  Engraven  or  Carved.  Ibid. 

25.  Of  Beautifying  Wood,  by  making  upon  an  open 

White  Ground ,  Fillets ,  Branched  Works ,  or  Figures 

with  Blac^. 

You  muft  fiift  lay  your  Wood  over  with  boiling  Si^e,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  ot  lying  upon  White  Gilding  with  8«r- 
nijb'd  Gold Having  Si^ed  it,  take  Lampblack  well  ground 
with  Water ,  -Ten  Si$e  it  as  the  White  and  go  over  your  Work 
Five  or  Six  times ;  then  Prefcle  it;  then  take  of  the  fame 
White ;  amongft  which,  you  fhall  Grind  as  much  Vitel  of 
Egg  as  will  make  the  White  Polity  •  and  with  this  White ,  go 
once  or  twice  over  your  Wotk  ;  when  it  is  dry,  Burnijh  your 
White  with  a  Denf,  then  with  your  Iron ,  draw  upon  your 
White  Fillets,  Branched  Works,  or  Portraits,  according  to 
your  Fancy,  till  the  Black  appears ;  Thus  fome  of  your 
Work  will  feem  to  be  Ivory, and  your  Blacli  will  feem  to  have 
been  Engraved,  or  like  pieces  of  Ebony  inlaid  upon  Ivory  • 
you  fhould  have  by  you  little  pieces  of  Polifh’d  ho>y,  the 
better  to  reprefenc  its  Colour,  which  is  not  Po  white  as 
Chalk,  but  a  little  inclining  to  Fellow  ;  and  this  you  may 
imitate,  by  grinding  with  your  Chalk  a  little  Tellow-Oker,  or  a 
little  Pah  Majiuot,  or  the  Bones  of  Sheeps  Trotters  burnt  and 
ground  to  Powder.  Ibid. 

26.  Of  Beautifying  Wood,  by  reprefenting  Enamel 

upon  it* 

Having  gone  over  your  Work  Seven  or  Eight  times  with 
White ,  and  Polifh’d  it  with  Prefcle  ;  you  fhall  go  over  it 
with  Lampblack  mix’d  with  Vitel  of  Egg  (  once  or  twice  ) 
you  may  put  in  it  fome  Safonilfo\  let  ail  be  well  ground 
with  Watr,  putting  thereto  as  much  Si^e  as  is  neceiTary  to 
make  it  liick  ;  but  have  a  care  of  putting  too  much,  and 
saake  a  Trial,  to  fee  whether  the  Bltukt  when  tturnity’d,  Shines 
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like  unto  Polijh’d  Nibble ,  from  which  this  Black  doth  no  way 
differ,  provided  the  vilte  of  Egg  be  put  exatlly  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  is  fit;  becaufe,  if  there  be  too  much,  it  will  not 
Polijh  bright,  and  will  in  time  lofe  its  Policing.  Your  work 
being  thus  well  laid  and  Polijhed  with  a  Dent  longways  and 
overthwart,  draw'  fuch  Figures  as  you  pleafe;  this  done,  take 
off  your  Black  mix’d  with  a  little  White  to  render  it  lomewhat 
Grey,  and  with  your  Pencil  draw  out  the  Proportion  or  Lines 
of  your  Work,  which  muff  be  done  to  hinder  your  Oil  from 
feparating  upon  your  Blacl^G round  ;  then  draw  with  white 
Lead  in  Oil ,  fuch  Figures  as  you  pleafe,  which  (hadow 
according  to  Art,  with  White  and  Blue f,  putting  feme  A^ure, 
to  the  end  your  (hadow ing  may  bear  a  little  upon  the  Blue* 
Let  your  White  and .Black  he  ground  with  drying  fat  0/7,  that 
it  may  not  link  into  the  Work,  but  may  Shine  as  if  it  were 
Varnijh’d  :  But  if  your  White  and  Black,  fhine  not  enough, 
you  may  Varnifh  them  with  drying  Varnijh,  which  you  fhall 
Jay  only  upon  the  Figures  with  the  point  of  a  Pencil ,  if  you 
will  here,  and  there  lay  on  fome  Shell  Goid\  you  may  doit 
with  a  Pencil,  but  Gum  your  Gold  very  little,  that  you  may 
Burnijh  it  afterwards, if  you  will  ;  becaufe  the  Gold  in  this 
fort  of  Work  is  laid  on  only  in  little  Lines,  on  the  ground 
of  fmall  branched  Works;  and  take  heed,  That  on  the  Fi¬ 
gures  made  of  White  and  Black,  there  be  no  Gold  laid,  till 
the  White  and  Black  begin  to  dry,  after  the  manner  of  Gold 
Colour,  and  it  will  eafiiy  take  and  hold,  if  you  lay  it  on  a t 
fuch  a  time  as  the  White  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry;  you 
fhall  do  the  like  upon  the  Varnijh ,  if  it  be  neceflary,  and  your 
Work  will  not  differ  frem  the  Enamels  of  Limoges  •  in  the 
Ground  whereof,  you  may  fee  your  (elf,  as  in  Polifi'd  Marbles , 
which  is  often  ufed  to  Adorn  Clofets  with.  Lome,  Mod.  Cuj 
Hof, 

27.  Of  Beautifying  Wood,  by  difeovering  Gold' 
under  a  Black  Colour  ;  a  great  Set  ret ,  and  much 
ufed  in  France;  it  makes  things  very  Beautiful , 
and  aim  off  as  fine  as  things  which  are  Gilt •  in 
China.  1 

Having  well  Biirnifr'd  your  Gold ,  grind  Lampblack  with 
Linfeed-Oil ,  or  Oil  of  Nuts ,  adding  as  much  Umber  as  BUc to 
make  it  dry  ;  then  as  much  S pit^OH  as  Linfecd-Oil ;  make 
trial  with  one  Leaf  of  Gold  Burnilh'd,  lay  the  Black  upon 
the  Gold  very  fmooth  and.even  ;  then  let  it  dry  about  a  Day* 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Seafon  ;  when  it’s  dry  enough, 
’twill  not  flick  to  your  Fingers ;  then  take  a  point  of  Ivory  or 
Stars- Horn  well  fharpened,  rub  it  on  apiece  of  Glafs  to  take  off 
the  roughnefs,  that  it  fcratch  not  the  Gold  or  the  White  x  then 

draw 
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draw  what  you  pleafe  with  the  point,  difcovering  the  GVi, 
if  it  appear  bright  and  (hining,  and  that  the  Black  be  not  un¬ 
even  and  flovenly  about  the  Edges  of  the  ftroaks  you  have 
made,  then  is  your  Black.  in  good  Temper  •,  but  if  in  difco¬ 
vering  the  Gold  it  feem  Tawijh'd,  your  Black  is  not  dry 
enough  *,  if  the  Black  be  troublefome  to  get  off,  and  cannot 
be  eafily  done  with  an  unflit  Ten  •  Then  mix  Spike  Oil ,  till/  it 
comes  to  work  eafily,  clean  and  bright  •  then  may  you  eafily 
draw  the  fineft  Hair  Stroakr.  Your  Black  thus  made,  cover 
your  Burnifh'd  Gold  all  over  with  a  foft  Penal  ;  then  with  a 
Neither  of  a  Turfy-CodC s  Tail,  Pafte  over  the  Black  as  fmooth 
and  even  as  you  can,  free  from  all  manner  of  Duff  or  Filth  5 
being  dry,  and  having  made  your  Draught  or  Figure  as  large 
as  the  Work,  follow  the  Traft  of  the  Draught,  tvith  the 
Point,  and  difcover  or  lay  open  the  Gold. 

If  you  would  have  the  Figures  of  little  Beafts  or  Birds,or 
what  ever  elfe  you  fancy,  obferve  the  ftrongcft  Lights  of 
them,  and  difcover  them  by  hatching  with  a  Pen,  or  the 
point  of  a  Pen,  if  not  too  (harp  ;  but  if  by  the  ftroaks  ap¬ 
proaching  too  near  one  another,  you  make  a  Fault,  you  may 
mend  it  by  laying  on  a  little  Black,  letting  it  dry  •  if  the  way 
of  making  great  Lights  be  not  convenient,  or  the  Shadows 
are  more  eafy  and  pleafmg  to  you,  difcover  the  Gold  with  a 
Point  of  foft  mod,  that  it  may  not  fcratch  the  Gold,  which 
you  muft  difcover  or  lay  open  the  whole  bignefs  of  your  Fi¬ 
gure,  fhadowing  the  proper  Places,  as  the  Moje,  Eyes, 
Hair,  &c.  leaving  it  to  dry  ;  then  hatch  it  according  to  the 
Judgment  of  him  that  draws  it :  To  know  when  it  is  dry 
enough  to  hatch  ;  always,  at  the  fame  time  you  cover  your 
Work,  cover  a  little  wafte  piece  for  trials,  to  prevent  the 
fpoiling  of  your  Work  •  being  Finifhed,  leave  it  three  or 
four  Days  to  dry,  and  Vann i(h  it  with  drying  Varnifb  twice,  if 
you  fee  caufe  *  when  you  lay  on  the  Blu\,  do  but  one  piece 
at  a  time,  becaufe  fome  by  being  too  dry,  will  be  troublefome 
to  difcover  the  Gold :  Take  care  alfo,  That  in  firffc  laying  on 
of  the  Varnijb,  that  you  fpread  it  gently,  for  fear  of  defacing 
your  Draughts.  Ibid. 

28.  Of  the  fame  Way  of  Beautifying  of  Wood,  by 

a  more  eafy  Method . 

Your  Work  being  cover’d  with  Bumijh'd  Gold  or  SiU 
ver  ( it  matters  not  which  )  mix  and  grind  Latnpblack  and 
Vmber  together  very  well  with  Water,  taking  care  that  you 
put  not  fo  much  Vmber  as  to  deftroy  the  Black  ;  then  add  fome 
Vitel  of  Egg ,  which  grind  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  your  Work 
with  a  foft  Pencil  or  Brujb  very  fmooth,  when  dry  (  if  you 
find  caufe)  give  it  a  fecond  laying  of  the  fame  Black,  and 
an  hWf  point  very  fmooth,  difcover  your  Work  ;  if 

the 
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the  BUe\  come  not  eafily  off,  then  ttare  wns  too  little  of  the 
Virel  ;  if  the  ftroaks  be  too  bioad  and  ragged,  then  there 
was  too  much  of  the  Vitel  ;  this  way  of  difeovering  the  Gold 
is  more  fiiinlng  than  the  other  ;  but  be  fure  to  be  careful, 
that  in  Varnijhirg, you  pull  not  off  the£/*4,norcaufe  it  to  fully, 
to  that  end,  be  lure  to  work  with  a  foft  Pencil  and  fmooth 
ftroak  ;  you  need  net  tear  much  the  laying  on  of  the  Farnijh 
the  fecond  time,  provided  it  be  not  too  thick,  and  that  it  be 
Oil  of  Spiltf  Varnijh « 

29.  Of  Beautifying  Wood  after  the  fame  manner , 

but  by  a  fome thing  different  Method. 

Having  laid  your  Black  on  the  Bumiffr'd  Gold ,  as  before ; 
mix  anx  parts  of  Unfed  and  Spike  Oil ,  which  lay  lightly  on 
with  a  large  Pencil  i  let  it  dry  Pour  or  Five  Days,  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  you  find  the  Gold  more  or  lets  eafy  to  ap¬ 
pear  bright  and  ftiining;  by  this  way  you  may  allow  almoft 
what  time  you  will,  always  remerabring  to  make  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  you  fall  to  Work;  for  Blue ,  take  Aspire*,  for  J{ed,  take 
fine  lake,  for  Green  Verdegreaje  •  and  fool  all  other  Colours, 
being  mix’d  and  ground  with  the  Vitel  ot  Eggs,  as  is  before 
directed.  Ibid. 

30.  Of  an  Exquifte  Way  of  Enriching  and  Beautify¬ 

ing  all  forts  of  Wooden  Work. 

Cover  your  Work  with  hot  Gluten  •  then  with  the  forefaid 
Gluten  and  W  hiting  ;  upon  this,  lay  fhe  Si\e  for  Burtfijk’d  Gold , 
and  lay  on  the  Gold  or  Silver ,  and Burnifb  it  5  then  take  right 
Jndigo,  grind  it  with  Water  and  the  Vi  tel  of  Eggs  being  very 
thin  and  clear;  lay  it  on  the  Gold  or  Silver ,  fo  as  it  may 
appear  thro’ it;  being  dry,  Pounce  your  Pattern  of  Paper, 
being  whitened  with  Chalk,  then  with  the  fame  indigo,  draw 
over  the  Pounced  Stroaks  of  your  Figure^  as  neatly  as  you 
can,  fo  as  if  you  was  to  draw  a  Figure  w  nh  a  Pet*  upon  a  piece 
of  Paper ;  then  with  the  fame  Indigo  made  thinner,  make  the 
neceflary  Shades  5  after  that,  with  Vntber,  then  height  *n 
with  an  wooden  Point,  by  hatching  the  Lights;  then  Varn/jb 
the  Work,  which  will  feem  Enamcll’d.  Ibid. 

31.  Of  Performing  the  laft  Experiment  another  ffayt 
but  with  a  more  Glorious  Colour . 

Xnftead  of  Indigo ,  ftecyDutcbTurnfile,  a  Day  or  two  in  Water, 
firain  it  thro’  a  Cloth  from  Dregs ;  gimd  ,nd  mix  this  Water 
with  fome  Vitel  of  Eggs ;  lay  this  on  your  Silver f  then  with 
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Tumfele  ground  with  Turnfole  Water,  draw  with  3  Pencil  what 
lines  or  Figures  you  p!eafe,  which  you  may  fliadow  and 
hatch  in  their  proper  Places,  which  heighten  in  difcovering 
the  Silver ,  as  is  before  dueled  ;  ihen  Varnijh  it.  To  make 
a  Purple  Ground,  Boil  Brafil  in  Allom  Water,  and  mix  it 
with  Tumfole  Water, 

This  will  not  lalt  fo  well  as  that  done  with  Indigo,  becaufe 
the  Turn  (ole  in  time  is  apt  to  turn  Red,  and  will  ftain  the  Sil¬ 
ver  i  therefore,  before  you  Vamijh,  lay  upon  it  Glair,  which 
wiil  make  it  much  more  durable,  and  very  beautiful.  Ibid , 

32.  Of  Beautifying  Wooden.  Work  (as  Picture- 
Frames,  &c.  )  with  a  Black  Gtound  fill'd  with 
Flowers ,  either  in  Water  or  Oil  Colour, 


.  Having  your  Frame  or  other  Work  prepared  with  White 
blackned  and  burnilhed,  (  you  may,  if  you  pleafc,  Gild  with 
Burnifhcd  Gold,  or  Gold  in  Oil,  the  Mouldings  ;  then  Paint 
upon  your  Freeze  Flowers  in  Water  Colours,  after  the  man. 
ner  of  Limning  :  Having  drawn  the  defign  upon  the  Freeze 
or  Frame  of  a  Pi&ure  (either  by  pouncing  or  otherwife  ) 
with  £lad>_  B^d,  you  muff  lay  oh  White  mixed  with  She 
wherewith  you  (hall  draw  the  Platform  of  your  Figures’ 
Flowers  or  Branches,  which  you  defign  to  Paint  in  Colours  - 
But  if  you  will  Paint  your  defign  in  Oil,  you  fhall  firft  lay 
it  with  White  Lead  in  Oil  •  then  being  dry,  lay  your  Colours 
in  Oil  thereon.  You  may  Paint  Flowers  upon  a  White 
Ground,  the  White  being  made  Polite  with  Prefcle,  lay  on 
your  Water  Colours  after  the  manner  of  Limning,  ibid . 

33.  Of  Beautifying  Wooden  Work,  as  Picture-Frames 

or  the  like * 


Having  your  Work  cover’d  with  Burned  Silver,  take  Glu* 
ten  Vellum,  or  Parchment  boild  to  a  thick  Jelly,  Brain  it  thro* 
1  Cloth ;  when  fttled,  ftrain  it  again  ;  then  with  this  wadi 
)ver  your  Work  with  a  fliort  Brulb  ;  if  you  think  that  will 
lot  be  enough,  gWc  it  a  fecond,  then  Varnifh  it  5  but  before 
/on  Varnijh,  if  you  think  fit,  you  may  Paint  in  Oil  or  Water - 
Co  ours,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Leaves  or  Birds,  See,  in  their  proper 
Colours,  and  Varnijb  them  j  having  firft  laid  them  over  with 

Bfr  Y°U  may  your 

eitfeer  Mtffy  or  SMp  of  Altcant,  ibid. 
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...  Of  Beautifying  Pi&ure-Frames,  or  other  Wooden 
Work,  with  Green  Leaves. 


■  Take  Indigo,  and  a  little  Orpment  ground  with  Water,  which 
will  be  a  little  inclining  towards  a  Gram/ b  Brown,  ™'x'no  , 

^S°aUsrmuhch 3£Tis  requific/' W 

with  Bumf  id  Gold :  Your  Work  being  thus  prepared,  you 
may  either  by  Pouncing  or  otherwife,  draw  what  you  fan  y , 
then  with  Indigo  ground  with  Water,  a  little  Si^e,  and  a  drop 
of  Vitel ,  you  ihall  Draw  your  figures  or  which  you 

ihall  (hudow  ;  and  in  (hadowing  Sweeten,  heightening  thea 
with  Green,  viz.  You  (hall  take  Orpment  well  ground  with 
the Greenijh  Brown, wherewith .you .laid  your  firft  Layer  upor 
your  frame ;  then  heighten  it  with  Orpiment  alone,  grou  c 
with  Water  and  Siyiy  and  a  little  drop  Oi  Vitel  amongft  y  ui 
Colours,  becaufe  it  would  dry  in Burnftt m ■  for  the  Vn, 
ferves  only  to  Eurnifh  the  ealier ;  of  which  things,  you  mar 
-dke  an  Experiment.  But  if  you  fancy  to  Paint  youi 
letes,  Sec  in  Oil,  you  muft  Burnt  ft  the  firft  Layer  of  Greens) \ 
mwn\  then  you  (hall  Paint  your  leuves  with  drying  Or 
coiled  with  marge  of  Gold ;  but  mftead  of  Orpment,  yoi 
raayj  if  you  will ,  work  with  Mafticot.  Ibid. 


(44.)  Obfervations  of  Adorning  Wooden  Work 
by  hUymgry  Emboffing ,  and  Carving .  j 


,  #  Of  Maying  Wood  with  Mother  of  Pearl. 

M 

f.  •  .'■*  •'  , 

This  maybe  done  with  Mother  of  Pearl,  by  breaking  th 
Shells,  and  cutting  them  according  to  the  Figures  you  defigr 
letting  in  each  Piece  with  Formers  and  Gouges,  by  cutting  or 
the  Wood.  By  this  means,  you  may  imitate  all  forts  < 
fruits  &c.  for  you  will  find  fome  Purple,  others  Blue,  Grefj 
Yellorv  &c.  fo  that  if  you  would  imitate  a  Blac^Grape,  th 
LeAr  0f  a  Tree,  or  any  Fruit,  you  may  have  a  fuitable  Colour 
Make  a  fell  hole  thro1  every  Piece,  pinning  it  with  a  faa 
piece  of  Silver  Wire  to  make  it  ftickfaft  •>  then  take  Unjeei 
Oi)  and  Ore  amt,  rub  it  well,  and  wipe  off  the  Oil  clean  j  whe 
dry,  Varnijh  it  with  drying  Vuwifti.  Ibid, 
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7  Of  Inlaying  Wood,  with  a  Compofition  which  flail 
fiem  like  Silver  Threads. 

You  may  make  very  fine  Compartment- Work  in  Wood, 
hich  V’  ill  Teem  to  be  Inlaid  with  Silver  Threads:  You  mufi 
2 provided  with  a  Set  of  finall  Gou??s,  Formers,  &c.  which 
iuft  tv  kept  very  (harp  ;  with  thefe  you  mufi:  cut  your  De- 
gn  ;  and  then  take  Tin,  melt  it,  and  add  to  it  as  much 
m fiver \  ftir  it  with  a^'tick;  being  Cold,  put  it  into  the 
aim  of  your  Hand ;  if  it  be  toofoft,add  a  little  more  Tin  ; 
rind  this  Compofition  with  Water  upon  a  Marble ,  pat 
into  a  57?’’//;  keep  this  Compofition  to  fillup  the  Kngra- 
nings  of  Cuttings,  which  vou  have  made  with  your  Tools ; 
'hen  you  have  left  it  two  or  three  Hours  to  dry,  Pol/fb  it 
ith  vour  Hand,  and  it  will  look  like  Silver.  By  adding 
lore  Quicbflver, you  will  make  a  thinner  Compofition  ;  which, 
ith  your  Thumbs  you  may  rub  into  rhe  Work  you  have  cut, 
11  it  be  as  bright  a*  Silver  ;  inftead  of  Tin  you  may  mix 
liver  Fo>l  with  the  Qu’ukfilver,  which  will  add  co  the  Beauty 
f  your  Work.  This  is  commonly  praftiled  upon  Blacl^  and 
Coloured  Wood,  Policing  them  with  a  Dent . 

If  you  would  have  the  Compofuion  more  Beautiful,  grind 
inglaft, and  Wafh  it  till  it  leaves  the  Water  clear  ;  then  mix  it 
1  a  Shell  with  fome  Gum ,  and  with  a  Pencil  fill  up  the  EngraU 
ings ;  after  three  or  four  Hours  drying,  quicken  it  with 
le  Compofition  of  Quickfilvcr  and  Silver  Foil. 

.  Of  Inlaying  Wooden  lltenfils,  as  Boxes,  Cabi¬ 
nets,  &c.  with  hard  W'dX. 

When  you  have  with  a  Pencil ,  Drawn  what  pleafeth  your 
ancy  upon  your  Work  ,  as  Birds,  Beafts ,  Flies ,  Flowers, 
ruits ,  Leaver,  Triyls,  Antic  fa,  Letters,  &c.  Then  take  little 
jciiver  ground  iharp  at  the  Points,  and  Cut  or  Grave  out  the 
/ork  pretty  deep  which  vou  have  Drawn  with  your  Pencil 
pon  the  Wood ;  when  vou  have  fo  dene,  lav  upon  the  fame 
>me  I(ed,  Green,  Black,  White,  Yellow,  Blue ,  and  what  Colour’d 
ard  Wax  you  pleafe ;  and  with  a  hot  bon ,  melt  and  rub  hard 
ie  iVaxzW  over  into  the  Crevices,  or  Works  which  you  have 
iut  out,  and  fb  let  it  cool  ;  then  take  fueh  a  Scraper  as  the 
Cabinet  makers  ure,  and  cleanfe  of F  the  Wax  to  the  Board,  and 
ben  you  (hall  have  the  Work  which  you  drew  to  he  very 
nelylnlavedof  the  Colour  of  your  Wax,  as  tho’  it  were 
>rawn  with  a  Pen,  and  it  will  never  Wafh  nor  wear  off  5 
hen  you  have  feraped  it  clean,  hold  it  a  little  to  the  Tire, 
nd  it  will  (eta  Glofs  on  it,  and  make  it  to  (hew  much  Plea- 
tater.  Whit,  Kkbi  Cab, 
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4.  Of  E  mb  offing  or  Aioid  ding  of  Figures  in  Pa  fie,  tit 
.  .  lay  on  Wooden  Work. 

Take  the  Crum  of  a  New  White  Loaf,  mould  it  till  it  be¬ 
come  plvable  and  dole  as  KTx,  Rowl  it  with  a  Rowling-pin 
as  far  as  ’twill  go  ;  then  Print  it  in  Moulds ;  when  dry,  ’twill 
be  very  hard;  to  preferve  it  from  Vermin, mix  Alves  with 
it. 

Alfo,  vou  may  make  a  Pafle  with  all  forts  of  Powder  mix’d 
with  MilJduJi  ;  as  Chat  It,  A^ur,  Ammel ,  Smdt,  fted-Lead,  Ver - 
million, fk  c.  Steep  GumAragaeanth  about  Eight  Da)  sin  VVa* 
ter ,  till  it  be  very  firong  ;  with  this,  temper  your  Powder,  and 
mould  it  in  hollow  Moulds  of  Plainer  •  being  firft  oiled f 
when  dry,  they  will  ieem  Wood  by  their  Excdftve  hardntfs, 
Folifi  them  with  a  Tooth ,  or  Vamj h  them,  and  they  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  ftrong,  and  ferve  for  many  ules ;  thus  many  Joyners  Print 
off  fmall  Figures ,  to  Embofs  fWe^eq  or  to  fee  in  the  Nicks  or 
hollow  Places  of  their  Work,  or  any  where  according  to' 
their  Fancy*,  the  more  Gum  you  allow,  the  harder  it  will  be. 
JLemer .  Med.  CurioL 

J 

5.  Of  another  Way  of  Emboffing  Wood  Work  in 

Moulds. 

X  remember  (  faith  the  Honourable  Efq ^Boyl)  I  began  a 
Trial  to  make  an  Approximation  towards  making  of  Embof 
fed  Works  of  Wood  in  Moulds ,  by  the  help  of  a  ftrong  and 
rare  Gluten  ;  which  is  thus  made,  by  foaking  the  fineft  iS 
tbyo-CoIla  for  Twenty  Four,  or  at  leaft  Twelve  Hours,  ic 
Spirit  ot  Wine  \  the  menftruum  need  not  be  high  re&ify’d,  th< 
common  Spirit  of  Wine  wi!ldo,unlefs  it  be  for  fomc  particulai 
ufes.  When  by  this  Infufion,  the  Liquor  has  opened  am 
foftened  the  Body,  both  the  Ingredients  are  very  gently  t( 
be  boiled  together(and  kept  ftirnng,  that  the  Jchtbyo-ColL 
burn  not,  till  all  be  reduced  to  a  Liquor ;  fave  perhap 
fome  ft  rings,  that  are  not  perchance  diffoluble  )  when  ’tij 
boiled  enough,  a  drop,  fuifered  to  cool,  will  foon  turn  to  a  ve 
ry  firm  Jelly  ;  and  whilft  ’tis  hot,  it  (hould  be  ftrained  thre 
a  piece  of  clean  Linnen,  into  a  Gtafs  or  other  Veffiel,  tha! 
may  be  kept  'well  ftop’d ;  a  gentle  heat,  fuffices  to  melt  i! 
into  a  tranfparent  Liquor,  with  little  or  no  colour  ;  and  ye 
this  tine  thin  Gluten  holds fo  ftron-gly,  and  binds  fo  very  faf 
that  having  fometimes  taken  two  ordinary  fquare  Trenchers 
and  laid  the  one  a  pretty  way  over  the  other  ;  a  little  c 
this  Liquor,  being  put  between  them,  and  fuffer’d  to  dry  ( 
it  fell,  united  the  Trenchers  fo  faft,  that  when  force,  wasen 
ployed  toTreak  them  t  it  did  it  elfe  where,  and  not  whet 
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hey  were  joyned  together.  I  have  taken  iome  common 
aw-duft,  and  after  having  imbibe#  it  with  this  Liquor, 
:rained  out  what  was  fuperfluous,  thro’  a  piece  of  Linnen , 
nd  fhaped  the  reft  with  my  Hand  into  a  Ball;  this  neg- 
gent  tryal,  made  the  Ball  after  it  had  been  leafurely  dried, 
3  hard,  that  being  thrown  feveral  times  againft  the  Floor, 

:  rebounded  up  without  breaking  :  By  this  Method,  foiners 
aving  a  Pajle  made  with  this  Liquor,  and  fine  Sarv-Vuji  (  or 
etter  with  that  Lignous  Ponder  which  they  call  Putty  )  and 
hen  whilft  it  is  in  good  Temper,  it  being  put  into  Moulds 
f  Plaifter  (  as  in  the  foregoing  Num.  )  and  when  dry,  your 
:igures  which  were  moulded,  will  not  only  feem,  but  be 
sal  Wood\  and  if  V ami /led  over,  will  be  very  Beautiful  and 
urable.  Vfe.  Nat.  Phylof. 

1.  Of  Emboffed  or  raifed  Work  upon  Wos)d,  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Japan. 

To  perform  this,  you  muft  provide  a  very  (Iron® 
rum- Arabic^  Water,  and  an  Ounce  of  Whiting,  and  a  quar- 
er  of  an  Ounce  of  the  fineft  and  beft  Boild  Armoni- 
clt,  grind  them  with  Gum  wanr  as  fine  as  Butter ,  but 
0  thin,  that  it  may  be  drop’d  from  a  Stick;  the  Stick 
hould  refemble  a  Pencil  Stick,  but  more  fharp  and  taper, 
rhis  dip’d  into  your  Pafie,  drop  on  your  flock,  Tree,  Flower 
»r  Houfy  which  youpurpofeto  raife  or  Etnbofs  \  by  re  pet i- 
ion,  proceed  till  it’s  raifed  as  high  and  even  as  you  think  fit : 
t  your  Pa/te  bladder,  f  which  it  fometimes  will  do  for  want 
f  lufficient  Grinding)  it  will,  when  it  is  dry,  be  full  of 
oles ;  the  way  to  prevent  or  cure  which,  is,  with  a  wet 
ne  Cloth,  wrap’d  about  your  Finger  ;  rub  it  over  again 
nd  again,  until  the  holes  and  cracks  are  quite  fill’d  up  ; 
chen  it  is  dry,  Prefcie  it  with  all  imaginable  cave  to  make 
t  fmooth.  You  muft  farther  obferve,  That  in  Japan  F, 
aifed  or  Embcjjed  Work  for  Garments,  flrc'vs,  &c.  one  pa n. 

>  Elevated  above  the  other  ;  as  in  Flowers,  thofe  that  are 
.sareft  to  the  E)  e,  are  higheft ;  Tome  Leave*  too,  that  lie  fit  ft, 
re  higher  than  thofe  that  lie  behind  them  :  So  in  Pleats  and 
:olds  of  Garments,  thofe  which  feem  to  lie  underneath,  are 
lways  at  the  greateft  diftance.  I  will  give  one  Inftance 
nore,  and  that  is,  of  flocks  ;  where,  in  Pofition,  the  firft 
nuft  always  (urmount  and  dwell  beyond  that  which  fculks  be¬ 
hind,  and  is  moll  remote  ;  the  Rule  holds  good  in  all 
hings  of  the  like  Nature.  1  will  here  fhe#ftw 0  ways  for 
cs  accomplilhment. 

Fit  ft,  after  the  defign  is  raifed  to  a  due  heighth,  whether 
dgure  or  Flower,  and  well  dried  with  a  little  Gum-water,  Pe¬ 
tition,  and  a  Pencil,  trace  out  the  Out-Lines  for  the  Face, 
lands,  or  Folda&e  of  the  Garments,  for  the  Leaves  of 
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your  Plants  and  Seeds  of  Flowers,  or  any  thing  intended  ia 
its  proper  fhape,  made  before  the  raire.d  Work  was  laid  ;  acr 
cording  to  which,  your  Fade  was  dire&ed,  ana  confined  by 
thofe  Lines  that  were  drawn  as  its  Boundaries;  for  unlefs 
fuch  ftroaks  were  made,  tis  impoffible  to  lay  the  Paftt  in  its. 
proper  Figures.  You  muft  next  procure  you  Three  or 
Four  fmall  Inftruments;  one  muft  be  a  bended  Graver,  the 
reft  fmall  pieces  of  Steel ,  in  ihape,  like  a  Carters  Chisel  \ 
the  breadth  of  the  largeft,  muft  not  be  above  a  quarter  of  a  a 
Inch,  and  the  others,  fizeably  lets;  with  thefe,  yom  uifed 
Work  muft  be  Cut,  Scraped  and  Carved ;  leaving  one  part 
higher  than  the  other,  with  due  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  the  thing  vou  defign:  You  muft  ufe  a  tender  and  Sight- 
Hand  in  this  Work ;  and  your  Tools  very  fharp,  and 
fmooth  Edges ;  then  fmooth  it  with  a  Srufo  that  hath  been 
often  ufed  before  ;  after  this,  you  may  cover  it  with  what 
Idetal  you  pleafe.  '  ' 

The  other  way  for  railed  Work  is  this;  Trace  out  your 
defign,  as  well  the  infide  as  the  out,?,  e.  the  fhape  of  your 
Face,  Neck,  Hands,  Legs  ;  the  chief  ftrokes  of  the  Foldings 
of  the  under  and  upper  Garments;  fo  of  Flowers  and  the 
like ;  Then  take  your  Pafle ,  fomewhat  thinner  than  you 
commonly  life  it,  and  with  it,  raife  the  lower  Garment  or 
Parts  which  require  the  leaft  railing.  Let  it  dry  thorowly  $ 
and  then,  with  a  fmall  Pencil ,  dip’d  in  the  thickeft  of  y<  ur 
Seed-lacl^  varnilh  juft  the  edges  of  your  raifed  Work  ;  fo  that 
when  you  proceed  to  raife  the  higher  part,  it  may 
hinder  the  wet,  incorporating  with  the  drv,  which  muft  be 
avoided.  This  muft  be  repeated  as  oft  as  you  Elevate  one 
part  above  another;  and  ftill,  as  your  Work  is  Exalted, 
your  Pafle  muft  be  thickned  ;  when  all  is  dry,  if  need  re- 
quire,  prefcle  it;  and  then  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  your 
Metal.  Make  ready,  then,  what  fort  of  Metal  you  pleafe 
to  cover  it  with,  mixed  in  Gum-tv  ter ,  and  with  a  Pencil  fqt 
the  purpofe,  lay  it  on  full  and  fair  on  your  raifed  Work  3 
jet  it  dry,  and  with  a  Dogs  Tooth  Bnrnijh  it  till  it  is  bright* 
and  Chines  to  your  mind  :  Then  dip  the  Pencil  into  the  fineft 
Seed-lack-Pami(h ,  and  jay  it  over  twice,  then  let  it  off,  or 
ftiadow  it  with  what  y  ur  Fancy  direfts.  If  you  fbould 
grind  more  Pafle  than  yon  can  cenfume  at  once,  and  it  be 
dry  befoie  you  have  occafion  for  it  a  fecond  time  ;  if  you 
grind  it  again,  ir  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  You  may  judge  of 
the  ftrer.gth  of  your  Pafle,  by  the  eafy  admitance  ot  tbe 
Nail  of  your  Finger,  preffed  hard  upon  it ;  for  tken  ’tis  too 
weak,  and  muft  be  hardened  and  ftrengthened  by  a  more 
ftrongGum-tvater  •  Jryals  and  Experience  will  give  you  more 
fatisfa&ory  Directions.  With  thele  Ingredients,  join’d  to  Art 
and  Skill,  it’s  poffible  to  make  a  Pafle  fo  hard,  that  fhall  endure 
violent  ftrokes  with  a  Hammer,  which  (hal)  neither  break 
»or  difeompofe  it.  Stalk  Treat,  ff/tp. 
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7.  Of  Carving  or  Engraving  on  Wood. 

What  you  defign  to  Curve  on  Wood,  muft  firft  be  drawn, 
traced,  or  Pafted  on  it ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Wood,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Figure,  muft  be  cut  away  with  little  narrow  poin¬ 
ted  (harp  and  thin  Knives  made  for  that  purpofe.  You 
muft  take  take  fpecial  care,  both  in  Cutting,  and  picking 
aut  what  you  have  Cut,  lea  ft  you  break  any  of  it;  which  it 
pou  do,  you  will  much  deface  it  5  and  therefore,  be  fure  to 
jfe  a  light  and  curious  Hand. 

The  beft  Wood  for  this  purpofe,  is  Box ,  Pear. Tree ,Beecb, Lime- 
Tree  and  Apple-Tree,  if  your  Carving  be  to  Print  from,  it  ought 
to  be  made  very  plain  and  fmooth  ;  and  about  an  Inch  thick. 

To  draw  your  Figure  upon  the  Wood,  grind  white  Lead, 
trery  fine,  and  temper  it  with  fair  Water  •  dip  a  Cloth  there- 
n,  and  rub  over  one  fide  of  the  Wood,  and  let  it  dry  thrqugh- 
y :  This  keepeth  the  Ink.  ( if  you  draw  therewith  )  that 
t  runnotabout,  nor  fink;  if  you  draw  with  Pafiils ,  it  make 
:he  ftrokes  appear  more  plain  and  bright. 

Having  whited  the  Wood  a?  before  (  if  it  is  a  Figure  you 
would  Copy  )  Black  or  Bed  the  backfide  of  the  Print  or 
Copy,  and  with  a  little  Stick  or  Swallow s  Quill,  trace 
>ver  the  ftrokes  of  the  Figures. 

You  mav  Pafte  the  Figure  upon  Wood ,  but  then  you  need 
lot  white  it  over  (  for  then  the  Figure  will  pill  off  )  you 
nuft  fee  that  the  Wood  be  well  wrought  and  fmooth  •  then 
vipe  over  the  Printed  fide  of  the  Figure  with  Gum-Tragi- 
antb  diffolved  in  Limpid-water,  and  lay  it  on  fmooth  upon  the 
Vood ;  which  when  thorowlv  dry,  wet  it  a  little  all  over,  and 
'ret  off  the  Paper  gently,  till  you  can  fee  perfectly  every 
troak  of  the  Figure  ;  dry  it  again,  and  fall  to  Cutting  or 
farving  it. 

Some  affirm,  That  if  you  rub  the  Wood  gently  over  with  a 
ground  of  Pafte  made  of  the  fineft  Flower ,  and  then  fix 
our  draught  or  Copy  upon  it,  and  then  fuffering  it  to  dry, 
ub  the  backlide  of  it,  which  muft  be  uppermoft,  with  your 
/et  Finger,  till  you  crumble  it  off  fo  thin,  that  the  Print 
lainly  appears  upon  the  Wood.  Sal.  Poligrapb, 

S.  Of  Embojfing  Ticlure -Frames  or  other  Wooden 
Work ,  with  thick  Paper  or  Lead. 

Take  a  Plate  of  Ptlif'd  Steel,  which  cover  with  that 
Grange,  lawny  Mineral ,  call’d  Mine  de  Plomb,  Ground  with 
infeed-oil  and  Loohjng-Glafs  Tin ;  fo  that  drawing  with  an 
very  Bodkin  upon  the  Painting,  the  Lines  may  be  neat  : 
)raw  what  you  pleafe  ;  then  harden  the  Painting,  till  it  be 
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come  of  a  Tawny  Colour.  Afterward,  take  A<[ue-Fortis\ 
wherewith  you  (hall  be-fprink!e  the  Plate,  letting  it  lie  ar 
Hour  or  Two.  Your  Plate  being  Graven  and  Cleanfed,  takt 
a  Taper  as  large  as  your  Plate,  and  lay  it  upon  the  Plate 
then  put  thereon,  a  piece  of  Paft-board,  which  you  fhal 
adjuft  upon  your  firft  Paper,  fo  that  it  may  be  Printed. 
You  may  do  the  fame  with  rhin  Lead  ;  Your  Pafer  being  wet; 
Printed  glew  it  upon  your  Frame*,  then  Gild  it  with  Gold ,  id 
Oil  i  and  make  the  Field  with  Lal>e  ground  in  (7/7,  or  other  Co 
lour.  You  may  fix  on  your  Prints  of  Lead,  with  Mafticfa 
and  nail  them  with  little  Nails.  Xfwrr.  Mod.  Curio] . 

9.  Of  making  a  Palle  to  Mould  or  raife  Carve  a 

Work ,  on  Pit}  nr  e-Frames  fit  to  Gild  on. 

If  you  underftand  Modelling,  or  defire  to  make  Models  or 
which  your  Moulds  fhal  be  Caft ;  take  good  Tough  well: 
tempered  Clay,  and  with  your  Tools,  model  and  work  out 
any  fort  of  Carving  which  yru  fancy  ,  lay  it  to  dry  in  the 
Shade  ;  for  either  Sun  or  Fire  will  crack  it.  When  it  is  dry 
and  hard,  and  }ou  intend  to  caft  the  Moulds  on  the  Models 
oil  your  Models  over  with  I infeed-Oil ;  work  the  Pafle  briskly 
betwixt  your  Hands,  clap  it  on,  prefs  it  down  clofe  ever} 
where,  that  it  may  beperfeft;  and  when  it  sdrv,  it’s  fit  tc 
life.  • 

To  make  thc.Vxjle\  you  muft  boil  Glue  in  Water,  and 
make  it  ftronger  than  S/^e ;  yet  fomething  weaker  than 
common  G lue ;  bruife  and  mix  IVkiring  very  well  with  it; 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  Dough ;  knead  it  very  ftiffiv,  a‘nd  wrap 
it  up  in  a  double  Cloth ;  in  which  it  may  lie  and  receive 
feme  heat  from  the  Fire ;  if  you  permit  it  to  lie  in  the 
e  ld  and  harden,  ’twill  render  it  unferviceable.  S tal.  Treat , 

3*p, 

- 1  . 

10.  Of  taking  the  Form  of  any  Carved  Frame. 

thereby  to  imitate  m  Pafte  any  Carving . 

Take  a  piece  of  Pajie,  more  or  left,  according  to  the  lengtf 
of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  you  intend  to  rake  off ;  you  need 
nct(  unlefs  you  pleafe)  take  off  the  whole  length  of  q 
Frame ,  for  you  vv  ill  find  one  bunch  of  Flowers,  .perhaps  Six 
or  Eight  times  in  one  fide  of  a  Frame ;  fo  that  one  Moult 
may  ferve  all  that  fort, provided  they  are  Artificially  United 
and  Joined  together  :  Work  then  the  Pajie  between  youi 
Hands,  and  clap  it  on  that  part  of  the  Frame  which  you  de- 
jign’d  to  take  a  Mould  off ;  let  there  be  Pdfie  enough,  that 
the  back  of  the  Mou Id  be  fiat  and  even.  While  the  Mould  h 
warm,  take  it  from  the  Frame',  and  at  the  lame  inftant,  with 

.  -  s.  .  .  -  .  weak 
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weak  it  to  a  Board  that  is  larger  than  it  felf.  Thus 

may  you  take  off  any  other  fmall  fort  of  Carving,  not  on¬ 
ly  from  the  infide  and  edge,  but  any  part  of  a  Frame  ;  Glenp¬ 
ing  all  your  Moulds  on  little  Boards,  and  give  them  leifurc 
to  dry  and  harden;  Then  you  may  proceed  to  placing 
your  Embofled  or  Carved  Work  on  Frames.  Every  Joiner 
can  make  Frames  for  this  Work  ;  which  fometimes  are  verv 
plain  Mouldings  ;  either  half  round,  Ogee ,  cr  Flat ;  for  there 
may  be  fume  hollow  and  Ogee ,  or  what  eife  you  pleafe,  al¬ 
lowed  of  on  the  fides  of  the  Pajte  Work.  When  your 
Frames,  Pafte ,  and  Moulds  are  ready,  do  the  Moulds  well  o- 
ver  with  Linjeed-Oil,  ftriking  the  Brujh  into  every  little  cor¬ 
ner,  for  this  prevents  the  Moulds  flicking  to  the  Pajte :  Then 
ufeas  much  warm  Pafte  as  will  fill  up  the  Mould  ;  work  it 
again, between  your  Hands;  and  whilft  itisthus  warm,  and 
in  good  remper,  put  it  into  the  Mould ,  prefling  all  part* 
with  your  Thumbs  ;  Then  with  a  Knife,  cut  off  the  fuper- 
fluous  Pafte,  even  with  the  top  ot  the  Mould  ;  turn  out 
your  newly  Faftiioned  Carved  Work  on  your  Hands  $  and 
before  it  cools,  glew  it,  and  the  place  it  is  deflgned  for,  with 
thin  Glew  \  clap  it  on  your  Work  in  the  verv  place  you  in¬ 
tend  it  (hall  abide,  prefling  it  gently.  Then  Oil  your 
Mould  again,  work  your  Pajte ,  Caft  and  place  it  as  before  : 
This  mutt  be  repeated,  till  the  whole  be  accomplifhed. 
Grant  ic  four  or  five  Days  to  dry  in  ;  after  which  time,  you 
may  fafely  whiten  it.  On  thefe  fort  of  Frames ,  you  may 
Gild  in  Oil,  or  Rurnifh  ;  but  to  the  latter,  it  is  chiefly  ac¬ 
commodated.  Ibid. 

v*  ‘  #'***••  '  . 

1 1,  Qf  another  way  of  F  mb  offing  Picture-Frames, 
or  the  like  Fine  Pieces  of  Work. 

Soak  a  convenient  quantity  of  whitifh  Paper,  that  is,  not 
fine,  about  two  or  three  days  in  h Voter,  till  it  be  very 
foft ;  then  wafh  it  in  Torrid  Water ,  and  beat  or  work  it  in 
krge  'Mortars  or  Troughs  (•  much  after  the  manner  ufed  in 
fo me  places  to  Churn  Butter  )  till  it  be  brought  to  a  kind- 
of  thin  Pap ,  which  muff  be  laid  on  a  Sieve  (  without  pref- 
fure)to  drain  away  the  fuperfiuotis  Humidity  ,  and  after¬ 
wards,  put  it  into  Tepid  Water,  wherein  a  good  quantity  of 
Icbtby-Ocola ,  or  common  Si^e  has  been  diffiolved:  being 
thence  taken  out  by  parcels  with  a  Spmge,  it  muff  therewith 
(  for  the  Spunge  will  dry  up  the  fuperiiuousmoifiure  )  be  pref¬ 
led  into  Moulds  of  iron ,  or  of  fucb  plainer  as  Statuaries  ; 
wherein  having  acquired  the  Figure  which  is  intended  to  be 
given  it,  it  is  thence  to  be  taken  out,  and  permitted  to  dry, 
and  is  to  be  lfrcngthened,  where  need  requires,  with  Plaijier, 
or  grated  Chalk  (  made  into  Pap  with  Water  )  or  fome  o- 
thcr  convenient  matter  ;  and  aiterwards,  having  firft  been 

kifurcly 
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leifurel y  dried,  *tis  to  be  either  Painted,  or  overlaid  with 
Foliated  Silver  or  Gold  ;  as  the  Artift  pleafes,  Boil.  vfi. . 
Nat.  Pbilo)] 


(45.)  Obfervations ,  &c.  of  Gilding  Wooden 

Work. 

Our  firft  Obfervations  of  this  kind,  fhalt  be  of  Gilding ' 
any  thing  in  Oil,  whereby  it  may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  Wea-  \ 
tber :  Thefe  Three  things  are  neceffary  for  Gilding  in  Oil, 
viz.  Primer ,  fat  Oil,  and  Gold  Si^e.  Of  all  which,  we  fliafl 
give  you  the  infallibly  true  Experiments  of  making. 

i .  Of  making  Priming. 

Priming ,  you  may  make  of  any  Colour  that  hath  a  body  5 
as  white  Lead,  brown  or  Red  OaRer,  and  Vmher ,  ground  in 
Oil,  pretty  light ;  but  the  Painters  have  the  beft  conveniency 
for  this  Compofition  ;  for  ’tis  made  of  the  fcraping  of 
their  Pots,  the  oldeffc  skinny  Colours  5  and  the  cleaning  or 
filth  of  their  Pencils.  All  thefe  being  mixed,  grind  very  well9 
put  them  into  a  Canvas  Bag  that  will  hold  a  Pint,  fowed  very 
ftrongly  for  this  purpofe  :  If  the  Colour  be  too  dark,  it  may 
be  alter’d,  by  adding  a  little  White  Lead  5  being  fecurely 
inclofed  and  tied  up,  prefs  it  between  a  pair  of  Sbjews  fuch 
as  Apothecaries  ufe  ;  now  and  then  turning  the  Bag ,  untill  all 
the  fine  Primer  be  fqueezed  out,  which  put  in  a  Gallipot ;  the 
Skins  and  Filth  that  remains,  are  ufelefs,  and  may  be 
thrown  away.  With  this,  your  piece  muft  be  very  thinly 
Printed  over,  and  permitted  to  dry.  S talk.  Treat.  Jap. 

I  .  '  ...... 

Of  making  Fat  Oil. 


Fat  Oil ,  is  nothing  but  Linfeed  Oil ,  put  into  Leaden  VefieJs, 
fhaped  like  Dripping-pans  ;  but  fo  that  the  Oil  may  not  be  a- 
bove  an  Inch  deep ;  which  fet  in  the  Sun  for  Five  or  Six 
Months,  untill  it  be  as  thick  as  Turpentine  ;  the  longer  it 
ftands,  the  fater  it  will  be ;  and  by  confequence,  the  Gold 
will  acquire  a  better  Glofs ;  if  it  arrive  to  the  conliftence  of 
Butter,  that  it  may  be  almoft  cut  with  a  Knife  ;  referve  it 
carefully,  and  as  the  beft  for  ufe  that  can  poflible  be  made 
Ibid.  V.  P .  Hum.  y. 
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3.  Of  making  Gold  Size  in  Oil. 

Provide  the  beft  Tellorv-Oker ,  and  let  it  be  ground  fine  and 
hick  with  Unfeed-Oil,  which  is  fomething  Fat.  This 
lone,  out  it  into  a  Pipk™>  and  put.  on  it,  fome  fat  Oil ,  to 
ceen’ir  from  skinning  over  ;  cover  it  with  Paper,  or  a  Bladder, 
0  defend  it  from  Duft  ;  and  thus  keep  it  for  yourufe  :  You 
nay  ufe  it  prefently  ;  and  if  you  keep  it  Seven  Years, 
twill  come  to  no  danger  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  be  much 
setter  for  your  purpofc.  Should  it  happen,  that  you  have 
dd  Gold  Si\e  that  is  skinny,  and  TeJlow  and  Brown  Oa\er  in 
:he  fame  Condition  ;  grind  them,  and  (but  them  up  in  a 
clean  Canvas  Bag ;  prefs  it  between  your  Sbjervy  as  your 
Primer  was,  until  you  have  made  a  reparation,  and  parted 
:he  good  from  the  bad.  This  fort  of  Gold  Si^e,  is  ready  to 
toferve  vour  prefent  and  moft  urgent  occaiions  :  If  you  de- 
foe  to  have  a  piece  extraordinary,  I  advife  you  to  prime 
it  thinly  over  once  more  ;  allowing  it  Four  or  Five  Days 
:o  dry,  if  your  buiinefs  will  permit ;  if  not,  inftead  thereof. 
Lacker  over  your  Work  in  the  Gold,  or  fome  fuch  moderate 
heat,  and  then  *tis  rightly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gt>U  Si^e.  Ibid. 

4.,  Of  another  way  of  making  Size,  for  Gilding 

both  with  Gold  and  Silver. 

* 

For  to  make  Gold-Si^e,  take  Yellow  Oaber,  and  grind  it 
on  a  Stone  with  Water  till  it  be  very  fine,  and  afterwards  lay 
-ton  a  Chalk  Stone  to  dry ;  this  is  the  common  way  ;  but  it 
:s  a  better  way  toWalh  it,  which  you  muff  pertorm  thus. 


T 3  Wafh  Colour. 

Take  what  quantity  of  Colour  you  oleafe  to  Wafh,  and  put 
it  into  a  Veftel 'ff  fair  Water,  and  ftir  it  about  till  the  Water 
be  all  Colour'd  with  it ;  then  if  any  fifth  fwim  on  the  top, 
feum  it  off  clean  ;  and  when  you  think  the  groflVft  of  the 
Colour  is  fetled  to  the  bottom,  then  pour  off  the  Water  into  a 
fecond  Veffelof  Earth,  that  is  large  enough  to  contain  the 
firft  Vcffel  tull  of  Water  four  or  five  times  *,  then  pour  more 
Water  into  the  firft  Veffel,  and  ftir  the  Colour  that  remains, 
till  the  Water  be  thick  ;  and  after  it  is  a  little  fetled,  pour 
that  Water  alfo  into  the  fecond  VeiTel,  and  fill  the  firft  VefTel 
again  with  ftirring  it  as  before ;  do  thus  fo  often,  till 

you  find  all  the  fineft  of  the  Colour  drawn  forth,  and  that 
none  but  eourfe  gritty  fluff  remains  at  the  bottom }  then 
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let  this  in  the  fecond  Veflel  ftand  till  it  be  clear,  and 
that  all  the  Colour  be  funk  to  the  bottom  ;  which  when  you 
perceive,  then  pour  the  Water  from  it,  and  referve  the  Colour 
in  the  bottom,  for  ufe,  which  muft  be  perfe&ly  dried  before 
you  mix  it  with  Oil  to  Work.  So  when  you  have  thu? 
Wafhed  it,  to  be  fure,  none  but  the  pureft  of  the  Colour 
willbeufed;  and  befides,  it  is  done  with  more  cafe,  and  lefs 
daubing.  When  your  Oil  and  Oafer  are  thus  prepared,  you 
muft  grind  them  together,  as  you  do  Oil  Colours,  only  with 
fat  drying  Oil ,  but  it’s  fomething  more  laborious  Work, 
and  muft  be  ground  very  fine,  even  as  Oil  it  felf ;  for  the 
finer  it  is,  the  greater  luftre  will  your  Gold  have  that  is  laid 
on  it. 

N.  B.  That  you  muft  give  it  fuch  a  quantity  of  your  fat 
Oil ,  that  it  may  not  be  fo  weak  as  to  run  when  you  have 
laid  it  on,  nor  fo  ftiff,  that  it  may  not  work  well  j  but  of 
fuch  a  competent  Body,  that  after  it  is  laid  on,  it  may  fettle 
it  felf,  fmooth  and  glaffy,  which  is  the  chief  property  of 
good  Si\e,  S'mi.  Art .  Paint, 

Silver  Size. 

The  way  of  making  Silver  S iff,  is  very  little  different 
from  that  of  G old  ;  for  Silver  Si^e  is  made,  by  grinding  of 
fat  drying  Oil  with  White  Lead)  fome  do  add  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  Fellow  Oaker  to  make  it  bind  the  better,  ibid, 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther ,  I  jhali  here  add  fomc 
other  Ways  and  Obfervations  of  making  Fat  and 
drying  Oil.  .  > 

5.  Of  Making  drying  Oil,  after  other  Methods ,  than 

that  Number  2. 

To  a  Quart  of  Linjeed-Oil ,  fome  obferve  to  add  two  Ounces 
of  the  Litharge  of  Lead,  powdered  finely,  before  they 
put  to  the  Oil ;  and  w hen  they  have  mix’d  it,  fee  it  on  the 
Fire  in  an  Earthen  Pan,  and  let  it  boil  for  near  an  Hour, 
more  or  lefs,  till  the  Oil  be  grown  thick  and  Fat,  and  almoft 
of  the  thicknefs  of  Treacle  that  comes  from  Sugar ;  and 
then  they  fet  it  a  little  on  a  Fire,  and  ftir  it  well,  and  then 
put  out  the  Flame,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  be  thorowly  cold,  and 
the  Lytharge  will  fettle  to  the  bottom  ;  pour  off  the  clear, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  B Udder  clofe  tied,  or  a  Bond  clofe 
ftop’d. 

In  ufing  fuch  Oil ,  you  muft  obferve  this  Method,  v/>. 
When  you  mix  up  your  Colours  for  working,  put  Three  parts 
of  plain  Lwfeed’Oil,  and  One  of  this  drying  Oil ,  together  in 

*  a  P an. 
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a  Pan,  and  mix  them  well :  with  this  temper  your  Colours. 
It  is  obfervcd,  that  this  drying  Oil,  doth  not  only  make  the 
Colours  dry  foonerthan  plain  Oil  but  it  alfo  adds  a  Beauty 
and  Luftre  to  the  Colours  ;  fo  that  they  dry  with  a  glofs 
as  if  they  had  been  Vx mified  over.  Ibid.  s 

$omcPainters,to  make  their  Colours  dry, take  Crocus  Veneris 
and  having  beaten  it  to  Powder }  burn  it  in  a  Fire-fiove /,  as 
fome  do  burn  Mom,  i.  e,  they  fet  it  on  the  Fire  till  it  h 
melted,  and  fo  they  continue  it  till  all  the  raoiftufe  be  ex¬ 
haled,  and  the  matter  remain  a  dry  white  Cah;  fome  of 
this  Powder  being  added  to  the  Colours  in  grinding  will 
make  the  Colours  dry  very  well.  Ibid.  5 

The  way  before  mentioned  of  boiling  Lythargc  in  Oil, 
makes  it  ot  a  deep  R.edifi  Colour,  which  is  an  inconvenicncy, 
for  it  will  be  apt  to  make  White's  YeUowfi, ,  and  blue's  Green - 
i(h.  Ibid. 

To  prevent  this,  a  drying  Oil  may  be  made,  which  (hall 
be  White  and  clear,  after  the  following  Method. 

Put  the  forementioned  quantity  of  Linfeed-Oil  to  the  like 
quantity  of  Lythxrge  -  put  the  mixture  into  a  Glxfs,  and  fet 
it  in  the  hot  dun,  tor  a  Month  in  the  Summer  time  ftirring  it 
well  together  once  a  Week,  during  the  whole  time  ;  and 
you  (hall  not  tail  in  that  time,  to  obtain  an  Oil  very  white 
and  clear,  ffoi  the  Sun  takes  away  all  Colour  either  from 
Unfetd,  or  fValnnt.Otl  )  but  alfo  in  that  time,  it  will  become 
very  fat  and  thick,  and  attain  to  a  very  drying  quality. 

By  theiame  Methods,  may  Nut  Oil  be  made  to  dry,  as  well 
as  that  of  Li  fed,  it  being  prefer’d  before  that  of  of  Lin- 
feed,  for  all  white  Painting  that  is  not  expofed  to  the  open 
Air  ;  tor  tis  an  Obfervation,  that  in  clofe  places,  Linfeed-Oil 
is  ape  to  make  white  Lexd  turn  Yellow.  Ibid. 

N.b.  It’s  an  Obfervation  worth  noting ;  That  if  you 
iteep  Orrnto,  in  clear  well  funned  Linfeed-Oil ,  or  Oil  of  Walnuts  ; 
it  will  ting  the  Oil  of  a  delicate  Golden  Colour  ;  which  Oil 
0  all  others  for  laying  on  of  Vermilion  fleet 

Lead,  orpnnent  and  Mxfticot  5  to  all  which  Colours  it  gives 
an  excellent  Luftre.  Ibid.  6 

It’s  another  Obfervation  alfo.  That  all  fimplc  Colours  ufed 
in  Houle  Painting,  appear  much  more  Beautiful  and  Luft- 
rous  when  they  feem  as  if  they  were  ramified  -,  to  which, 
^b.£fore  mentioned  contributes  very  much, 
their  rn  e  a  ofrTurPen!r^  which  Painters  ufe  to  make 
that-  rC  0UrS<?.ry  r°0rV;  but  ExPer™nts  have  taught  us« 
ttfrfT.800dCT  diffolved  in  the  aforefa.d 

ftalinrk?trrerbf0rem-bC  m[X’d  with  the  0il  Colours, 

sit&ss. 
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6.  Of  mixing  and  laying  on  Gold-Size. 

Takeof  thcbeft  Gold-Si%ey  and  of  Fat  0/7,  an  equal  quan 
tity,  yet  no  more  than  your  piece  requires.  Mix  then 
well  together  on  your  Grinding-Stone,  and  put  them  into  i 
Pot ;  produce  a  clean  Brujb  that  has  been  formerly  ufed,  ant 
with  it,  dip’d  in  the  pafs  over  the  piece  very  thinly 
jobbing,  and  {hiking  the  point  of  the  Brujb  into  the  hollow 
places  of  the  Carved  Work  (  if  there  be  any  Carving  iq  voui 
Piece  )  having  done  it  carefully  all  over,  fetit  by,  where  it 
may  be  free  from  Duft  for  Twenty  Four  Hours  ;  the  Ion  get 
it  ftands,  the  better  glofs  your  Gold  or  Silver  will  be  adorntc 
with,  provided  it  be  but  clammy  enough  to  hold  your  Me 
sals.  Now  to  confider  the  exatt  time  when  the  Geld  si^e  i: 
fit  to  be  Guilded  on,  breathe  upon  it :  if  your  breath  covei 
it  like  a  Mift,  ’tis  evident,  you  may  lay  on  your  Gold ;  oi 
©therewife,  prefs  your  Finger  upon  Jt  fomewhat  hard,  and 
if  you  perceive  it  isfo  dry,  that  it  will  neither  difcolcur. 
nor  Hick  to  your  Fingers  5  but  yet  it  is  in  fome  meafure 
Clammy,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  conclude,  5tis  in  a 
good  Condition.  It  you  fhouid  attempt  to  Gild  before 
the  Si^e  is  dry  enough,  That  moifture  will  drown  and  de¬ 
prive  your  Gold  of  that  Glofs  and  Luftre,  which  it  would 
acquire  if  skilfully  performed.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Sift  is  over  dry,  you  have  loft  the  opportunity,  for  it  will  not 
accept  of  the  Gold,  The  firft  mifearriage  of  being  too  mojftt 
is  rectified,  by  letting  it  ftand  a  day  or  two  longer  to  dry; 
the  latter,  when  it  is  too  dry,  muft  be  remedied,  by  being 
confined  one  Night  to  a  damp  Cellar ,  and  then  without 
queftioa  it  will  receive  the  Gold,  Salk,  Trea,  $ap.\ 

7.  Of  laying  on  the  Gold,  and  the  Tools  required  for 

this  purpofe. 

Tn  tbe  firft  place,  procure  a  Cufhion  made  of  Leather ,  fluff’d 
very  even  with  Tow,  and  ftrained  on  a  Board  Ten  Inches  one 
way,  and  Fourteen  the  other.  On  this,  you  are  to  cut  your 
Ge/dand  Silver  with  a  {harp  frnooth- edged  Knife.  Second* 
Jy,  Three  or  Four  Pencils  of  finer  Hair  than  ordinary  ;  It's' 
obferved,  that  fome  Arttfts  ufe  a  Squirrels  Tail  fpread  a- 
broad,  and  fattened  to  a  flat  Pencil  Stick ,  which  is  broad  at 
one  end,  and  fplit,  juft  like  a  houfc* Painter's  Grinding  T00I4 
but  left  ;  it  ferves  for  taking  up  and  laying  on  a  whole  Foil 
at  a  time,  and  is  by  them,  call’d  a  Pallet.  Thirdly,  Cotton 
is  alio  requifite*  fome  ufe  nothing  elfe. 

Next,  Take  your  Pencil  or  Cotton ,  and  breathe  on  it ;  with 
Vhida,  touch  and  take  up  your  GfW,  and  lay  it  on  the  place 

you 
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fou  deign  it  for,  and  prefs  it  down  with  your  Pencil  or 
Cotton .  Thus  proceed,  till  you  have  fkifhed  and  overlaid 
the  whole  Piece .  Then  you  may  cut  fome  Leaves  into 
pieces,  which  may  be  to  cover  fuch  places,  as  may  have  lea¬ 
ped  Gilding .  Having  laid  it  afide  for  a  Day,  then  take  a 
fine  ffogs-Hair'BruJl)  ^  with  this,  job  and  beat  over  your 
Work  gently,  that  the  Gold  may  be  prelied  in  clofe,  into 
all  the  uneven  and  hollow  parts  of  the  Carving.  (  if  you 
have  any,)  Laftly,  with  fine  foft  Shammy  Leather,  as  it  were 
Polijh  and  pafs  it  over.  If  you  manage  it  according  to 
thefe  Obfervations ,  Twill  appear  with  a  good  Lnftre  and  Beau¬ 
ty,  which  will  be  durable  againft  the  Injuries  of  Wind  and 
Weather ,  for  many  Ages.  Ibid. 

8.  Of  Gilding  with  Gold,  either  Letters  cr 

Figures,  &c. 

If  you  have  occafion  to  Gild  with  Gold  Foil,  on  an 
Oily  Si^e,  according  to  the  ufual  Pra&ice  of  Painters ;  there 
docs  then  belong  to  this  Work,  feveral  manual  Tools ;  as 
firft,  a  Cujhion,  upon  which  the  Foil  muft  be  cut,  into  fuch 
Forms  as  fit  the  Work  you  are  Gilding ;  this  C ujhion  is  ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  ftnooth-grained  B&fil  Skin ,  the  Fleftiy  fide 
outward  ;  this  is  to  be  nailed  to  the  edge  of  a  fquare  Lignou * 
Bottom,  about  Six  Inches  fquare,  and  then  well  ftufFd  out 
with  Cotton  or  Wool ,  very  hard,  plain  and  flattilh. 

Thefecond  Inftrumen;  you  muft  makeufe  of,  is,  to  cut  the 
foil  with,  which  muft  oe  either  a  fharp  fmooth-edg’d  Cafe- 
K"ifei  or  elfe  a  flip  of  hollow  Spannijh-Cane ,  brought  to  s 
fmooth  and  (harp  edge,  with  a  Penknife  ;  this  Cane- Knife  is 
counted  beft,  becaufe,  if  well  made,  it  will  not  only  be  very 
fharp,  but  alfo  cut  the  Foil  more  naturally  than  any  other  | 
for  a  Steel  Knife,  tho’  it  cut  very  well,  yet  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  Gold  will  ftick  to  it,  except  you  be  very  careful  to 
keep  the  edge  very  dry,  by  often  wiping  it  with  a  clean, 
dry  Cloth;  whereas,  a  Cane- Knife  will  put  you  to  no  fuch 
trouble. 

Your  third  Inftrument  muft  be  a  Gilding  Pallet,  which 
is  only  a  flat  piece  of  Woad,  about  three  Inches  long,  and 
an  Inch  broad ;  upon  which,  muft  be  glued,  a  fine  piece  of 
Woollen  Cloth ;  when  you  have  cut  your  Foil  into  proper 
fcantiings,  do  but  breathe  upon  your  Pallat,  that  the  Cloth  may 
fee  made  a  little  moift  by  it ;  then  if  you  clap  it  down  gent¬ 
ly  on  the  Gold  that  is  cut  out,  it  will  ftick  to  the  Pallat,  and  may 
from  thence  be  conveyed  to  yourWork  you  are  to  Gild:  This 
Tool  is  only  for  flat  Work ;  in  which  cale,  you  make  it  as 
iUrge  as  a  fingle  Foil ,  if  you  are  to  cover  a  large  quantity 
©f  Work  |  and  then  you  may  transfer  it  from  the  Book  to> 
the  Work,  without  farther  trouble. 

You  may  alfo  have  a  fourth  Inftrument,  vi%.  a  Pair  of 
Cans  Blyer$%  to  takt  youc  FqU  out  of  your  Book,  and  place  it 
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on  your  Cujbion.  If  you  find  that  breathing  upon  the  Pal 
Ut  will  not  make  it  humid  enough  ;  then  draw  it  light! 
crofs  your  Tongue  ;  when  you  have  by  this  means,  convey’* 
it  to  your  5%,  you  muft  there  prePs  it  down  fmooth  with  « 
bunch  of  Cotton  or  a  Hares  Foot }  when  it’s  fully  dry,  brufl 
off  the  loofe  G old  with  the  Haros  Foot »  fo  will  your  Gilding 
remain  fair  and  beauthul. 

N.  B.  That  after  your  Gilding  is  perfectly  laid  on,  yoi 
may,  if  youp'eafe,  Diaper  or  Flourijh  on  it  with  thin  calci 
ned  Vmber,  whatever  (hall  be  fuitable  to  your  defign  :  Bui 
be  Pure  to  let  your  Vmber  be  Po  thin,  that  the  Gold  may  ap 
pear  thro'  it. 

N.  B.  Further,  That  a  Book  of  G oldFoil^  contains  Twep. 
ty  Four  Leaves ,  each  being  Three  Inches  Square,  and  the 
price  of  earn  Book  is  generally  two  Shillings  at  the  Gold 
Beaters ;  One  Book  Will  cover  Two  Hundred  and  Sixteer 
Superficial  Inches  of  Work.  The  right  underftancliug  of  this 
will  very  much  guide  you,  in  judging  how  many  Books  will 
Gild  that  Work,  whofe  Superficial  content,  may  beforehand 
be  known.  Smi.  Art .  Paint, 


9 •  Of  Gilding  of  Silver. 

In  laying  on  Silver  on  an  Oily  Si^e  ;  you  muft  in  alt  refpefts, 
follow  the  Method  delivered  in  the  laft  Obfervatun ,  foi 
Gilding  with  Gold,  Pave  only  in  this,  that  the  Si\e  upon 
which  the  Silvar  is  laid,  ought  to  be  compounded  of  a  very 
little  Fellow  0\er,  and  much  White  Lead  5  for  the  Si\e  being 
of  a  White  Colour,  the  Silver  laid  on  it  will  look  moreNa- 
Sural,  and  retain  its  own  Colour  better ;  the  whiter  the 
Si^e  is,  Ibid, 

N.  B.  That  common  Painters  do  now  generally  in  Gild * 
ing,  ufe  more  Silver  than  Gold ,  in  moft  Works  that  are  not 
much  expoPed  to  the  Ait  i  to  which,  they  afterwards  give 
the  Colour  of  Gold,  by  means  of  Lacker-Varnijh.  The  Ex¬ 
periments  of  making  which,  we  (hall  (hew  \  and  alfo,  how 
to  ufe  it,  according  to  the  beft  Experiments  and  Objervatioiu 
that  have  been  made  of  late. 

io.  Of  Lackering  in  Oil,  fitch  things  as  are  expofed 
abroad ,  or  to  the  W eather. 

In  performing  this,  you  muft  obfirve  the  very  fame  Method 
prePcribed  before  for  Gilding ,  with  this  difference ;  that 
your  Primer  be  more  white  than  that  mentioned,  Number  the 
Firft,  which  is  effe&cd,  by  mixing  a  litile  white  lead 
that  has  been  ground  a  long  time,  amongft  your  Gold  Si^t 
Numb.  Three.  Farther  confidering,  that  your  Gdi  s*\e 
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ought  not  to  be  fo  dry  as  that  of  Gold ,  when  the  Foil  is  to  be 
laid  on.  Thefe  two  Remarks  being  rightly  obferved  ,  go 
on  with  your  Experiment  in  every  particular  aforefaid,  and 
you  cannot  poffibly  mifcarry.  Sral.  Treaa  Jap. 

11.  Of  preparing  and  Gilding  Carved-Frames  in 

Oil,  that  are  not  to  expofe  Abroad . 

Take  Si^e  and  warm  it  pretty  hot,  and  put  in  it  as  much 
VVbiting  made  very  fine,  as  will  only  make  it  of  a  fine  white 
Colour:  Si^e  over  your  Frame once  with  it;  then  add  more 
Whiting ,  until  it  is  of  a  reafonable  confiftence  and  thicknefs  * 
with  this,  lay  it  over  three  or  four  times,  as  you  find  itde* 
rerves,  granting  it  time  to  dry  well  between  every  turn  % 
Then  take  ^a  fine  Fif-Shin,  or  Prefcle ,  and  fmooth  vouf 
Frame  with  em  ;  when  you  have  fo  done,  you  may  with  a, 
or  your  Finger  dip’d  in  Water,  fmooth  or  Water.pUin  it 
to  your  mind  ;  let  it  dry.  After  this,  with  a  fmall  quantity 
t>f  ftrong  Sip,  CollcJearit,l  e.  S/fe  it  over  ;  when  this  is 
iryed,  Lacker  over  your  Piece  by  a  gentle  Tepor ,  two  fevcral 
.lines.  To  conclude,  lay  on  your  Gold  S i\e,  and  perform 
:very  thing  required  in  the  foregoing  Inftruaions.  Ibid. 

12.  Of  Overlaying  Wood  with  Burmftfd  Gold  and 

Silver. 

In  order  to  this  Parchment- Si^e  muft  be  provided.  Take 
fwo  Pound  of  the  cuttings  of  clean  Parchment ;  the  Scrive- 
ers  vend  it  for  Three  Pence  a  Pound  ;  Walk,  and  put  it  in- 
o  a  Gallon  of  fair  Water,  boil  it  to  a  ’Jelly  ;  then  ftrain  and 
jfier  ic  to  cool,  and  you  will  find  it  ftrong  Site.  This  may 
e  ufed  in  White  Japan  alfo,  inftead  of  \IchthyocolU.  When 
ou  intend  to  imploy  any  of  it  about  the  Bufinefs  in  hand. 
'UUome  into  an  Earthen  Pipkin ,  make  ic  very  hot,  remove 
:  from  the  Fire,  and  ferape  into  it,  as  much  Whiting,  as 
lay  only  Colour  it  ;  mingle  and  incorporate  them  well  to. 
ether  with  a  clean  Brujh ;  with  this,  whiten  your  Work, 
)bbing  and  ftriking  your  Brujh  againft  it;  if  it  have  anw 
.arvnig  m  it,  that  the  Whiting  may  enter  into  every  private 
orner  and  hollownefs,  give  ic  reft  and  leifure  to  dry.  Mek 
^  again,  and  put  in  as  much  Whiting  again,  as  will  ren* 
er  i  in  fome  degree  thick  ;  with  this,  whitea  it  Seven  oc 
>gn.  tunes,  or  as  you  think  beft,  never  forgeting  to  lec 
ruroughly  dry  between  every  turn  bv  the  Fire  or  Sim  s 
ut  after  the  laft,  before  ’tis  quite  dry,  dip  a  clean  Brujh  in 
and  fmooth  it  over  gently,  and  Preicle  it  fmooth 
hen  dry,  it  you  hnd  it  neceflary.  In  the  next  place,  with 
imau  u  Guge  no  broader  than  a  Straw,  open  th©  Veins  of  the 

£  Carved 
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Carved  Work  which  your  Whiting  hath  flopp'd  up.  Laftlft 
with  a  tine  humid  %agy  with  which,  and  your  Finger ,  gently 
with  care,  fmooth  and  WGter-plane  it  all  oyer  ;  and  when  ’tis 
dry,  his  in  a  Capacity  to  receive  your  Gold'Si^e'.  Of  which, 
in  die  following  Experiment. 

1 3.  Of  Gold  an  A  Silver  Size  for  Burnifhing. 

Gold-Si^e,  is  the  chief  Ingredient  that  is  concern’d  fin 
this  fort  of  and  ’tis  a  d  ifficult  Task  to  find  the 

true  quantity  of  each  diftinft  thing  that  is  required  to  make 
the  Composition  ;  and  the  rcafon  of  it  is  this  *,  becaufe  you 
are  compeil’d  to  vary  your  proportions,  as  each  Seafon 
changes  irs  Qualities  of,  Moifture  and  Dryth  •,  for  the 
Summer  demands  a  ftronger  Si^e  than  Winter.  The  moft 
experienced  are  uncertain,  when  they  make  the  Sige,  whe¬ 
ther  Twill  anfwer  their  intentions,  and  fuffer  them  to  Bur . 
nijhonit  ;  therefore,  io  know  how  ’twill  endure,  they  lay 
fptne  of  it  on  a  corner  of  a  Frame ,  and  cover  it  with  G old 
or  Silver:  Now  if  it  does  not  Burnijh  well,  hue  is  rough,  and 
mdintd  tofcratch,  add  more  Greafi  and  Oil, yet  avoid  too  large 
a  quantity:  And  feeing  Tis  no  eafy  matter  to  hit  right,  and 
nick  thedue  required  mixture,  l  {hall  lay  down  feveral  ways 
to  make  it,  which  I  have  not  only  experimented  my  felf, 
feat  are  now  pra&ifed  by  fome  of  the  chid  Profeffors  of  it 
in  tendon* 

14.  Of  making  the  hefi  Silver-Size  for  Burnifhing. 

Get  fome  fine  Tobacco-Pipe  Ijutum ,  grind  it  very  final!  ;  if 
you  pieafe,  mix  as  much  JL ampbUcl^,  as  will  turn  it  of  a 
light  Ajb  Colour;  addto  thefe,a  fmall  bit  of  Candle  G reafe, 
grind  them  together  extraordinary  fine,  granting  a  mixture 
of  Si%e  and  Water ;  then  try  it  as  before,  v.  PI.  Numb . 
16'. 

1 5.  Of  the  hefi  Way  of  making  Gold-Size  for 

'  Burnifhing. 

Take  of  the  befl  Englijb  and  French  Arw>ni&c\ ,  an  equal 
quantity,  grind  them  very  fine  on  a  Marble  with  Water  \  then 
{crape  into  it  a  little  Candle-Greafe,  incorporate  and  grind 
all  well  together.  Again,  mix  a  fmall  quantity  of  Parch- 
tncni-Si^e,  with  a  double  proportion  o i  Water,  and  ’tis  all 
concluded. 
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16.  Of  another  Silver-Size  for  Burniftfd  Silver. 

Provide  fine  Tobacco-Pipe  Lntum,  grind  a  little  Blacl [  Lead, 
and  caft  in  fame  Caftile  Ssap  ;  Grind  them  all  together, 
mixing  them  with  a  weak  Si^e,  as  you  were  taught  in  the 
laft  account  of  making  Silver-Si^e. 

17.  Of  another  Size  for  Burniftfd  Gold  or  Silver. 

Take  two  D.irms  of  Sallet  Oil  and  one  Dram  of  White 
Wax,  put  ’em  into  a  clean  GaUy-Pot ,  only  difiblve  them  on 
the  Ftre  •  to  thefe  two  Drams  of  Black.  and  near  a 

Pound  of  Bole  Jrmonidcff,  grind  all  very  fine  together,  mix¬ 
ing  with  them,  S i\e  and  Water ,  Remember  never  to  grind 
more  Gold  or  S ilver-Si^e  than  will  ferve  your  prelent  ne- 
cefiity  *,  for  it  will  not  he  ufeful  another  time,  in  order 
to  Gold-Si^e  it,  if  the  Subjed  you  are  to  Work  on  be  a  Car¬ 
ved  Frame ,  and  you  purpofe  to  Gild  it;  take  Fellow  Oa\er , 
grind  it  fine  with  Water ,  add  a  little  weak  to  bind  it; 
when  warm’d,  Colour  over  your  Frame ,  pafs  by  no  part  of  it, 
permic  it  to  dry  leifurely. 

18.  Of  Laying  on  Gold-Size  on  a  Frame,  or  any 

other  V'Jfooden  Work . 

Employ  either  of  the  former  Gold  Si^es,  yeti  am  rather 
inclined  to  the  firft;  melt  it,  fo  that  it  be  only  blood  warm  ; 
ftir  it  well  with  a  fine  Brujh ,  let  it  be  fomewhat  thin ;  with 
this,  Si^e  over  your  Work  twice,  but  touch  not  the  hallow 
places  or  ^eepeft  parts  of  the  Carving  (  if  any  fuch  be  in 
your  Work  )  where  you  cannot  conveniently  lay  ^our  Gold  ; 
for  the  rellow  Colour  firft  laid  on,  is  nearer  in  Colour  to  the 
Gold ;  fo  thit  if  in  Gilding ,  you  mix  any,  the  fault  will  not  be 
fo  foon  dilcover'd,  Allow  it  four  or  five  Hours  to  dry,  and 
then  try  if  the  Go/i  will  on  it;  if  not,  alter  your 

Gvld-Si^e,  and  do  it  over  again ;  and  when  dry,  then  cover  it 
with  Gold,  according  to  the  directions  in  the  following 
Experiment. 


1 9.  Of  laying  on  Gold  for  Burruftiing. 

Having  fet  your  Work  on  an  Hafel,  or  fix’d  it  in  fame 
other  place,  in  an  upright  Pofture,  that  the  Water  may  run 
off,  and  not  fettle  in  any  of  the  hoiiownefs;  lay  fome  Geld 
Boil  on  your  Cujbhn ,  which  you  are  to  hold  in  your  left  Hand, 
with  the  Pallat and  Pencil'.  Alfo  it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
Bafm  of  Water  by  you,  as  likcwile  dry  Whiting  to  rub  your 

E  z  d  K’tft 
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J^nife  with  fometimes,  that  the  Gold  may  not  cling  to  it 
All  thefe  being  advantageoufly  placed,  and  in  rcadinefs,  pro¬ 
ceed  in  your  Work :  Produce  then,  a  Swans-Quill-Pencil ,  or  a 
larger  Tod  of  Cxmels-ffair,  if  the  Work  require  it;  this  be¬ 
ing  dip'd  in  Water,  wet  fo  much  of  your  Frame  as  will  take 
up  Three  or  Four  leaves,  beginning  at  the  lower  end  amend¬ 
ing  and  Gilding  upwards,  laying  on  whole  Foils  or  half,  as 
your  Work  calls  for  them  for  your  own  Intereft,  contriving 
how  ycu  may  beftow  them  without  wafte ;  which  is  a  thing 
of  no  fmall  concern  to  a  Gilder.  Then  wet  fuch  another 
part  of  your  Work,  and  lay  on  your  Gold  with  your  Pencil  or 
Cotton,  preffing  it  clofe.  Having  by  this  Method,  Gilded 
the  two  upright  Tides  of  your  Frame,  turn  it,  and  proceed  to 
Operate  alter  the  fame  manner  with  the  remaining  parts. 
After  the  Gilding  of  one  fide,  examine  your  Work,  to  fee 
what  little  Spots  there  are  which  have  eicaped  your  Pencil : 
Cut  fome  Leaves  into  fmall  pieces,  and  with  a  fmall  Pencil , 
wet  the  ungilded  parts,  and  take  up  bits  o;  Gold  proportioned 
to  the  places  ;  this  laft  performance  we  call  Faulting.  Thefe 
things  being  done,  let  it  ftand  Twenty  Four  Hours,  and  no 
longer,  efpecially  intheSawner;  for  if  you  do,  you’ll  find  it 
will  not  Burn'jh, 


.20,  Burnifhing  Gold  or  Silver* 

ACdnhe  Tooth  was  formerly  look’d  upon  as  the  fitteft  In- 
ftrument  for  this  bufinels ;  but  of  late,  Aggats  and  Pebbles 
are  more  highly  efteem’d,  being  formed  intolhe  fame  fhapes; 
for  it  s  obferveu ,  That  they  have  finer  Grain  and  Greet, 
which  conduces  to,  and  heightens  the  Lufter  of  the  G old ;  and 
heftdes,  they  make  a  quicker  dilpatch.  Thele  Pebbles  are 
valued  at  Five  Shillings  a  piece.  Having  Burnifb'd9 io  much 
of  your  Work  as  you  deiign,  leave  the  ground  of  your  Car¬ 
ving  nn touch’d,  and  lome  other  parts  as  you  think  beit- 
which  being  rough  in  refpetf  of  the  other,  lets  off  the 
BurmJJnng:  That  which  is  not  Bumijb'd,  mu  ft  be  maned  or 
fecur  d  wituS i^e,  Seed-Lac-Varn ijh,  or  Laclcr,  if  you  defire 
it  deep  Colour’d  ;  let  not  your  unfteady  Hand  run  any  of 
it  upon  the  Burnijhmg.  Then  the  Work  mult  be  fet  oft'  or 
repfved  with  Lacker,  mixed  in  a  Gallipot ,  with  Dr  aeons  B’ood 
and  Saffron,  or  Omator  •  into  which,  dip  a  fine  Pencil,  with 
Which,  touch  the  hollows  of  your  Casing,  the  hollow  Veins 
of  tne  Leaves  and  loliage  ;  ir  you  imagine  it  is  not  deep 
enough,niakeit  fo  by  a  repetition  :  Some  ]  know.ufe  Vermilion 
m  S in ;  but  f  declare,  I  am  not  reconciled  to  it,  for’tis  not  fo 
plcafant  and  agreeable  to  the  Eje. 
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21.  Of  hying  on  Silver-Size. 

Take  SilverSi^e  that  is  newly  ground,  and  mix  with  weak 
bi\e ;  warm  it  as  your  Gold  S^e  was,  and  with  a  clean  Pen- 
eily  of  abignefs  fuitable  to  your  Work  ;  Si^e  over  the  fame 
once  or  twice;  let  it  dry, and  if  your  Silver  will  buryjh  on 
it, ’tis  fu/ficient;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  it  will  not,  you 
muft  alter  it.  Next  wet  your  Work, 'lay  on  your  Silver- 
Toil  after  the  method  for  Gold  dire&ly,  without  any  alte¬ 
ration,  and  Burmjh  it  all  over. 


22.  Of  feme  general  Rules  to  be  obferved  in 

Gilding. 

Firft,  Let  your  Tarchmnt-Si^e  be  fomewhat  ftrony,  and 
keep  it  no  confiderable  time  by  you  ;  for  ’twill  not  then  be 
ferviceable. 

Secondly,  Grind  no  more  Gold  or  Silver. She,  than  what  mav 
fupply  your  prefent  neceflities.  3 

_  Thirrl>  Preferveyour  Work  dean  and  free  from  Dull 
fnh'nTr  af'lr  and  Gi,dei>  otherwife,  it  will  be 

Laftly,  Never  attempt  to  -whiten  Golds  he  or  Burnt  fh  it  in 
the  time  cf  a  hard  Froft  ;  for  your  Whitine  will  be  ant  to 
peel  off^  and  the  Gold  and  Silvers  i^e  will  Freeze  in  layinCT  on  • 
not  to  fay  any  thing  of  other  misfortunes  that  attend  the 
unfeafonable  Operation.  Ibid. 

23-  Of  Priming  for  Burnifh’d  Gold,  m  Wood 
that  is  not  expofed  to  the  Weather. 

CJew  of  fhe  cuttings  of  White  Leather  or  Vellum 
which  \Va(h  and  Boil  till  it  come  to  be  of  a  good  thicknefs’ 
Aram  it  thro?  a  Cloth:  Take  of  this  GJen>X d  add  to  k 
Three  Ounces  of  Water;  boil  it,  and  while  it  is  hot  d-ike 

*-Br^  ;do  this  S 

r*  /°n  laft  ot  all,  give  one  lay. 

/  °.f  .f'.™’ .  without  Water  ;  then  take  VV thine, 

fZ  ZTLi  ,nfa‘ri:^-  letit  bethick  ^ougb;  then 

take  your  Glew,  m  which,  put  your  rVUtine,  tiirrin^  it 
Tb  a  St,£k  t,n  ,t:  -cold,  taking  fpecial  care,  that  it  be  nei- 

Lhnlr  Wort’ll2  a°A  '°°  Teak  being’  'llat  on  wllic!l  the 
whole  Work  depends ;  take  a  little  off  in  a  rot ,  to  which, 

R°ur .a  |‘tt  ^  ot  „the  weak  ('It"’,  warm  it  a  little  at  the  Fire, 

that  it  be  almoft  as  clear  as  Glew  alone;  give  a  lavin'1'  or 

two  of  tins  White  upon  your  Work,  leaving  themVdry 

^  3  ope 
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one  after  another  :  then  give  a  laying  of  White  a  little  thick¬ 
er,  taking  care  it  be  not  too  hot,  which  will  occafion  little 
holes  or  Blifters  ;  ufe  it  therefore,  when  it  is  but  juft  melted, 
laying  it  gently  and  fmoothly  on,  working  nimbly  with  the 
end  of  the  Brujh  to  flop  the  holes  if  any  lhould  happen  \  you 
may  give  from  four  to  eight  layings  on,  as  you  find  caufe  ; 
before  the  Whiting  be  not  too  thick,  for  if  you  Gild  Carved 
or  Em  boded  Work,  you  will  hide  all  the  fine  work  of  your 
Figure. 

Being  dry,  repair  it  with  a  Fijh  Shin ,  then  Prefcle  it ; 
laftlv,  ffnooth  it  with  a  wet  fine  Linncn  Ra y  or  Cloth  :  It’s 
an  Observation ,  That  the  more  even  you  make  it,  and  the 
freer  it  is  front  little  holes  and  knots,  the  more  Beautiful  will 
the  G old  be  ;  for  the  lea  ft  deleft  in  the  VVhite ,  will  be  a  great 
fault  when  Gilt.  Lemcr.  Mod .  Curiof. 

24.  Of  making  Size  to  lay  Gold  on. 

Take  Sanguine  or  B urnijhiKg  Stone,  the  reddeft  is  the  beft  ; 
grind  ic  on  a  Marble  with  Limpid  Water ,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  a  Pencil  as  big  and  as  long  as  a  Finger,  add  about  half 
a  vitel,  which  you  muft  grind  with  it,  adding  the  quantity 
of  a  great  Pea  of  white  Soap  ;  then  put  your  Colmr  in  fome 
Pot,  adding  a  convenient  quantity  of  Water,  till  it  become 
about  the  thicknefs  of  Milk,  a  little  curdled,  for  it  muft 
not  be  laid  too  thick.  Ibid. 

25.  Of  laying  on  the  foregoing  Size. 

Make  tryal  upon  a  piece  of  Board  covered  with  a  white 
Ground;  when  the  Si^e  is  layed  on,  and  it  is  dry,  rub  it 
with  a  LinnenCloth.  If  the  Colour  flick  to  it,  and  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  upon  your  Work,  only  the  Flower  of  the  Colour  of 
your  St^s,  then  ’tis  good  ;  but  if  you  find  it  fticks  not  at  all 
to  your  Cloth,  put  a  little  more  Water  to  it,  becaufe  there 
is  too  much  vitel  \  if  then  in  rubbing  it,  your  Cloth  take 
off  all  the  Colour  from  the  White ;  then  add  a  little  more 
vitel ,  mixing  them  well  together,  and  make  another  tryal, 
and  if  you  find  it  in  fic  temper,  cover  your  Work,  and  leave 
it  to  dry;  when  you  would  lay  on  the  Gold, wet  the  place  firft 
with  a  larg c.Pencil,  letting  a  drop  or  two  run  betwixt  the  Gold- 
Foil  and  the  Si%e,  leaving  it  accordingly,  that  it  may  run  ; 
then  leave  it  to  dry  •  before  you  burnifh  the  whole,  try  upon 
a  corner ;  if  it  do  not  peel,  you  may  proceed  :  When  you 
have  Burnt  fid  it,  you  muft  rub  it  with  a  Cloth  y  if  any  of  it 
chance  not  to  flick,  difiolve  a  very  little  of  your  Vellom 
Gim  in  a  little  Water ,  by  warming  it  *,  touch  the  place  and 
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it  is  done  ,  take  care  that  no  greafy  CM  or  Hands  touch 

the  Gold. 

16.  Of  another'  more  eafy  firf  of  Gold  or 

Silver-Size. 

Take  Yellow  Oa^er  of  Kerry  (  Eng! ijh  is  as  good  )  provided 
it  be  not- Stony  or  Sandy,  wrap  it  in  a  limen  CM,  and  tye 
it  up,  and  burn  it  in  the  Fire,  till  from  Fellow,  it  become 
of  a  Red  Colour  ;  let  the  Fve  penetrate  all  parts  of  it ; 
have  a  care  alfo,  that  the  Fire  be  not  too  (harp,  then  grind 
it  well  with  Si^e,  and  if  it  will  not  eafily  burnifti,  add  a  fit- 
tie  vitel  to  it,  and  a  very  little  White-Son p,  and  grind  them 
together.  ibid. 

27.  Of  Gilding  Carved  or  Embelifh’d  Figures,  fi 
that  none  of  the  fine  Stroaks  he  loft  in  your  iVorL 

Having  with  boiling  Clew  waftfd  over  your  Figures,  give 
it  Three  or  Four  Courfes  of  Whiting  very, even;  being  dry, 
mix  your  Si^e  as  before  dire&ed,  and  lav  it  on  ?  being  dry, 
Burnifi  it ;  then  take  Shell-Gold ,  or  Silver 9  tempered  with 
weak  Gttm-Tragacantb-Water,  or  drabick  >  coyer  your  Work 
with  it ,  and  burnijh  it  with  a  Dent.  Note,  That  you  may 
lay  on  Gold  or  Silver  with  one  courfe  of  Whiting,  if  it  be  Pen- 
cil-Gold  or  Silver.  Ibid. 

28,  Of  Gilding  in  Oyl  upon  Black  Wooden  JPorJe^ 
as  Pi&ure-Fnvnes  or  the  like  whereby  the  Gold 
appears  very  Fair . 

Having  your  Work  laid  with  White ,  Black  and  Bttrmft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Dire&ions  in  Numb.  Twenty  Four,  Twenty 
Five,  or  Twenty  Six,  foregoing  of  the  Forty  Third  Obfer- 
vation  of  Colouring  Wood*:  Take  Gold  Colour,  and  with 
your  Pencil,  which  muft  be  very  long  and  fine,  Paint  what 
you  intend  to  Gild,  be  it  Leaves  or  what  you  will ;  which 
you  may  afterwards  hatch  with  a  Penal  *  when  it  is  dry, 
as  it  ought,  lay  on  your  Gold ,  as  exa&ly  as  you  can  ;  then 
with  a  Featter,  brufii  off  the  Gold  that  doe?;  not  ftick.  By 
this  Method,  you  may  have  Branched,  or  Moresk  Works 
very  Compleat,  for  the  Gold  will  not  ftick  on  the  Ground 
that  hath  been  Rurnijb'd ;  your  Gold  Colour  muft  be  good, 
or  elfe  you  will  not  attain  your  Defign.  If  you  would  re- 
prefent  Birds  or  other  Figures,  you  may  lay  them  with  your 
Pencil  *,  then  being  Gilt,  draw  them  with  a  Pencil  of 

F  4  h 
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in  0/7,  and  hatch  the  Shadows  with  a  Pencil  as  neatly  as  poP 
fible.  The  French  ufed  t©  make  Frames  hatched  in  this 
manner,  which  Teem’d  to  be  of  Copper ,  G/7/  and  Engraven. 
But  you  mu  ft  oblerve  to  batch  the  Shadows  upon  the  Fi¬ 
gures.  Ibid, 

2£.  Of  Drawing  or  Gilding  Figures  with  ShdlT 
Gold  upon  a  Blaclt  Ground . 

You  may  with  Shell-Gold  or  Silver,  make  Gmes\  or  Bran¬ 
ched  Works  or  Figures,  upon  VFood ,  blackned  as  before, 
Obferv .  Forty  three.  Numb.  Twenty  Four,  Twenty  Five,  or 
Twenty  Six;  always  heightening  the  Work,  and  fhadowing 
it,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires.  The  G old  may  b? 
burnifh’d  with  a  Canine  Vent ;  efpechily,  if  it  be  Grotes^  and  o- 
fher  branched  Works,  which  are  liable  to  be  fhadowed  ;  fo 
that  having  the  Frieze  of  a  Figure-Frame,  cover  it  with 
White,  and  then  blackned  and  well  burnifh’d,  drawing  there¬ 
on,  Merest  works,  with  Shell  Gold  or  Silver,  your  Gold  being 
thick  enough;  and  afterwards  burn  idling  it  with  a  Canine 
Vent,  your  Work  will  appear  very  well,  provided  ye  work 
neatly.  Ibid. 


30.  Of  laying  $n  Pencil  Gold  or  Silver  on  Wood. 

I  - 

Temper  Gold  or  Silver  with  weak  Gum-Tragacmh-Water , 
very  limpid,  with  a  Pencil  lay  it  on  the  lights  of  your  Works, 
without  touching  the  Shadows,  which  muft  be  made  with  /»<■ 
di%o  Ground,  with  very  weak  Gum-Arabic^-Water  ;  then 
Varnijh  it  with  drving  Vamijh,  made  of  %pibve-Ojl  and  Gum- 
Sandrac ;  if  it  be  coo  thick,  add  Tome  Oil  in  making  it;  let 
it  not  have  a  greater  heat  than  may  be  endured  by  the 
Hands.  Black  Wood ,  or  Wood  To  dyed  or  Colour’d,  is  moft 
proper  to  Gild  on.  Ibid. 

< 

31.0/  making  Wood  of  the  Colour  of  Gold,  Silver, 

Copper  or  Brafs. 

Take  Criflal,  beat  it  very  fine  in  a  Morter ;  then  grind 
it  on  a  Marble  with  limpid  Water  ;  then  put  it  in  an  Earthen 
Pot  with  a  little  G/eto,warm  it,  and  lay  it  on  ;  when  its  dry, 
give  it  another  laying  ,  if  need  require  it ;  when  it’s  thro* 
dry,  rub  it  with  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper  or  Brafs ,  and  it  will 
be  of  the  fame  Colour  you  rub  it  with,  then  Folijh  it.  Ibid. 
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32.  Of  Grinding  Gold  to  lay  on  any  Figures 

or  Wood. 

Reduce  a  piece  of  Gold  into  fmall  File-Vufl .  grind  if  on  a 
Marble  ;  when  throughly  ground ,  Wafh  it  in  a  Shell,  til]  the 
Water  be  clear  ;  then  with  Glerv  or  Gum,  lav  it  on  the  Sip, 
is  you  did  BurmJh'd  Gold ;  You  may  alfo  melt  Gold  with  Quic-fa  • 
Silver,  and  rhen  evaporate  the  Quicksilver  by  increafing  the 
beat,  and  when  it  is  cold,  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  5  then  grind  it, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  Sip  as  you  did  burnifh’d  Gold,  and  then 
burnilh  it.  Ibid, 

33.  Of  Gilding  Wood  with  Tin  Fpil,  that  foall 

nearrefemble  Gold. 

I  Gilded  an  OH  agon  Lod'Jng-Ghfs-  Frame,  with  a  thick 
fort  of  Tin  Foil\  the  Ground  or  Sip  that  1  laid  it  on,  was  not 
only  pretty  thick  (  but  very  hot  )  Gluten  ;  when  it  had  been 
laid  on  about  Twenty  Four  Hours,  I  took  an  Ivory  haft  of  a 
Xjtife,  and  burnilhed  the  Tin  Foil  over  (  it’s  a  query, 
whether  a  well  Polilhed  Bumifher  would  not  be  better  )  then 
I  took  fome  Emery  and  a  fine  Linnen  Pag,  and  Polifh’d  it  with 
that;  then  having  fo  done,  I  fet  a  Glofs  on  it  with  another 
fine  Linnen  Rag  which  had  been  dip’d  in  Putty  then  having 
warmed  the  Frame  by  the  Fire ,  I  Laclprd  it  over  Six  times 
with  Gold-Ladiet-Varnif,  warming  it  by  the  Fire  after  each 
Wafhing :  This  without  more  ado,  did  very  much  refemble 
Lackering  on  Silver ;  nay,  I  think  it  did  appear  more  Luftrous 
and  Rich  than  Lackering  on  Silver  without  Burnifhing  (  for  1 
compared  it  with  fome  fuch  which  I  had  newly  done )  and 
in  the  Eyes  of  the  Vulgar,  it  would  pafs  for  Bur nijh'd  Gold, 
Per  Authorem . 

34.  Of  an  Excellent  way  to  Gild  with  Silver 

upon  Wood. 

• 

Take  Silver,  in  Froth  or  Scum,  which  the  Refiners  ufe  to 
feparate  from  Gold,  in  Walking  the  Sweep  of  G oldfmitbs ; 
Grind  this  Silver,  Gum  it  a  little,  and  lay  it  on  your  Work, 
and  when  it’s  thorowly  dry,  burnilh  it,  and  you’ll  find  your 
Work  well  Silver’d,  being  laid  on  a  white  Ground,  and  the 
Sip  ufed,  Numb,  Fourty  Four  of  the  Forty  Fifth  Obfierv . 
"twill  be  very  fine,  appearing  like  Majjy  Silver .  Mod . 
Curiof, 
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3  J.  Of  making  Wood  of  a  Silver  Colour . 

Beat  Tin-ghfr  in  a  Mortar  to  fine  Powder ;  then  put  fori 
Water  to  it,  and  grind  it  very  fine  on  a  White  MarbL  ;  the 
put  it  into  an  Earthen  Pan,  Wafhing  it  two  or  three  tim< 
till  it  be  very  clean  ;  mix  it  with  clear  Gluten ,  and  lay  it  ui 
on  the  Wood ;  being  fir  ft  warmed,  and  then  layed  on  with' 
when  it  is  dry,  Polilh  it  with  a  Vent.  This  may  h 
ined,  by  only  laying  it  on  a  white  Giound,  but  burnifh  you 
white  before  you  lay  on  your  Tin  GUfs ;  and  afterward* 
with  a  Paper  between  the  Bent  and  the  Tin-GUfs.  Ibid. 

Of  making  Bronze  or  Powder,  of  the  Colour  0 
Gold,  to  lay  on  Wood,  &c. 

Take  Gum-Elemi, Twelve  Drams,  melt  it,  and  crude  Quic^ 
Stiver,  One  Ounce ,  and  Sal  Armoniicli  Two  Ounces ;  put  all  in « 
Glajs,  with  Bole  and  Glair  of  Eggs  •,  then  melt  it  all  to. 
gether;  when  melted,  add  as  much  Orpiment,  as  you  thin! 
will  bring  it  to  a  good  Colour,  and  fome  Filings  of  Brafs  : 
being  well  mingled  together  ;  then  with  a  Pencil ,  lay  it  on 
your  Work,  Ibid. 


37.  Of  making  Bronze  with  Brafs. 

Take  Pin  Du(l,  grind  it  well,  and  Wafh  it  till  the  Water 
be  quite  Limpid,  mix  it  with  Gluten  as  you  did  the  Tin-Glafs 
(  Kumb.  Thirty  Five  )  lay  it  on  the  the  white  Ground  with 
a  Pencil,  and  burnifh  it.  The  fame  may  be  done  with  Anti¬ 
mony.  Ibid. 

38,  Of  making  Bronze,  to  Imitate  what  Metal  you 

pleafe . 

Your  Wood  being  whited  and  made  fmooth,  grind  Criftal 
and  Touchfione  with  Water ,  temper  it  with  Gluten ,  and  lay  it 
on  your  Work  ;  and  inftead  of  Burnijhing ,  rub  it  over  with 
that  Metal  that  you  would  imitate  ,  and  if  you  rub  it  well, 
the  Experiment  will  take  effect  well,  and  be  very  neat.  Ibid . 


(46.)  Experim. 
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(4 6.)  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  making 
of  Varnifhes,^  ofV arnifhing. 

x.  Of  making  a  Japan  or  Chlna-Varniih. 

Take  Spiit  of  Wine,  a  Pint  exquifitdy,  dephlegm ’d  Gum- 
Lacq.  Four  Ounce r,  which  you  muft  thus  cleanfe  ;  break  it 
firft  from  the  Sticks  and  rubilh,  and  then  roughly  concufs  it 
in  a  Mortar  •  put  it  a  fteep  in  fountain  Water,  tied  up  in  a 
Bag  of  courfe  Linnen ,  with  a  fmall  morfei  of  the  hell 
C  a  file  Soap,  for  Twelve  Hours;  then  rub  out  all  the  Tin- 
fture  from  it;  to  which,  add  a  little  Allum ,  and  referve 
it  apart ;  the  Gum  Licq.  remaining  in  the  Bag,  with  One 
Ounce  of  Sandrac^(  fome  add  as  much  Mafticfi  and  White  Am* 
her  )  diffolve  it  in  a  large  Metras,  well  hop’d  with  the  Spirit 
of  Win*,  by  a  Two  days  D'igeftion,  often  agitating,  that  it  do 
not  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  Veflel  j  then  ftrain  it,  and 
prefsit  forth  into  a  lefter  Veflel,  and  keep  it  for  ufe,  which 
will  be  eternal,  if  well  hop’d.  Silva. 

2.  Of  making  Indian  Varnifh,  or  Vernix  Japonica, 

by  another  Procefs. 

Take  the  bed  Gum-Lac  in  fine  Powder,  Eight  Ounces,  and 
the  beft  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  Sixteen  Ounce*  ;  mix  them 
well,  by  ftrongly  fhaking  them  in  a  GUI's ,  fo  long,  till  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  has  diffolv’d  the  Lac  ;  digeft  it  two  Days,  and 
the  Vamifh  will  be  finifhed. 

Ar.  B.  Firft,  That  this  Varnifi  being  laid  on  any  thing, 
immediately  dries. 

Second,  That  it  ought  to  be  continually  laid  on,  till  it  is 
thick  enough,  and  the  fuperficies  equal  and  fmooth. 

Third,  That  the  beft  time  to  ufe  it,  is  in  April  or  May, 
in  a  clear  Sun-fhining-day  •  and  then  afterwards,  dried  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  Six  Days,  before  you  attempt  to  Polifi  it. 

Fourth,  That  Varnijhed  things  may  be  made  fmooth  and 
even,  by  rubbing  them  with  a  Pumice  Stone  and  Oil-Olive . 

Fifth,  That  their  Superficies  be  then  Polijhed,  by  farther 
rubbing  them  with  Chalky  or  Puny ;  in  fo  doing,  they  will 
fhine,  and  look  like  G lafs. 

Sixth,  That  it  may  be  laid  over  any  Colour  you  p!eare; 
by  which  means,  the  Colour  will  look  much  more  fplendid. 

Seventh,  That  you  may  mix  the  Colour  with  the  Varnifi; 
being  firft  made  into  impalpable  Pewder,  and  either  moift- 
ned  with  reft ified  Spirit  of  VVine,  or  its  Tinfture  extracted 
therewith,  if  it  will  yield  a  Tin&ure,  and  fo  mixed  with  the 
Varnifi • 

Eighth, 
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Eighth,  That  Sanguis  D^aconis,  Red  Sanders,  and  fame  o« 
tber  Colour’d  Bodies' which  will  yield  a  Tin&ure,  may  be 
firB  mixed  with  the  Lac\  and  fo  the  Varnijh  be  made  and 
Colour’d  all  at  once,  by  mixing  with  the  faid  resided  Spirit- 
of  Wine. 

Ninth,  That  being  upon  Leaves  of  Metal  and  Ge/i,  Silver s 
7in,  Copper  5  it  makes  them  look  much  more  glorious, 
and  preforves  them  fo. 

Tenth,  That  it  ought  to  be  ufed  before  a  Fire ,  or  in  the 
tepid  Sun  Beams,  or  elfe  it  will  be  apt  to  chil,  and  your 
Work  will  be  Cloudy  and  dull.  Sal .  FoUgr, 

3.  Of  making  Indian  Varnifh  fit  to  be  ufed  fib  out 
Cabinets,  Coaches,  and  fuch  like  Work . 

Take  the  higheft  rectified  Spirit  of  Whtet  a  Quart ;  Seed  or 
Shell-Lac  Five  Ounces ;  put  it  into  a  Glafs,  and  diffolve  it  in 
Baht's  (  but  take  care  that  the  Water  in  Balneum  do  not  boi), 
for  that  will  turn  the  Varnijh  White  )  this  done,  Brain  it 
thro’  a  Flannel  Bag  and  keep  it  in  a  GUfs  Bottle  for  ufe ; 
but  before  it  be  clofe  Bop’d. 

N.  li.  Firft,  If  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  be  good,  it  will  ( if 
you  put  Gun- Powder  into  it  )  burn  all  away,  and  Fire  the 
Gun- Bow  tier. 

Second,  That  this  Varnijh  laid  on  Silver  Foil ,  will  turn  it  of 
a  Gold  Colour ;  for  it  is  the  fame  Varnijh  which  Coach  makers^ 
and  Houfe  Painters,  &c.  ufe  in  Building. 

Third,  That  it  preferves  Silver  that  it  is  laid  upon,  from 
the  injuries  of  the  Air. 

Fourth,  That  being  laid  on  any  Colour,  it  makes  it  look 
infinitely  more  rich  and  beautiful. 

Fifth,  That  if  it  lies  rougbt  you  may  Polijh  it  with  the 
impalpable  Powder  of  Emery  and  Water .  Ibid. 

4.  Of  making  Seed-Lack-Varnifh. 

Take  a  Gallon  of  good  S/>/Wr  of  Wins ,  and  put  it  into  as 
wide-a-mouth’d  Bottle  as  you  can  procure ;  or  elfe  when 
you  come  to  Brain  it,  the  Gum  will  clog  a  narrow  mouth’d 
one.  To  your  Spirit  of  Wine,  add  One  Pound  and  half  of 
the  beB  Sepd  Lack-Varnrjh,  which  you  Biall  thus  choofe  ;  let 
it  be  large  grain’d,  bright  and  clear,  free  from  DuB,  and 
Sticks  and  Drofs ;  let  it  Band  Twenty  Four  Hours, or  longer, 
for  the  Gum  will  be  the  better  diflblv’dj  Objerve  to  Biake  it 
well  together,  and  often  to  keep  the  Gum  from  clogging  or 
caking  together.  When  it  hath  Bood  its  time,  take  ano¬ 
ther  Bottle  of  the  fame  bignefs,  or  as  many  Quart  ones,  as 
will  contain  your  Varnijh  $  you  muft  have  a  Strainer  to  Brain 
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c  thro’  ;  you  ought  indeed,  to  have  two  S trainers  ;  one  for 
Vbite,  and  the  other  for  Lac-Varnijh  and  Lackers  ;  thefe  Strain 
iers  muft  be  made  of  pretty  fine  Flannel ,  or  ordinary  courfe 
Jnnen,  in  lhape  like  a  Tunnel ,  or  Sugar.  Loafe ,  or  Jelly- hag, 
hat  Women  ftrain  their  Jellies  thro  ;  your  Gums  being  dif- 
olv’d,  you  mull  fallen  it  to  a  Tenter. Book  againft  the  Wall, 
n  futh  a  Pofturc,  that  the  end  of  your  S trainer 7  may  almoft 
•each  the  bottom  of  your  Tin-Tunnel,  which  muft  be  put; 
n  the  Nofe  of  your  Empty  Bottle  ;  then  Ihake  your  Tarn  Jh 
well  together,  and  decant  as  much  into  your  Strainer  as  it  will 
conveniently  hold;  only  leave  room  for  your  Hand,  to 
'queez  out  theVarniJI)  from  the  Dregs  of  the  Gums  ;  when 
you  have  in  this  manner  Brain’d  it,  ftop  it  up  dofe  in  the 
Bottles, and  fo  let  it  reft  two  or  three  days,  and  then  decant 
gently,  the  top  of  your  Varnijh  into  another  clean  Bottle, 
as  long  as  you  fee  it  run  clear,  and  no  longer ;  and  then 
give  it  time  to  reft  a  day  or  two  more,  and  then  you  may 
decant  off  fome  mere  clear  Varnifl) ;  having  fo  done,  you 
may  keep  it  for  ufe :  You  may  make  Varnijh  in  lefs  time 
than  Twenty  Four  Hours,  and  ufe  it  immediately  ;  but  the 
other  is  the  beft  way.  Befides,  the  Varnijh  which  you  have 
from  the  top,  is  of  extraordinary  ufe,  to  adorn  your  Work, 
and  render  it  GloiTy  and  Beautiful.  Some  will  boil  Ladder 
and  Varnijh  ;  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  things  themfelvcs ; 
and  it  is  as  well,  and  better  made  without  it. 

5.  Of  making  Shell- Lac- Varnilh. 

This  Varnijh'  is  not  proper,  for  neat  Gloffy  Pieces  of 
Work;  but  it  is  commonly  ufedby  thofe  that  Varnijh  ordi¬ 
nary  Woods •  as  all’o  Olive,  Walnut,  or  the  like.  To  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Method  of  making  it ;  you  muft  materate  One 
half  Pound  of  the  beft  Shell-Lack  (  which  is  that,  which  is 
tranfparent  andthinneft;  and  that,  which  if  melted  with  a 
Candle,  will  draw  out  in  the  longeft  and  fineft  hair  £  like 
melted  Wax  )  becaufe  the  tougheft  )  in  a  Gallon  of  the  beft 
Spirit  of  Wine  ;  this  muft  be  well  ftirred  and  fhaked  together, 
and  fhouid  ftand  about  Twenty  Four  Hours  beforo  ’tis 
ftrained  ;  the  Seed-Lac-Varnifl. b  hath  much  Sedement  in  it  ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  hath  none,  for  it  diffolves;  and  is  by 
conference,  free  from  all  Dregs  and  Faeries ;  however,  9tis 
requifite  to  ftrain  it,  that  the  Straws  and  Stick*  which  are 
in  the  Gum,  may  be  feparated  from  the  Varnijh  :  But  tho*  it 
admits  of  no  Sediment,  and  in  this  differs  from  the  Seed-Lac • 
Varnijl)  j  yet  ’tis  obferved,  to  be  much  interior  to  it,  in  that 
it  will  not  be  fine  and  dear.  This  fmall  advantage  however, 
attends  it,  vif.  That  the  lame  minute  that  made  it,  made  it 
fit  for  ufe  :  And  tbo’  it  may  be  Poiifh’d,  yet  in  a  few  days, 
it  would  be  mifty  and  dull.  Your  common  Varnijbcrs,  fre¬ 
quently  ufe  it ;  for ’tis  doubly  advantagious  to  them,  having 
a  greater  Body  than  Seed-Lac,  lefs  Labour  and  Varnijh  goes 
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to  pcrfe&ing  their  Work,  and  this  will  look  tolerably  brig! 
for  a  fmall  time ;  But  d.  q.  if  with  a  Pint  of  this  Vai 
nijb ,  you  mix  two  Ounces  or  more  Femce-botin,  it  will  harde 
well,  and  be  a  Varnifh  good  enough  for  infide  of  Drawer 
frames  of  Tables ,  S tan- Pillars,  Frames  of  Chairs ,  and  Stooli 
or  the  like.  Painters  Lacker  may  be  made  alio  with  this  Vai 
nrfb ,  and  a  fomething  larger  quantity  of  the  Botin  put  to  ii 
it  ferves  very  well  for  Lackering  of  Coaches,  Houfes,  S igni 
or  the  like  and  will  glofs  with  a  very  little  Ardor ;  and  ; 
occauon  be,  without,  ibid. 


6.  Of  making  the  Beft  White  Varnifh. 


Take  a  Pound  of  the  whiteft  Gum-Sandricft,  One  Ounce  c 
the  whiteft  Gum-Mallicli ;  of  the  cleareft  Vcnice-borin ,  Thre 
Ounces  •  One  Ounce  and  half  of  Gwn-Capal ;  of  Gum-Elemn 
hall  an  Ounce,  of  Gum-benjamin  the  cleareft,  half  an  Ounce 
and  One  Ounce  and  half  of  the  cleareftGww-^n/me,and  of  Whit 
4of/n  half  an  Ounce.  The  Gums  being  in  their  due  quanti 
ties  provided  -  you  muft  put  the  Capal  and  Ro/bt  in  a  Glafs 
Viaf  with  half  a  Pint  of  Spirit  o(  Wine  todiffolve  them  :  Ir 
another  Glafs,  put  the  Anime,  benjamin,  and  Venicembotin,  witl 
three  quarters  of  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine.  The  Sundries  and 
Maflic^,  put  into  another  butle,  with  a  Pint  and  half  of  S pi 
tit  of  Wine,  and  d.  q.  and  the  Elemni  by  it  felf,  with  i 
quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine  to  diftolve  it.  ’Tisnot 
highly  neceffary,that  you  obferve  the  quantities  of  the  Spirit 
of  Wire  exa&ly  >  but  it  is  convenient,  that  all  your  Spirit  ol 
Wine  exceed  not  three  Quarts  They  muft  be  dilfolved  in  this 
manner,  the  better  tc  extraft  the  whole  Virtue  of  each  Gum, 
and  prevent  their  cloging  and  caking  together,  which 
would  much  hinder  their  being  quickly  and  throughly  dif* 
folved.  You  muft  obferve,  That  the  Anitne  and  benjamin,  be 
reduced  to  very  fine  Powder,  before  they  are  mix’d  with  the 
Spirit  of  Wine :  You  may  alfo  bruife  the  Capal  and  Rofin%,  as 
for  the  reft,  you  may  put  them  in  the  Spirit  of  Wine  as  you 
Buv  them.  Having  thus  carefully  mix’d  them,  let  them 
hand  two  or  three  days,  often  (baking  each  Bottle,  vi^.  once 
in  Two  Hours,  for  the  fir  ft ;  however,  the  remaining  time, 
you  may  (hake  them  at  your  own  conveniency :  Then  take 
a  Bottle  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  Varnijh ,  and  thro’  a  fine 
Ltnnen  Strainer,  drain  all  your  Gums  \  but  fquee^e  gently ,  and 
wot  with  fo  clofe  a  hand  as  is  required  for  your  Seed-Lac  •  for  by 
this  eafy  Percolation,  you  may  prevent  Sandy,  Gritty  ftuff, 
palling  into  your  Varnijh  ;  lome  never  ftrain  it,  but  with 
&reat  diligence,  pour  it  off  as  long  as  ’twill  run  clear  from 
each  Bottle.  But  if  I  may  be  a  Competent  Judge-  this  is 
cot  fo  good  a  wav,  nor  fo  convenient,  according  to  my  Ob* 
f  r various ,  and  that  for  thefe  following  Reafons.  And, 
Eirft,  You  have  not  fo  much  Varnijh ♦ 

Second, 
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Second-  Neither  can  you  pour  it  off  fo  clear,  and  fine  as 
u  may  bv  ftrayning. 

Third,  Again,  your  Dregs  being  left  in  the  Bottles,  by 
;quent  ufe  will  fill  them  up,  and  the  recent  Gums  will 
ix  with  the  old,  and  flackens  the  melting  of  them  :  AM 
lich  our  method  difallows  of,  and  keeps  the  Bottles  emp- 
,  and  fit  for  the  fame  repeated  ufe,  without  any  of  tfaefe 
:onveniencies. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  method,  the  Vdrnijh  being  drained, 
d  having  Mood  Three  or  Four  Days  (  the  longer  the  bet- 
r  )  pour  off  gently,  as  much  as  will  come  very  clear  ;  re¬ 
aving  the  thick  and  muddy  part  at  the  bottom  for  ordinary 
zs 7vt%.  as  mixing  with  other  Vdrn'Jh  for  B lack  Work,  or  to 
)fs. the  infide  of  Boxer.  Ibid. 

Oj  making  White  Varnifli,  much  Infer io nr  u 
•  the  former. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Gum-Sandrickj,  mix  it 
th  two  Quarts  of  Spirit  of  Wins  \  and  having  been  well 
aken,  and  ftood  for,  about  two  days ;  decant  or  drain  it 
to  another  Bottle,  and  referve  it  for  ufe. 

Take  alfo,  clean  pick’d  Mdjtic1^9  the  fame  proportion  to  an 
ual  quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine ,  with  the  former, and  in  every 
rticular,  obferve  the  rules  for  making  the  S dniric^  as  to 
ting,  (haking,  decanting,  and  draining  it. 

Now  when  you  defign  to  Vdrnijh  a  Print  or  any  thing  elfe 
ith  this  Vamifb'j  you  muff  put  but  half  fo  much  Sdndricfc 

your  Majlicfa  d  q_.  if  your  Work  will  confume  three 
larters  of  a  Pint,  then  you  muff  take  half  a  Pint  of  Ms- 
cfi  to  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Sdndrick ,  From  our  Obfer- 
rionst\fic  think  it  the  heft  way  to  make  the  Vamijbes  feparate, 
d  fo  mix  them,  that  we  may  have  the  Varnijk  anfwer  to 
r  defign s,  infoftnefs  or  hardnefs. 

When  von  have  fee  by  your  Work  for  two  Days,  you  may 
/  its  qualities  \  if  by  preffing  your  warm  Finger  upon  it, 
u  leave  a  print  behind,  ’tis  a  fign,  that  it  is  too  foft,  and  a 
afh  or  Two  of  Sdndrack,  will  harden  it ;  if  it  not  only  re- 
c  your  touch,  but  hath  fome  ffreaks,  flaws  or  Creaks,  like 
atches  ;  you  may  before  Tis  too  hard,  and  muff  be  rente- 
:d  by  a  Wafli  or  two  of  your  Majiicfi  Vdrnijh.  Some  dif- 
ve  thefe  Gums  together,  and  others  mix  them  before 
nd  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  are  not  certain  how  their  Vdrnijh 
11  fucceed  ,  for  it’s  an  Objervition ,  That  fome  parts  of  each 
ims,  are  lofter  than  others  *  and  the  contrary,  (hould  there- 
e  a  VumjJfd  piece  prove  too  foft,  or  too  hard  j  this  way 
mot  remedy  it.  Bid.  V.  P.  Nam,  sor 
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8.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  that  will  fee  are  a  Draught 
whether Gold- Woi'kor  Colour,  from  the  injurit 
of  Tarnifhing,  and  will  give  it  a  Glofs. 

la  the  Firft  place,  you  muft  procure  good  Venrce-Botfa 
which  you  mud  ihus  prepare;  indole  it  in  a  Pippin  that  wil 
hold  double  the  quantity  that  you  put  in:  And  having  pre 
pared  a  Fire  that  will  not  flame  our,  but  burn  gently  an< 
dear,  fet  your  Pot.  over  it,  but  be  cautious  that  it  does  no 
boil  over  ;  (Hr  it  often  with  a  little  Stick,  till  vou  find  it  i 
fit  for  life;  which  you  may  difeover,  by  droping  a  little  o 
it  on  the  Ground ;  for  when  it  is  cool,  ’twill  crumble  t< 
Powder  betwixt  your  Fingers,  if  it  be  diffidently  boiled 
and  when  you  find  it  fo,  let  it  cool,  and  preferve  it  for  th» 
following  Competition.  For  this  Securing  Jfamijb,  Take  : 
quarter  of  a  Pint  of  the  fineft  Seed~Lac~ParniJh  (  which  is  al 
wavs  the  top  of  it )  and  one  Ounce  of  your  boil’d  Botin ,  finely 
Powdered  •  put  them  both  into  a  double  Glafs  Vial,  capaciou 
enough  to  contain  a  double  quantity ;  which  being  clofi 
ffop’d,  place  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  that  it  may  leifurely  heat 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  breaking  the  Glafs ;  which  it  i; 
certainly  part  when  it  is  exceeding  hot ;  in  this  Condition 
keep  it  fimpering  forfome  time  ;  then  take  icofF,  and  give 
i't  vent,  by  un (topping ;  having  fo  done,  return  the  ftopph 
and  (hake  it  well,  and  place  it  on  the  Fire  again,  never  diC 
continuing  the  Operation  ;  but  repeat  the  forefaid  Methodj 
till  your  Botin  (hall  be  fofar  diffolved,  that  the  bignefs  of  i 
large  Pea  only  remains  vifibie  -}  for  that  being  the  Drofs  and 
indifToluble  part,  will  not  be  incorporated.  Being  arrived 
to  this  degree,  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  and  afford  it  twe 
Days  to  cool  and  fettle,  and  then  put  the  cleared  of  it  in  a 
clean  Bottle,  to  keep  for  ufe.  Thus  far  of  making  it ;  now 
we  will  proceed  to  Obfervations  of  its  ufe. 

Firft,  Whatfoever  you  propofe  to  be  fecured  by  this  Var 
nijh,  if  your  convenieney  will  admit  of  it,  it  Ihould  be  de. 
din’d  to  a  warm  place,  that  it  may  dry  the  fooner  ;  if  yoi 
cannot  allow  of  it,  then  give  it  half  an  Hours  fpace  to  dr) 
between  every  Waih  ;  however  it  will  glofs  either  way. 

Second,  Then  take  a  Pencil ,  for  great  Work,  let  it  be  large, 
e  contra,  proportionable  to  your  Draught;  with  this,  dip’d 
in  Famijh,pafs  it  over,  Leaf  by  Leaf,  and  Spring  by  Spring 
notforgeting  to  give  your  poefs  and  other  Figures ,  the  lik« 
Entertainment  j  but  before  objerve ,  That  your  fteddy  Hand 
never  trefpafs  upon  your  blach  Ground  Work. 

Third,  Having  run  over  all  your  Draught  thus,  three  oi 
four  times*,  for  oftener,  may  fpoil  the  Colour  of  youi 
Metal  y  you  may  be  fatisfied,  That  your  Undertaking  (  whe 
ther  of  Gim-Weaer  or  Gold-Si^e  )  is  Armed  againft  all  In¬ 
juria 
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uries  and  Tarmi/Jj  ;  and  if  performed  Artift-like,  adds  fo 
]e  native  Lufture  of  the  Metalb,  with  an  Artificial  Glofs, 
lore  bright  and  durable.  Ibid. 

).  Of  Compofing  a  Varnifh  to  fecure  a  whole  Piece  of 
japanning  ,  both  Draught  and  Ground  Work  } 
whereby  it  may  Endure  Popping  and  obtain  the  Glofs 
all  over ,  like  jorne  of  the  Oriental  Performances. 

I  hat  necefiary  Ingredient  Venice  Botin ,  mu  If  here  alfo  be 
implov ed  ;  put  a  Pound  of  it, with  three  Pints  of  Water,  into  a 
lean  Earthen  Pippin,  large  enough  to  contain  near  as  much 
lore  :  Place  this  over  a  gentle  f  ire ,  and  by  degrees,  warm 
till  it  begins  to  limper ;  then  ltir  it  with  a  Scick  (  as  in 
he  la  ft  Experiment)  be  careful  it  do  net  boil  over,  but  ftill 
eep  it  leilurely  boiling.  If  you  find,  when  a  little  of 
his  Liquor  hath  been  pour’d  on  the  Ground,  and  cold,  it 
aay  be  reduced  to  Powder  between  vour  Fingers;  you  may 
hen  conclude  it  is  boiled  enough.  When  it  hath  flood 
ill  it  is  cool  enough  for  y  u  to  handle,  you  may  wet  your 
lands  and  take  the  Botin  out  of  the  Water ,  and  fqueez  it 
s  tree  trom  it  as  you  can, and  roll  it  into  the  fotm  or  a  Ball', 
nd  after  a  Lay  or  two.  pulverize  it,  and  fet  it  to  dry,  but 
ot  too  near  the  fm-,  which  will  melt  it ;  and  d.  <f.  put  it 
na  Gaily  pot  to  keep.  This  Operation  is  jufl  like  the  for- 
icT  in  this  Experiment ;  but  the  two  Botins  differ  in  their  Co- 
jurs ;  for  this  is  as  White  as  Paper,  and  the  laid  Experiment , 

S  It  How  as  Amber. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  compofe.  the  Vamijh ;  you  mu  ft 
ut  One  Ounce  ot  this  Powder,  to  an  half  Pint  of  Seea-Lac~ 
amjh,  into  a  Bottle,  which  will  contain  a  Quart;  it  muff 
e  ciofe  Rop’d.  When  it  has  (food  a  frtull  time  on  an  eafy 
ire.  take  it  off,  unftop,  and  fhakeit ;  befare  to  dofo.  till 
ie  Botin  is  diliolved  to  the  lize  of  a  Pea’,  then  let  it  jftund 
wo  Days  to  U  tiie  ;  then  decant  the  cleareft,  which  will 
hen  be  ready  for  y  ur  Work.  Thus  much  of  its  Compo- 
ttion  ;  now  tor  its  ufe. 

Firlf,  false  a  clean  Varni Jilting  Pencil,  large  or  fmall,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  Work;  and  dip  it  into  a  Gall}  pot ,  wherein  you 
ave  put  fome  ot  your  Varmjh  ;  and  when  you  take  it  out, 
troake  it  again  ft  the  fide  of  the  Par,  to  prevent  your  Tool 
:om  being  too  full,  which  will  caufe  it  co  lye  thick  ;<thd 
ough  in  fome  places;  Thus  you  mult  Wafh  over  your 
‘bole  Work,  both  Draught  and  Ground,  Five  or  Six  times, 
is  you  fee  the  G old  and  Metals  keep  their  colours ;  gently 
farming,  anh  tborowiy  drying  it  betwixt  every  Wafh ; 
ndeed,  it  muft  be  but  juft  warm,  tor  ii  it  be  more,  ’twnl 
uine  your  labour. 

Second,  Having  obferved  thefe  Rules,  as  alfo,  That  it  be 
venly  and  imooLhiy  done,  let  it  reft  three  or  four  Days, 
etorc  you  attempt  any  thing  further  upon  it. 

G  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  After  this  time  is  paft,*ake  fome  Tripole,  fcrapc 
it  with  a  piece  of  Glajs,  and  a  fine  Rag  dip’d  in  Water 
and  the  pulveriz’d  Tripole  ;  with  which,  moderately,  not  tod 
hard,  nor  too  fo( t ,  rub  it  till  it  become^  fmooth  and  polite  ' 
but  if  it  fhould  rcme  fo  near  your  Gold  or  Draught,  as  t<| 
diflipate  it,  rub  no  more  there,  but  let  your  aim  be  to  ren 
deryou  Ground  or  Black,  bright  and  fleck;  for  there  your 
wavings  and  une'vennefs  will  be  mod  difcernable. 

Fourthly,  To  take  off  the  Tripcle,  tale  the  fofteft  fpungel 
macerated  in  Water ;  and  with  this,  cleanfe,  and  with  ; 
clean  Cloth  or  Rag  to  dry,  and  free  it  ft  cm  the  Tripoli 
that  remains. 

Fifthly,  But  becaufe  'this  will  not  free  the  Crevices  ant 
fine  Lines  from  it,  mingle  a  little  Lmpbla.lt  with  Oil ,  anc 
do  your  Work  over  with  it  and  then  to  fetch  this  off 
labour  and  mbit  well  with  a  fine  Cloth,  till  you  have  freer 
it  from  the  Oil.  and  Lampbl^cl^. 

Sixth,  And  d  q.  Take  an  ther  clean  fine  Rag,  and  there 
with,  fricate  it  well,  until  a  Glofs  is  acquir’d,  and  ’twill  reflefl 
an  objeft  like  a  Mirror,  ibid. 

io.  Of  making  another  Excellent  White  Varnifh, 

Take  of  the  bell  reftified  Spirit  of  Wine  \  One  half  Pin1 
of  Gum-Sandric\  and  Mif: ch  ana  Five  Ounces  ;  Gum-Anirru 
One  Ounce  ;  ferape  or  cleanfe  the  Gum and  pulverize 
them  apart,  and  didolve  them  in  the  Spirit  of  Wine  in  a  gen 
tie  Baineo,  not  fully  boiling;,  which  will  ba  done  in  about 
Light  Hours,  Roping  the  Bottle  in  which  the  Ingredient: 
are;  when  they  are  diffolyed,  keep  them  in  the  fame  Bot 
tie  clofe  Rop’d  for  life.  So  much  of  the  Experiment  of  ma 
king  the  Vawijb, we  will  proceed  to  the  Obfervations  on  ufingit 

Firft,  When  you  ufe  it,  put  a  little  in  a  Gully-pot ,  ftopin§ 
the  reft  dole  ;  lay  it  on  with  a  fine  Tool  feveral  times  *,  let 
ing.it  Hand  about  an  Hour  before  the  Fire,  bet-sixt  eacf 
Wafh'mg. 

Secondly,  but  if  you  ufe  it  upon  Paper ,  you  oug!  t  to  pre 
pare  it  firft,  thus.  Take  Ichthy-ocola ,  and  cut  it  in  fmal 
pieces  *,  One  Ounce  to 'naif  a  Pint  of  Fountain  Water, macerate 
it  cold  Twenty  Four  Hours  $  then  pour  off,  and  call  awa\ 
that  Water,  and  put  to  the  remaining  Matter,  New  Feuntah 
or  Spring  Water  a  Pint ;  make  a  perfedl  diffoiution  over  a 
gentle  heat,  or  in  Balneo ;  and  then  put  it  into  a  G ally-pot , 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Thirdly,  When  you  ufe  it,  heat  it  but  juft  warm,  ane 
with  a  Briijb  of  Camels  Baby  being  clean,  wipe  overyoui 
Paper  (  being  firft  gaffed  upon  a  Beard,  and  dried  )  then  fet 
it  to  dry,  about  hall  a  Yard  diftant  fr6m  the  Fire,  and  when 
it  is  thro’  dry,  go  over  your  Paper  again  in  the  fame 
manner;  reiterating  this  laff:  Work,  till  it  look  like 
Gla(s. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  This  done,  lay  on  theVarnifb, according  to  Numb. 
:he  firft,  of  ufmg  it. 

Fifthly,  And  d.  f  After  three  or  four  Days,  or  more, 
Polifh  it  with  impalpable  Powder  of  Tripoli,  Emery,  or  Putty, 
>y  help  of  a  Rag,  and  a  little  Fair  or  Limped  Water.  Polig. 

[I.  Of  making  an  ZJniverfal  Varnifh,  by  fame ,  re- 
puted,  the  beft  of  all  others. 

Take  good  Gum-Sandrack  (  but  Anime  is  better  )  diffolve  it 
nthe  bigheft  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  (  One  half  Ounce  more 
)r  lefs,  to  a  Pint)  and  it  is  done.  Where  Note, 

Firft,  That  unlefs  the  Spirit  of  Wine  be  good,  the  Vdrnijb 
:annot  be  fo. 

Secondly,  Some  mix  boiled  Botin  with  it,  others ,Chymical 
)ils  of  deeper  Colours  (  as  ot  Cloves.  Mace,  Nutmsges ,  Car- 
■,xcays,Cinamon)  according  to- the  intent. 

Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  Glafs  Bottle  clofe 
top’d,  lea  ft  it  Curdle,  and  the  Guns  feparate.  Ibid. 

12.  Of  making  a  good  Varnifh,  that  may  be  laid  on 
Gold,  Silver,  Brafs,  Iron,  Stone,  Wood,  Vel- 

lom,  or  Paper. 

Take  Betijamine  finely  pulveriz’d  between  turn  Papers, 
>ut  it  into  a  Vial,  and  cover  it  with  Spirit  of  Wine ,  Four 
fingers  above  it ;  let  it  ftand  three  or  four  Days,  then  ftrain 
t,  and  it  will  be  bright  and  Ibining,  drying  immediately, 
.nd  retaining  its  brightnefs  many  Years. 

N.  B,  Firft,  If  you  Varnilh  Gold ,  or  any  thing  Gilded. 
pith  it,  before  the  ftraining,  you  fhoa’d  putin  a  few  Blades 
f  Saffron  tor  Colours  fake. 

Secondly,  If  you  lay  it  upon  Silver,  or  any  white  thing, 
011  muft  ufe  the  white  part  of  Benjamin  only.  Ibid. 

13.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  for  Wood  or  Leather. 

Take  the  Tindure  of  Saffron  or  Turmericli,  in  a  Pint  of 
'pirn  of  Vine,  prepared  Gum  lac,  quantum  fads  ;  diffolve 
he  Gam  in  the  Tintfure,  and  it  is  done. 

N.  B.  That  this  Varnifh  may  alfo  be  laid  over  Silver' or 
'■told,  or  any  thing  which  is  expo  fed  to  the  Air.  Ibid. 

14.  Of  making  a  good  clear  Varnilh  for  Wood. 

1  ake  Gum-Lacli  and  Sand-rick,  equal  Parts  ana,  quantum  fads ; 
ddfticf;,^ halt  fo  much  ;  blend  them  together  ("being  firft 
ulverizd  and  feared )  in  a  dry  Glafs  Bottle,  with  pure, 
.rong,  and  high  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  let  the  Spirit  of 
yine,  ftand  an  Inch  above  the  Gwnr.  When  it  firft  fettle*, 
op  the  Bottle  clofe  •  in  a  few  days,  it  will  diffolve ;  but 
ou  mint  now  and  then  Ih ake  it.  This  is  the  beft  Varnifh ,  I 
ave  ever  tried,  laith  Mr.  f .  B.  an  ingenious  Country 
rentleman.  M  S. 
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15.  Of  making  the  ltalianVarnifti. 

Tak tVenic  e-Botin,  pure  and  dear,  '  ight  Ounces ;  Evapo* 
rate  ir,  over  a  gentle  Fire,  till  it  is  very  hard  and  brittle; 
n  ake  it  inro  fubtil  Powder,  put  upon  it  by  degrees,  Oil  of  Bo ■ 
t;n.  and  digeii  them  fo  long  together,  till  the  Powder  be  dif* 
folvtd;  then  pour  off  the  clear  from  Fxces,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe.  Poligr . 

j  6.  Of  making  Maffick  Varnifh. 

T ake  Oil  of  Botin,  as  much  as  you  pleafe  *,  put  it  over  the 
Fire ,  and  make  it  boil  ;  then  bv  degrees,  put  in  Grains  oi 
M  flick ,  fo  long,  till  the  Oil  will  diffolve  no  mere  :  The  So¬ 
lution  being  cold,  Separate  it  from  the  Fsces,  and  keep  itfoi 
ufe. 

N.  B-  Firft,  After  the  fame’ manner,  may  G um-Sandrickj 
Varnfhbi  made. 

Second,  Mi<th\-Var?ii(h  is  of  good  ufe,  for  preserving  anc 
Setting  off  Figures ;  and  being  laid  upon  things  Gilded  01 
Silver'd  over,  or  laid  over  with  the  Leaves  of  any  Metal,  i 
preserves  them,  that  they  lofc  not  their  Colour  or  Glofs. 

Thirdly,  This  Farnif  differs  not  much  from  that  in  Numb 
the  Thirty  Three  following  ,  for  Painting  in  Oyl.  Ibid. 

17.  Of  making  a  good  Varnifh  of  Anime  in  Oil. 

If  you  take  good  Gum-Awme  and  diffolve  it  in  rc&ifiec 
Oi!  of  Botin,  it  will  make  a  better  Varnif)  than  if  it  be  dif 
Solved  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  Dor  on,  L.  J.  C.  3. 

1 8.  Of  making  Amber- Varnifh. 

Take  Amber  in  Powder,  Q.  1. .  moiften  it  with  Unfed 
Oil ,  or  Oil  of  F/ulmns  ;  melt  them  together,  tin  they  &c 
quire  a  BUc\  Colour;  then  pour  them  forth  upon  a  littl 
Marble  ;  this  Maft  beat  in  0  Powder,  and  put  it  bv  degree; 
into  Linfeed-Oii  (  prepared  bTLre  hand  bv  boiling,  or  as  fol 
loweth  hereafter  )  put  as  much  in,  as  the  Oil  will  diffolve 
and  then  keep  it  f  >r  ufe. 

N.  B.  Firft,  This  Varnifh  is  of  great  ufe,  for  Varnifing  c 
Sticks,  Fans,  Pots ,  Cups ,  Idb'es,  Stones ,  Statues ,  Cabinet f,  &< 
being  laid  on  with  a  hard  Pencil ,  the  better  to  fpread  it  ove 

Second,  To  prepare  the  Oil  of  Unfed,  or  other  the  lik< 
OiU  for  this  Varnifh. 

Take  Linfecd-Oil,  Q.  L.  and  put  into  it  a  piece  of  Brea< 
and  prefently  there  will  be  an  Effervefcence  or  Ferment 
tion,  made  by  means  of  the  aqueous  Particles ;  afterwards  pt 
in  feme  Alcali,  as  Lime,  Chalky  Whiting,  and  Several  Calces  < 
lead,  that  the  Acid  may  be  abforped  ;  this  done,  let  it  fettle 
decant  the  clear,  and  clarify  it,  and  foit  is  prepared  for  tk 
afoiefaid  ufe,  1  ake  of  this  prepared  Oil,  and  put  it  ov< 
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the  Fire ,  and  pur  in  per  vices,  the  aforelaid  Powder  of  Amber  ; 
By  managing  of  Sandricp  thus,  as  you  did  the  Amber,  you 
make  Sanirich  Varnijh  alfo.  Fitter. 

1 9.  Of  making-  a  Varnifh  to  preferve  Timber  or 

Wooden-work  from  Rotting, 

Take  the  bdi  and  hardeft  Tofini  purity  it  well,  and  add 
to  it  a  diffident  quantity  of  Lwfeed  Oil ,  viz.  fo  much  as  may 
conveniently  ferve  to  toughen  it  ;  melt  and  incorporate 
them  well  on  the  Fire  •  then  take  Umber,  around  very  fine, 
and  mix  it  therewith  ;  which  being  well  mixed  together,  and 
whilft  it  is  hor,you  may  Varnijh  Timber ,  or  any  Wooden  Work 
with  it,  at  your  Pleafure.- — Where  Note, 

Fii  ft,  Tis  cbferved ,  by  Experiment,  That  this  is  an  Excellent 
Varnijh  to  preferve  Timber  or  Wooden. worl^,  and  it  lies  like 
Chim-Vdrnijh ,  and  will  endure  Twenty  times  as  long  as  any 
Painting,  if  well  done. 

Second,  Tt  is  obferwd ,  to  be  a  good  VarniJ b  to  preferve 
Border.Boa.rdf  in  Gardens,  or  any  other  thing  which  you 
would  have  laft  long,  in  wet  and  moifture  j  as  the  Pillars  of 
Horizontal  S'wDials,  VaRs,  Tails,  Arbour-Benches ,  &c. 

Thirdly,  It’s  observed,  Tha"  being  fpread  on  Cloth  with  a 
Trowel  \  it  will  make  a  moflr  Excellent  Covering  for  Tents, 
Huts ,  FJoufet  of  Pleafure,  Turrets ,  Pent- Houp>,&. c. 

Fourthly,  That  ’tis  obferv’d  to  be  an  Excellent  thing  to 
prime  Hogfhe.ids  and  Barrels,  which  are  ufec]  to  keep  Water 
in;  you  may  do  them  both,  within  and  without,  with  it; 
by  this  means,  they  will  laid  a  long  time. 

Fifthly,  Tho’  burnt  Vrnber  be  the  bef!  Colour  to  mix  with 
it;  yet  you  maymix  other  Colours  with  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  ;  as  Verdegrtafe,  Ted. Lead,  &c.  but  the  two  Jail  Colours, 
fome  object  againft,  by  reafon  of  their  corroding  quality. 

Sixthly,  And  d.  q.  The  bef}  wav  to  lav  this  Varnijh  on,  is 
to  heat  it  hot  before  \ou  Vamp  it,  for  then  it  will  [tick  the 
clofer  and  firmer  to  the  Wood. 

20.  Of  making  an  Impenetrable  Varnith  arafafl-  the 

Water.  *  ' 

This  Varnijh  is  almoft  the  lame  with  the  former,  only 
Monf.  Lemerj  gives  a  little  different  Directions  for  the  making 
of  it. '  Take,  faith  he,  Linjeed-Oit ,  and  put  it  into  an  Earth¬ 
en  Pot,  well  glazed,  and  fee  it  upon  a  hoc  Fire  •  add  to  it, 
about  half  a  quarter  of  R  fin,  winch  decodt  together  very 
gently,  lead  it  run  over  ,  at  firft  it  will  fmoake  and  bubble, 
bnt  in  continuing  the  decotf  ion,  'twill  all  fall;  continue  the 
Ebulition,  till  it  be  I'o  thick,  as  to  rope,  or  thread  like  IV- 
n’fh  ;  when  you  have  taken  it  oif,  if  it  be  too  thin,  add  more 
Tpjtrt:  Thus  far  of  making  it :  now  oi  its  ufe.  Where  oh. 
jerve  : 
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Firft,  That  with  this  Varnifh,  you  may  Varnifh  Artificial 
Fifh  (  fuch  as  are  dire&ed  to  be  made  Exper.  )  or  an  v  thing 
elfc  that  you  would  have  endure  the  Water;  this  Varnifh  muft 
be  dryed  in  the  Sun. 

Secondly,  This  Varnifh  is  obferved  to  be  of  fuoh  ftrength, 
when  throughly  dry,  that  neither  cold  nor  hot  Water  can 
hurt  it. 

Thirdly,  Befureto  take  care,  that  the  Ppfin  be  very  clean, 
and  that  the  Ebullition  be  continued  long  enough.  Loner, 
Med.  Cur  if. 

7 1 .  Of  making  another  Varnifh  that  will  Endure  the 

Water- 

Take  Linfeed-Oil,  and  decodt  it  oVer  a  gentle  Fire  •  put 
into  it  fome  fine  Maffick,  till  it  be  as  thick  when  it  b  oifolved, 
as  Liquid  Varnifh ;  with  this,  you  may  alfo  mix  Colours, 
which  will  make  them  very  durable.  Ibid* 

22.  Of  making  a  very  Bright  and  Shining  Varnifh, 
fit  for  Pi&ure-Frames,  Leather,  or  what  eife  you 
think  ft. 

Take  Amber,  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce ;  Gum* Lac,  Two  Drams  ; 
Oil  of  Botin,  Two  Drums  j  Botin ,  One  Dram  •  Lytbarge  and 

L.infecd  Oil ,  quantum  fads. 

The  way  of  making  of  this  Compofition,  is  this  :  Take  a 
Pot  or GJafs,  into  which,  put  a  quantity  of  Linfeed- O  f, which  de- 
decoft  over  a  Fire,  til!  it  will  burn  a  Feather,  being  put  into  it, 
and  then  it  is  enough ;  then  melt  the  Amber  in  a  clean  Earthen 
Pippin,  and  put  it  into  the  Linfeed+Oil ;  the  Gum-Lack  muft  be 
melted  by  it  lei f ,  in  the  Botin;  which  pour  into  the  fame  Pot, 
the  Gum-Lack  will  melt,  if  you  lightly  anoint  the  fame  with 
Lin/eed-Oil  •  then  ftrain  all  thro*  a  Cloth.  If  you  would  ufe  any 
of  this Varnif) bn  Silver  or  Gold;  take  the  fineft Fellow  Earth, 
well  Wafhed  from  Gravel  and  Filth  ;  and  Ling  well  dried 
add  a  little  Minium  and  Cerufe ,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Oil  of 
Nuts,  and  Spile-Oil;  boil  them  well,  and  with  this  Compo- 
firion,  de.fi gju what  you  will}  when  ’tis  cold,  and  with  what 
Colours  you  pleafe,  rnixt  with  Gluten -Water.  After  all,  re¬ 
peat  the  Varnifh,  and  ’twill  be  as  bright  as  a  Loofing-GIaJs 
Ibid. 

23.  Of  making  an  Excellent  Tranfparent  Varnifh, 
to  lay  upon  any  White  Things  to  make  it  feem 
like  Marble. 

Take  the  deareft  Botin,  put  it  in  a  glazed  Earthen-Pot,  and 
boil  it,  till  it  hath  quite  done  fmoaking;  then  put  in  half  an 
Ounce  of  Sandrick ,  as  much  Mafiic\,vi£\\  contus’d  ;  mix  them, 
till  they  are  all  well  incorporated  ;  then  take  off  the  Pot 
adding  half  a  Pint  (  or  more,  as  you  fee  canfe  )  of  Oil  of  Bo 
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tin,  upon  a  flow  Fire ,  for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  •  this  keep 
for  ufe  •  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  is  but  adding  more  Botin  to  it. 

Ibid. 

24.  Of  making  a  Varniih  of  a  Gold  Colour. 

Tak eSandricf?,  Two  Ounce t  ;  lythag'eof  Geld,  One  Ounce-, 
the  clear  eft  Li  feed- Oil,  Four  Ounces ;  boil  them Well  in  a  gla¬ 
zed  Earthen  Pot.  Ibid. 

25.  Of  making  a  Varniih  for  Images. 

Take  0  1  of  Botin ,  and  Botin  mingled  together,  ftir  them 
with  your  Finger  till  they  become  or  a  convenient  thicknefs 
to  Work  withal.  Ibid. 

26.  Of  making  a  Varniih,  to  lay  on  Figures  of  Me¬ 

dals  of  Plaifter. 

Take  Soap  of  AH  cant,  which  is  White ;  ferape  it  in  thin 
Pi.  ces,  and  put  it  in  a  g’azed  Pot  with  fome  Pater  and  with 
your  Firger,  temper  it  by  little  and  little,  till  it  be  all 
Liquified,  about  the  confidence  of  thick  Mi/(  ;  let  it  iettle 
about  a  Week  or  more,  covering  it  from  Du  ft  :  then  with  a 
foft  (hort  B  ujh,  Wa(h  the  Plaifter  ,  fetcing  it  at  feme 
diftance  from  the  Fire,  to  dry  by  degrees;  being  drv,  rub  it 
gently  with  a  Cloth ,  fetting  it  in  a  good  Light,  the  better  to 
discern  where  to  Polifh  it ;  thus  will  your  Plaifter  become  as 
bright  as  AUba.fi er.  Ibid. 

27.  Of  making  an  Excellent  Varniih  to  preferve 
Timber,  Cloth  and  Leather  *,  fo  as  they  maybe 
applied  to  Various  VJes. 

This  Experiment  is  no  other,  than  the  difeo  very  of  a  Way 
and  Myftery  of  making  Oil-Cloth ,  new  much  in  ufe  for  Hat- 
Cafes,  and  that  is  this  :  Take  of  the  drying  Oil ,  that  is  men¬ 
tioned,  Obferv.  45.  Numb.  5.  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it,  fome  good  Rofm  or(w!  ich  is  better,  but  dearer  ) 
Gum- Lack  ;  let  the  quantity  be  fuch,  as  may  make  the  Oil  as 
thick  as  Balfom ,  for  it  muft  not  be  10  thin  as  to  run  about  ; 
if  fpreadon  a  Cloth  or  the  like,  when  the  Rofin  or  Gums  are 
diflblved,  you  may  either  Work  it  ofl  it  fell,  or  add  to  it 
fome  Colour  ;  as  Verdigreafe  for  a  Green,  Vmber  for  a  Hair 
Colour,  White-Lead  and  Lampblack  Lot  a  Grey,  Indico  lor  a 
Blue.  Thus  far  of  its  Compofition.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  the  Obfervaticns  which  have  been  made  on  it.  And, 

Firft,  It  is  obferved.  That  this'  Varnijb,  if  it  be  fpread  on 
Canvas,  or  any  other  Limen-Cloth,  fo  that  th c  Cloth  be  fully 
drenched,  and  entirely  glazed  over  with  it,  and  fufrerd 
throughly  to  dry,  is  impenetrable  for  all  manner  of  wet ;  and 
if  Carriers  and  Haglers,  and  fuch  kind  of  Perfons,  as  are  forced 
to  Travel  in  all  manner  of  Weather,  had  but  little  light 

G  4  Canvaf' 
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Canvafs  C kalis  made  tor  them  ;  and  thefe  Cloaks  were  after¬ 
wards  Varniflied  over  with  this  Varnifb,  they  would  fecure 
them  from  wet,  as  well  as  if  they  remained  in  their  own 
Houles  y  for  as  1  {aid  before,  no  Wet  will  penetrate  thro  it  5 
Twenty  Four  Hours  Rain  will  make  no  more  impreffion 
on  it, than  if  it  had  never  Rained  at  all. 

Secondly,  The  Officers  Tents  in  an  Army  or  Camp,  if 
Plaiftered  over  with  this  Varnijb ,  will  preferve  them  as  fecure  - 
ly  from  all  wet,  as  the  bed  Houfes,  and  be  as  warm  and 
dry  ;  neither  will  there  follow  a  great  inconveniency  in  de¬ 
camping  •  for  Canvafs  fo  Varni(hed>  is  almoft  as  plyablc  as 
the  naked  doth ,  and  not  very  much  heavier,  efpecially  if 
the  Varnijb  be  laid  on  without  any  Colour  in  it,  for  then  it 
will  be  lighter  and  more  plyable. 

Thirdly,  The  fame  advantage  may  Seamen  reap  by  it, 
or  any  other  Perfons  that  mult  attend  in  Storms  and  Rain  ; 
as  Shepherds  Neathsards,  &c. 

Fourthly,  Sbeep-Sk in- Boots  well  Liquored  with  this  Varnijb 
after  it  is  made  j  and  fo  throughly  done  over,  as  to  lye  with  a 
glofsonthe  outfide  ,  fhall  endure  more  wet,  than  the  beft 
Neats  Leather. Boot!  that  ever  was  made  ;  being  alfo  much 
more  plyable,  eafy  and  light ;  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  Shoes , 
in  a  great  Meafure. 

Fifthly,  The  great  reafon  why  Oil’d  Hat  Cafes  have  not 
been  more  in  ufe,  is  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  it 
into  Garments,  and  then  the  very  Hat-Cafes  themfelves  do 
let  w  ter  in  at  the  S'eams  ;  but  this  Varnjh  bring  laid  on  af¬ 
ter  the  Garments  are  made,  does  fo  intiiel*  fecure  eveiy 
part,  as  there  is  no  poffibility  or  place,  for  the  Wet’s  admit¬ 
tance. 

Sixthly,  The  fame  may  be  of  advantage,  to  abundance  of 
other  Humane  neceffities,  too  long  here  ro  enumerate  ;  and 
for  fecuring  any  kind  of  Tmbei~rvorky  it  equals  Painting 
with  Colouis  in  Oily  and  much  more  eafy  to  attain  *,  for  Lin- 
{eea-Oil  and  Rojh t,  aie  much  more  eafily  melted  together  by 
boiling,  than  Colours  can  any  ways  beG;ourd*,  and  be  ng 
of  the  Confide  nee  of  Balfm  woiks  delicately  with  a  Prujht 
and  of  it  felf,  without  the  addition  of  Colours,  bears  a  Body 
fufficienc  to  fecure  all  manner  of  Timber -v'orf,  equal  too, 
if  not  beyond  Od  Colours. 

Seventhly,  In  working  of  it,  there  is  no  great  skill  required, 
if  you  can  but  ufe  a  Painters  Bmfn  ;  onlv  let  theMatter  you  lay 
it  on,  be  hr<  ughlv  drenched,  that  the  outfide  may  be  glazed 
with  it4,  t^ice  doing,  is  Efficient  i  but  befure  tbferve  to  iet 
it  be  throughly  dyy  before  you  ufe  it. 

Eighth,  It  is  dfervrd,  That  if  you  ufe  Gum-Lack ,  it  will 
dry  fooneft,  which  I  have  known  it  to  do  in  a  Weeks  time. 

Ninthly,  If  yen  define  a  Colour  on  the  outfide,  you  need 
only  grind  Colour  w  ith  the  lad  I'arniji)  ou  lay  on-  Sn  /.  Ar* 
Pain. 
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iB.  Of  making  a  Varnifti  particular  for  Gold,  Silver, 

Tin,  or  Copper. 

Take  Linfeed-Oil^  Six  Ounces,  Maffick,  Alons  Fpatfcb,  ana 
Dne  Ounce  ;  put  the  Gums  in  Powder ,  into  the  Oil,  into  an 
Earthen  Glared  Pot  ;  which  cover  with  another,  luring  them 
:ogether ;  in  the  bottom  of  which,  let  there  he  a  hole,  into 
which,  put  a  fmall  Stick,  with  a  broad  end  to  ftir  it  w  ithal ; 
:over  them  all  over  with  Clay  (  except  the  hole  )  fet  it  over 
;he  Fire,  and  ftir  it  as  ofcenas  it  feethcth,  for  a  little  while, 
then  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

before  you  lay  on  this  Varnijh ,  let  the  Metal  be  Polifbed , 
ind  then  ftrike  it  over.  P  digraph. 

29.  Of  making  a  Red  Varnifh. 

Take  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  Quart  ;  Gum- lack  Four  Ounces ; 
Sunguis-Draconis  in  fine  Ponder,  Eight  Ounces  ;  Cocbenele  One 
Ounce ;  digeft  it  a  Week  over  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  ftrain 
it  for  ufe.  ibid. . 

30.  Of  making  a  Yellow  Varnifli. 

Take  Spirit  of  Wine,  a  Pint,  in  which,  inf  ufe  (  Three  or 
Four  Days  )  Saffron  half  an  Ounce ;  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  Aloes 
Succotnna,  One  Ounce  ;  S unguis  Draconis  Two  Ounces  which 
digeft  Six  or  Seven  Days  over  a  gentle  heat  clofe  cover  d, 
then  ftrain  it  for  ufe.  ibid . 

3  t .  Of  making  Common  Varniih. 

Take  Spirit  of  u/ine  a  Quirt ,  R ofin  One  Ounce,  Gu  n- Lad, 
Quantum  J'atis ;  diffolve  the  Gums  in  a  gentle  h^at  ( being 
clofe  covered  ;  and  let  them  fettle  ;  then  g/ntlv  decant  oif 
the  clear,  which  keep  in  a  clofe  Glafi-Botile  for  uie.^ 

The  thick  which  remains,  you  may  ftrain  thro'  a  Cloth 
and  keep  for  other  purpofes.  Ibid. 

3 1.  Of  making  another  fort  of  Common  Varnifh. 

Take  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Oil  of  Spikf*  ar,d  Gum  Sandricl* 
ana  Partes  Equates,  mix  them  together,  and  let  them  ftand 
over  the  Fire,  till  the  Saxdraclf  is  dilTolvcd,  and  it  is  done: 
If  the  Fire  fhould  chance  to  ca:ch  hold  on  it,  clap,  a  Pewter 
Uifb,  or  cover  the  top  of  the  Veffel  dole,  and  it  will  im¬ 
mediately  go  out.  Ibid. 

33.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  for  Painting  in  Oil. 

Take  Maffick  Two  Ounces ,  Oil  of  Botin  One  Ounce  •  put 
the  Maffick,  in  Powder,  in  the  Oil ,  and  melt  it  over  the  l  ire, 
letting  it  boil  little  or  nothing  (  lea  ft  it  be  clammy  )  when 
it  is  enough,  yon  may  know  by  putting  a  in  Lens  Feather,  tor 

then  it  will  burn  it.  ibid. 
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34.  Of  making  a  Varnifh  for  Painted  Pid  res. 

Take1  White  Kojina.  Pound,  Plum-Tree  Cum  (or  Gum-Ara- 
bic\  j  Vtmce-Bo'  in,  Linfie&.Oil,  ana.  Tivo  Ounces  •  fix  ft  meli 
the  Brfin  and  ftrain  it  very  hot,  fteep  the  Cum  in  OiUOlivt 
{Oil  of  Ben  is  better)  till  it  is  ddfolved  ;  ftrain  it,  to  which 
put  the  Botin  and  Kojin,  and  over  a  flow  hire ,  mingle  them 
till  they  are  well  diffolved  i  wht n  you  ufe  it,  ufe  it  hot.  Ibid. 

35.  Of  making  another]  or  the  fame  ufe. 

Take  Olibimm  and  Gum-Sand  icl ’  in  Powder ,  which  mingle 
with  Vcnice-Botin,  melting  and  incorporating  themflili  over  a 
gentle  Fire,  then  ftrain  it  whilft  it  it  hot. 

When  you  ufe  it,  let  it  be  hot  and  your  Farnijh  will  fhine 
well;  it  dries  immediately.  Ibid. 

3 6.  Of  making  another  Varnifti  for  the  fame  ufe. 

Take  Oil  of  Linfeed,  which  diftill  in  a  Glafs  Retort,  One 
Ounce  ;  fair  Amber  diffolved,  Three  Ounces ;  mix  them  over 
a  flow  Fire,  and  it  is  done.  Ibid , 

37.  Of  making  a  drying  Varnifh,  to  lay  on  Gold  or 

Silver  upon  W ood. 

Take  One  Pound  and  half  of  Oil  of  Spike  ;  the  beft  of  Maftick 
and  Sand’icli  ana  Five  Ounces ;  pat  it  altogether  in  a  Glafs .  and 
boil  it  in  Balneo,  putting  a  Cloth  in  the  bottom;  ftir  it  often 
for  three  Hours,  the  longer  the  betrer;  and  after  it  is  cool, 
Jet  it  ftand  in  the  Scum  for  Ten  Days.  Sander .  Graph. 

38.  Of  making  a  good  hard  Varnifh,  to  Varnifh  a 

Print  with. 

Take  T wo  Ounces  of  Gum-Sandricf 5  the  whiteft  you  can 
get,  .and  half  an  Ounce  of  Maftich ,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a n  Ounce  of  Venice -Botin ;  put  thefe  into  a  Glafs,  to  a  Pint  ot 
Spirit  of  Wine,  which  mull  be  exquifitely  dephlegm’d,  and  fo 
ftop  it  up  and  keep  it  in  the  Sun,  till  it  is  diffolved. 

Fir  ft,  You  muff  obferve ,  before  you  Yarn  if  your  Pi  flu  re,  to 
fteep  fom eGum  Dragon  in  fair  Watery  with  which,  you  mull, 
with  a  fine  Hair  Pencil,  Wafh  over  your  PiOure. 

Secondly,  When  this  Vamijh  is  dry, you  may  Prefcle  it  and 
Burnifh  it,  according  to  fome  of  the  former  Experiments. 
Alb.  Dur .  Revi. 

39.  Of  making  another  Varnifh  fit  to  lay  on  Old 
Painting,  or  Pi&ures,  when  new  Cleanfedm 

Take  an  Ounce  of  dear  Fenice-Botin,  with  an  and  half 
of  Spirit  of  Botin,  and  Three  or  Four  Ounces  of  drying  Far- 
nifb,  mix  ail  in  a  Glafs-ViaJ ,  and  diflolve  it  in  Balneo  Maria? 
when  it’s  cold,  ftroke  it  over  the  Picture  with  a  Pencil . 
Lemer.  Mod.  Curi . 


40.  Of 
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©.  Of  making  another ,  which  mayferve  for  the  fame 

Vfe. 

Take  the  glair  of  Eggs ,  beat  them  up  to  a  Spume,  with 
Fig-lree-Tvoig  *,  with  the  Limpid  part  of  it,  Wafh  over  the 
idure.  ibid . 

41.  Of  making  common  Lacker-  Varnilh. 

Take  a  Quart  of  Spirit  of  Wine ,  put  it  into  a  Pottle-Bottle ; 
f  Shell- Lack  Eight  Ounces,  beaten  fmall  enough  to  enter  the 
ottle ,  (hake  them  well  together;  having  flood  till  they  are 
uite  difiolved  ;  ftrain  it  and  reduce  to  powder  afmallquan- 
,tv  of  Sanguts-Draconis  ;  which,  with  a  little  Turmeric k 
ied  up  in  a  Rag,  put  into  it,  let  it  ftand  a  Day,  and  at  your 
:ifure  Hours,  (hake  it  ;  You  may  alter  the  Colour,  heighten 
r  abate  it,  by  adding  or  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  the 
vo  latter  Ingredients.  Stal.  Treat.  Jap. 

42.  Of  making  another  fort  of  Lacker. 

Take  the  fame  quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  Shell-Lack 
5  before  ;  when  it  is  dilfolved,  ftrain  it,  but  to  give  it  a 
fintiure*;  inftead  of  common  Dr agons-Blood  and  Turmeric \  - 
mploy  a  very  little  Sanguis -Dr Atonis  in  Drops,  and  Saffron 
rycd  ;  which  biuife>  and  put  into  a  piece  of  Linnen ,  and. 
lanage  it  as  the  other,  putting  it  into  the  Veflel.  If  you 
efire  the  Lachgr  of  a  deeper  or  more  Copper  Colour  ,  add 
lore  S angitis  *,  if  the  contrary,  S iffrm.  Thefe  being  well 
uk’d,  keep  clofe  Hop'd  for  your  Defigns.  Ibid. 

.3.  Of  making  the  heft  fort  of  Lacker  now  nfed  a- 

mon'i  Gilders. 

Some  ufe  Shell- Lack-Van: iff  only  for  this  Lacker,  but  Seed- 
.ack  is  much  better.  Take  therefore,  a  quantity  of  Seed. 

, ack-Varnff  anfwerableto  the  Lacker  you  have  occafion  for  ; 

0  which,  give  a  Tinfture  after  this  manner  .  Take  Ornator 
ery  finely  Pulveriz’d,  mix  it,  and  fome  of  the  Varnijh  in  a 
rallipot ;  ftir,  and  diffolve  it  over  a  gentle  Fire  }  after  this, 
iut  it  into  a  Vial  clofely  Hop’d-  Take  likewife,  Three  or 
our  Ounces  of  Gambogium,  which  muft  be  bruifed,  and  dif- 
)lved  on  theFfte,and  kept  in  a  Vial  as  the  other :  To  a  Qyart 
f  this  Varnff,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  put  two  penny  worth 
f  Saffron  dried  and  bruifed  ;  to  thefe,  Five  or  Six  Spoonfuls 
f  the  Ornator ,  and  a  double  Portion  of  Gambogium-Vamifl )  ; 

being 
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being  fhaken  well  together,  try  it  on  a  little  bit  of  Silve 
Foil ,  or  a  fmall  Frame  ;  if  it  appears  too  Yellow,  add  moi 
Ornator ,  if  too  Red,  more  Gmbogium  \  by  this  method,  yo 
may  attain  to  the  true  Silver  Colour.  Ibid. 

i 

44.  Of  making  another  Lacker,  that  may  be  ufe 

without  Fire  or  Sun. 

To  a  Quart  of  the  aforefaid  Lacker,  allow  two  Pound  ( 
Yenice-Boun,  mix  <md  incorporate  them  very  well  ,  wit 
.this,  yop.  may  Lacker  ary  thing  in  the  open  Air,  altho 
may  look  du  l  and  mifty  immediately  after  every  Lackering 
in  a  little  time,  that  cloudinefs  will  pafs  away  , *  and  it  wi 
attain  a  piercing  Lufter.  Ibid. 

Having  proceed  thus  far,  and  laid  before  'ou  Forty  Fot 
Experiments  of  making  ramifies ,  we  wi  1  add  a  few  more  < 
ufing  them,  and  Lackers  :  Andourmxt  Number  fall  be 

45.  Of  the  Method  of  Lackering  Oil,  Size,  < 

Burnifh’d  Silver. 


Let  your  Frame  or  Work  be  Tepid  before  you  Lacker  it 
and  when  lome  ot  your  Lacker  is  poured  into  a  large  G all 
pot,  with  a  Fine  large  Brujh,  that  does  not  drop  any  of  i 
Hairs,  made  ot  -Hogs  or  Camels  Hair\  be  quick  and  pals  ovc 
the  Piece,  carefully  contriving  to  mifs  no  part,  or  to  r< 
pafs  another  that  hath  been  already  Lacker’d:  In  Lac\erir 
Carved  Work,  you  mud  be  quick,  and  ftrike,  orjobb  yoi 
Brufb  y  thereby  to  cover  the  deep  parts  alfo;  befure  to  lay 
thm  and  even,  and  prefent  y  make  it  Tepid  by  the  Fir 
whilft  it  looks  bright  •  for  by  there  means,  you  may  Lackr 
it  again,  in  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  making  it  Tepid,  befoi 
and  after  the  Operation.  Id  two  or  three  Yam  filings  wi 
not  produce  a  Colour  deep  enough,  oblige  it  with  a  fourth 
but  belure  not  to  make  it  too  deep,  for  then  it  wili  be  pa 
Cue.  Ibid. 

46.  Of  making  Lacker’d  Work  (hew  like  BurnifF 

Gold. 

lr  you  are  careful  and  neat  in  Rurnifhing  your  Silver,  an 
have  graced  vour  Lacker  with  a  true  Golden  Colour,  and  ha\ 
with  an  even  Hand  laid  it  on  no  thicker  at  one  place  tha 
another;  then  Matt  and  Lepoft  it,  as  you  do  Kttmijh'd  Gol 
and  unleis  it  be  narrowly  lurveyed,  'twill  put  a  fallacy  ui 
on,  and  deceive  curious  Eyes.  Mutiny  is  only  the  Groun 
Work  of  your  Carving,  alter’d  or  '  Far  rifl'd  deeper,  an 
more  dull  than  the  other  part  of  the  Frame.  Repolfing 
oone  with  a  Lacker,  and  Omator(  which  latter,  the  Drugfle 

fe 
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fell  at  Four  Pence  per  Ounce  )  with  thefe,  mix,  touch  and  deep¬ 
en  all  the  hollow  Places  and  Veins  of  your  Work,  lor  it  a* 
dorns  and  fets  it  off  admirably.  Ibid. 

47*  Of  gwwd  Rules  to  be  oblervcd  in  all  manner  of 

Varnifhing. 

Firft,  If  it  be  Wood  which  you  intend  to  Varnifb ,  let  it  be 
clofe  grain’d,  exempt  from  ^ 'riots  and  Grcafinefs  *  very  Polite 
and  dean,  and  well  Pnfcii’d. 

Secondly,  If  you  ufe  Colours,  lay  them  exquifitely  even  and 
fmooth,  and  when  any  Afperities  in  your  Colour  or  Vamijb 
appear,  Prefcile  them  off. 

Thirdly,  Keep  your  Work  always  Tepid,and  by  no  means 
torrid,  which  will  certainly  blifter  or  crack  it  ;  if  fuch  a 
mifchance  Ihould  happen,  ’tis  next  to  irreparable,  and  the 
Varnifb  muft  be  all  feraped  off. 

Fourthly,  Let  your  Work  be  throughly  dry'd  after  every 
Lotion ,  for  elle  it  will  be  rough  and  knotty. 

Fifthly,  Let  your  Work  lye  by,  and  reft,  as  long  as  your 
conveniency  will  admit,  after  it  is  Vamifoed  5  for  the  longer 
it  ftands  the  better. 

Sixthly,  Obferve  to  begin  your Vamijhing  ftroak  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Table  ov  Box ,  and  not  in  the  full  length,  from  end 
to  end  ;  fo  that  your  Brujb  being  planted  in  the  middle  of 
yourWork,ftrike  irto  one  Extream ;  and  then  taking  it  off, fix 
it  to  the  mean  again,  and  extend  it  to  the  other  Extream  and 
fo  continue  till  the  whole  Area  be  Varnifb' d  over;  for  fhould 
you  Operate  otherwife,  you  would  be  in  danger,  of  overlay¬ 
ing  the  Edges  or  Margin  of  your  Work ;  when  you  take 
Farnifb  with  your  Tool  out  of  your  Gallipot ,  ftroke  it  once  or 
tu/Leagainft  the  Rim,  to  prevent  a  fuperfluity  of  your  Var- 
nijb  in  your  Tool. 

Seventhly,  When  you  come  to  Burnfbing,  let  your  Tripole  be 
very  finely  Pulverised,  by  Racing  it  with  a  Knife  or  Gltfs ; 
for  Fine  Work,  your  Rags  muft  be  Fine,  and  lo  muft  your 
Trip ol e  ;  for  common  Work,  both  forts  may  be  courfer;  let 
your  Hand  be  moderately  hard  but  very  even,  in  all  your 
Poli filing  Stroaks ;  and  obferve  to  make  one  place  as  Polite  as 
you  intend  it  to  be  made  at  that  time,  before  you  forfake  it8 
and  pafs  over  to  another. 

Eighthly,  Obferve ,  never  to  Folijl)  your  Work  as  Polite  as 
you  intend  it,  at  onetime,  but  let  it  reft  Three  or  Four  Days, 
if  you  can,  after  the  firft  Bwnifljing,  and  then  give  it  the 
fin ifhing  ftroak.  Be  obfervinp  likewise,  that  you  come  not 
near  the  Wood  ;  if  you  Ihould,  it  will  demand  another  V&r- 
nijhing. 

Ninthly,  Obferve  to  take  a  large  quantity  ofTripoly  at  firft, 
till  it  begins  to  be  terfe,  afterwards  a  fmall  parcel  will  fuf- 
ficc.  Objerve  to  examine  circumfpcftly,  your  Tripoly  and 

Clout , 
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Clout,  and  fee  that  it  be  free  from  Gravel  and  Grittinefs  * 
it  ftiould  fo  happen  that  it  fhould  be  gravelly,  and  raze*! 
>ou  mu  ft  wrap  your  Cloth  about  your  Index ,  and  Polijh  tj 
faulty  place,  till  you  have  brought  it  to  a  good  liking/ 
Tenthly,  When  you  refolve  to  clear  up  your  Work,  Wa 
off  the  Tripoly  with  a  Spwge  and  Water,  ahforp  the*  Wat 
with  dry  Linnen ,  and  with  Oil,  blended  with  Lampblack. , 
noint  the  whole  furface  of  your  Work  ;  let  no  Corner  c 
Moulding  efcape  ;  this. will  totally  free  it  from  the  Tripot 
You  muff  next  with  a  clean  %ag,  take  off  the  Oyl-  and  tbei 
with  another  very  fine,  foft  and  arid,  rub  it  all  over,  fjv,: 
no  place  nor  Pains,  but  falute  it  with  agile  quick  ftroak 
and  as  hard  a  Eland,  and  it  will  procure  an  incomparable  Gh.fi 
Eleventhly,  And  lafldy,  Cbferye  in  Burniffii?  white  Work 
that  your  Hand  be  even  and  light,  and  your  Tail  in  Poli'hin, 
Neat  and  Curious ;  and.  when  it  is  clear’d  up,  you  muff  u£ 
fine  Flower  and  Oil .  ibid. 


48.  Of  Varnifliing  Olive  Wood. 


That  Clive  .Work  which  is  cleanly  wrought  off  void  o 
Yacks,  Flaws,  Vc  is  a  fit  Subjed  for  this,  pm-pofe*’  Ha  vim 


cpi  .  -  ....  ,  '  .  purpofe.  Havint 

pfefcl  d  it  over  diligently,  fee  it  by  a  weak  Fire,  or  Com 


m€  where  it  ma  y  be  Tepid  •  and  wfailft  it’  is 'in  this  con 
dition,  Walh  it  over  Ten  or  Twelve  times*  with  Seed- Lack 
Varmjo.  that  remained  after  you  had  pour’d  off  the  top  for; 
hotter  ufe  ;  with  a  Tool  proportionable  to  your  Work  le 
it  be  throughly  arid  between  every  lotion  •  and  if  there  a 
rife  any  roughnefs,  Prefcle  it  off  as  fa  ft  as  you  meet  wit! 
lt;  Att?r  thi;b  Prefcle  it  till  it  is  fleck  ;  and  when  it  is  ver\ 
and,  jjnomt  Six  times  with  the  top  or  finelt  parr  of  you 
Seed.Luk-nmJk  :  After  Three  Days  (landing,  you  may  ora 
ceed  to  Polipng,  with  finely  Pulveriz’d  Tripofy,  and  a  Cioth 
dip.  4  m  Water,  fricate  it  till  it  be  polite  ;  but  be  careful  of 
uimg  too  much  friftion;  for  fear  of  fretting  off  two  much 
of  your  VarniJ}),.  which  cannot  be  eafily  repair’d  If  when 
you  have  labour’d  feme  time,  you  ufe  your  Rag  often  wet  in 
Water  with  Trtpoly,  you  will  obtain  the  better  Glofs  Then 
wipe  off  your  7ripoly  with  a  Spunge  full  of  Water ,  and  the 
with  an  arid  Rag  j  then  do  it  over  with  Lampblack 
and  Oil,  cleanfe  off  that  with  a  Cloth,  and  clarify  it  up  with 
another.  If  after  all  your  pains,  your  Work  look  dull  and 
mifty,  which  Pplijhtng  before  it  is  arid  (  and  damp  Weather) 
will effedh,  gtye.it  a  (light  Bumf,  and  Clarify  it u p,  and ’twill 
rdroi  t  its  I  nffine  Beauty.  If  you  have  been  too  niggard* 
^8!/  ^arr-tfo,  and  .  there  is  not  enough  to  bear  a 
Pohjk,  afford  it  Pour  or  Five  lotions  more  of  your  Seed-Lack - 
Latnijbyz nd  after  two  Day?,  clear  it  up.  If  you  have  a  de- 
lie  to  keep  the  Genuine  Colour  of  the  IVooi,  then  employ 
the  Whtc-Vmfi ;  for  the  S tei-Lul  being  of  a  Rediih  Tawny 

Colour, 
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"olour  and  too  often  Wafhed  with  it,  muft  of  neceflity, 
leightenand  increafe  the  natural  one  of  the  Olive*  ibid. 

49.  Of  Varnifliing  Wa.llnut- Wood. 

To  avoid  Tautology,  I  (hall  refer  you  to  the  laft  ITum. 
md  defire  vou  to  objerv?  the  fame  method  exa&ly,  for  Varnift - 
nsr  Walnut  \  that  is  there  dire&ed  fo,r  Olive.  And  farther 
bferve.  That  thofe  Rules  will  hold  good  alfo,  for  all  forts 
>f  Wood,  that  are  of  a  clofr  fmooth  Grain,  fuch  as  Tew,  Box , 
.ime-Tree ,  Fear-Tree,  &c.  ibid. 

50.  OJ  Varnifhing  Prints  with  White  Varnifh. 

Firft,  Get  a  Board  very  fit  and  ex  aft  to  the  Print  you  de¬ 
ign  for  to  Varnift,  and  thus  manage  it ;  get  common  S ge, 
nake  it  Tepid  by  the  Fire,  razing  Whiting  into  it ;  make  it  of 
m  indifferent  thicknefs,  an  1  wi:h  a  fot  Hogs-  H air -Brufty 
)roportionable  to  your.  Board ,  Walh  it  once  over,  and  let 
t  be  arid;  then  whire  it  again,  and  thus  reiterate  till  it 
years  a  good  Body,  and  q  lice  covers  the  G  ain  of  the  Woody 
vhich  nay  be  DeilyOaf,  or  any  other.  This  done,  Prefcle 
tctofe  and  fmooth,  bat  not  fo  far  to  difcoyer  the  Grain: 
rhen  with  Flower  and  Water,  make  a  Pajie  as  thick  as  Starchy 
nd  with  your  ffani  or  'Bruft,  Work  over  the  backfide  of 
our  Print,  and  with  an  even  Ready  Hand,  lay  your  Print 
•n  the  Board ,  and  flick  it  on  as  clo.fe  as  you  can  *  fuffer  it 
ot  to  Wrinkle,  nor  ri'e  in  little  Bladders;  if  it  fhou’d, 
refs  them  d  wn  with  your  Hand  ;  hut  before  your  Hands 
je  mundified  :  Smooth  down  the  whole  Paper  with  your 
lands,  hat  every  part  may  adhere  to  the  Whiting.  Being 
hus  clofely  fix’d  to  the  Board,  let  it  by  for  Twenty  Four 
fours,  or  longer  ;  then  take  well  mundified  Ichtby-ocoUa  5%?, 
nd  with  a  foft  Pencil,  allow  your  Print ,  one  Lotion  ;  but  be 
are  it  be  arid,  before  you  pafs  it  over  again;  which  you 
luft  do  with  a  quick  Hand,  and  not  twice  in  a  place;  give 
:  time  to  dry,  and  afford  one  Lotion  more,  with  two  Days 
eft  :  Afterwards,  with  thefineft  andclearefr  of  your  White 
ar nip,  afford  it  Six  Lotions ,  by  a  gentle  tepor,  not  too  nigh 
re  Firey  to  avoid  Blistering.  When  Twenty  Four  Hours' 
re  paft,  give  it  Fight  Lotions ,  with  the  faid  Tranfparent  Par- 
ijh  ;  lay  it  by  for  two  Days,  and  then  vouchfafe  to  anoint 
ix  or  Seven  times  more,  giving  it  time  to  reft  two  or  three, 
lays.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  with  Linven  and  'Tripoly 
oth  very  fine  ;  Burnift  it  but  with  gentle  and  eafy  ftroaks  : 
md  laftly,  clear  it  up  with  Oil  and  Flower.  Ibid. 

I.  Of  preparing4  ordinary  Rough  Grained  Woods, 
as  Deal,  Oak,  <&c.  whereby  they  may  be  Varnifhed 

or  J a  pai’d. 

Provide  ordinary  $/^,ufed  by  Plaifterers,  diffolve  it  over 
le  Fire,  making  it  pretty  Tepid,  mix  Whiting  with  it,  till  it 

is 
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is  of  a  reufonableonlifiance,  but  not  too  thick;  then  take  a 
Tool  fit  for  the  purpole,  made  of  Hogs- Hair  ;  Jay  your  Work 
once 'over  with  this  mixture;  repeat  fo  often,  till  you  have 
hid  all  the  Pores  and  Grain  of  the  iVood ,  fufferin^  it  to  be 
through!'/  arid,  between  every  turn.  Afterwards, lake  a  fine 
humid  %tgy  and  Furbuth  over  your  Work,  and  make  it  as  flick 
asyoi  can;  this  Acfior.  we  tall  Water- Planin<r\  when  dry 
Prefcle  i;  as  fmooth  as  you  can,  and  as  near  the'Grain.  This 
done,  give  your  Work  two  Lotions  with  the  thicket*  of  your 
S eed-Lacti-Ya>niJh-y  after  which,  if  it  be  not  fmooth,  Prefcle 
it  again,  and  in  a  day  or  fo,  Varnifb  it  over  with  Blacl>  or  any 
other  Colour;  when  it  hath  flood  a  fufficient  time,  you  mav 
proceed  to  Polijbit. 

According  to  thefe  Methods,  you  are  to  prime  Curved- 
Frames  tor  Cabinets  or  r hairs,  when  you  delire  they  fliould 
look  well ;  with  this  difference,  that  thefe  mull  not  be  Po- 
lijhed  y  and  by  confequence,  require  not  fo  big  a  Body  of 
Varnijh,  no  more  than  will  contribute  to  a  fplendid  Glofs. 
X  here  is  another  way  which  I  com  mend  for  the  mol*  valuable, 
becaufe  mof*  durable ;  but  not  of  fo  large  an  extent  as  the 
former,  bdng  proper  oniy  for  the  tops  of  Tables  and 
Boxes,  or  the  like  ;  and  thus  you  mu(*  proceed.  Boil  com¬ 
mon  Gluten  in  fVater,  let  it  be  fine,  and  of  a  good  tenuity  • 
into  which,  caft  the  fine!*  Saw  Vuji  (  Joiners  Putty  is  better  ) 
until  it  is  indifferently  incraffated,  and  fit  to  lay  with  a  Bruth- 
Run  it  once  over  with  this  Gluten  fo  incorporated,  if  the 
Grain  of  the  be  not  obfeured,  give  it  another  Lotion  • 
and  two  Days  being  allow’d  to  indurate  it,  fend  ic  to  a  good 
Workman,  or  Cabinet  maker,  who  mufl  (crape  it  with  his 
Scraper,  as  Pear-Tree,  or  Olive-Wood  are  ferved  ;  and  make  it 
as  fine  and  even  as  you  can  ;  then  Varnijh  it,  as  you  do  Pear- 
Tree,  or  other  iVood :  This,  if  well  done,  will  not  come  be¬ 
hind  any,  fo:  Beauty,  or  Durability.  Tis  confefs’d,  thefe 
Labours  are  to  be  performed,  but  upon  Cafes  of  neceflity 
for  they  are  very  troublefome,  and  not  fo  cheap  or  valuable* 
as  your  fmooth  clofe  grain’d  Woods  ;  of  which,  Pear  Tree  is 
in  the  firfl  place  to  be  efteemed.  Ibid . 

52.  Of  dephlegming  Brandy,  thereby  adapting  it  to 
make  Varnifh  with. 

This  Experiment  I  have  added,  to  gratify  fuch  Curious 
Genius  s,  as  would  willingly  put  in  practice fome  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Experiments, of  making  Varnijb,  and  cannot  tell  how  to 
procure  Spirit  of  Wine ;  but  they  may  eafily  be  furnifhed  with 
urandy  in  any  Country  Town  or  Vilage  ;  and  how  to  adapt, 
that  to  make  it  fit  to  ciiffolvefhe  Gums,  you  (hall  have  it  in 
i  bt  Language,  and  according  to  (he  Honorable  and  Ingenious 
Elq;  Boris  own  Experiment.  1  have  fornetimes  (  faith  he ) 
taken  Pleafure  to  dephlegm  Brandy  (as  they  call  weak  Spirit 
of  r'/ift  y  of  the  firft  diftiliation  )  by  only  putting  it  into 

Salt 
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Stilt  of  Tartar.  For  confiJering  the  Faculty  this  Abdicate 
Body  has,  to  attract  the  aqueous  Particles  that  Swim  in  the 
Air,  and  refolve  it  felt  in  that  Lipid,  which  Cbymijis  call 
OiLoi  Tartar,  Perddiquiumi  there  feem’d  fufEcient  reafon,  to 
expeft,  That  the  fame  Salt  being  put  very  arid  into  Phleg - 
mafic  it  Spirit  of  Wine,  would  embody  with  the  Phlegmatic^ 
Parts;  with  which,  if  it  were  not  overcharged,  it  would 
probably  keep  them  leparatefrom  the  more  fpiricuous  Li¬ 
quid,  fincefuch  0/7  of  Tartar,  as  I  juft  now  mentioned,  and 
dephlegnvd  Spirit  of  Wme,  will  float  upon  another  without 
mixing;  and  accordingly,  I  have  fome times  taken  pleafu re, 
by  putting  a  fufficient  proportion  of  arid  Salt  of  Tartar ,  in¬ 
to  Brandy,  and  leaving  it  there,  for  fome  time  (for  the 
Experiment  will,  to  be  Compleated,  require  fome  while)  to 
make  fome  reparation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Phlegm  ;  which 
by  degrees,  dillblving  the  Salt,  will  reduce  again  part  of  it 
into  a  Liquor,  that  will  keep  its  furface  diftimft:  from  that 
of  its  fupenarantS.  and  if  confounded  by  fluking  the  Glafs, 
would  fpeedily  part  from  it,  and  regain  its  own  Station  ; 
and  if  you  would  have  a  reparation  of  the  Phlegm  to  appear 
fpeedily,  you  may  etfeft  what  you  intend,  by  tying  up  a  con¬ 
venient  quantity  of  arid  Salt  of  Tartar ,  in  a  dry  Pag  of  Lin * 
nen ,  and  immerfing  it  a  little  while  in  Brandy,  and  then  lift¬ 
ing  it  up  above  the  Liquor,  will  in  drops  (whore  defcent  will 
be  diftinguifhable  enough,  if  the  Glafs  be  held  againft  the 
Light  )  tall  to  the  bottom  of  the  Spirit  of  Wins,  and  lefs  you 
fhou'd  fufpett,  this  defcent  comes  not  from  the  weight  of  the 
Liquor,  but  from  the  force  they  acquire  in  their  falling  thro’ 
the  Air ;  you  may  keep  the  Rag  immerfed  beneath  the  furface 
of  the  Liquor ;  and  yet  you  may  perceive  the  Efflux  and  Sub- 
iiftance  of  the  Lixivium  we  have  been  fpeakiag  of.  B&ls» 
uje  Nat .  Exper .  Philo f. 

1  did  intend  to  have  next  prefentedthe  Reader  with  fome 
Experiments  and  0 bfery.it lent,  on  Pineering  of  Wood ,  Polijhing 
it,  Glerving  it, 

Rut  finding  1  (hall  exceed  mv  intended  bounds,  I  muft  re- 
ferve  it  for  another  Volume  •  as  I  muft  alfo,  what  Ihere  intend 
to  have  added,  concerning  fuch  Qbfervatms  and  Experiments , 
as  relate  to  Gilding,  Co’our  in g,  Bur  ni firing  or  Polijhing,  Refining , 
Separating ,  Soldering ,  Tempering  (  making  them  either  foft  or 
hard  )  preserving  from  Ruft,  Cr'c.  Metals  ;  fo  that  I  muft  omit 
(to comply  with  the Bookfeller,  who  is  unwilling  the  firft 
Volume  fhould  be  too  large)  Four  or  Five  Paragraphs  *.  For  all 
which  Parag.  I  had  Collected  many  Curiofities  in  the  Mecha¬ 
nic^,  not  commonly  known  in  the  World  •,  as  the  Statuaries 
Art;  whereby  you  may  reprefent  any  Animal,  or  Vegetable, 
either  in  Metal  or  Philter,  and  that  to  the  Life,  either  Naked 
or  Clothed  ;  as  fuppefe  a  Man  with  all  his  Features,  or  anv 
other  Creature  :  And  as  to  Vegetables,  to  make  the  perfect 
form  of  any  Leaf }F  lower,  qi  Fruit,  and  that  too,  according  to 

*  or  both 
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both  Englijh  and  French  Artifts  Obfervations  ;  as  alfo  Obferva 
tions  on  the  Art  of  Wax-work,  whereby  you  may  reprefent 
aot  only  the  Colour,  but  the  fhape  too,  of  any  Fruit ,  &c.  and 
that  it  fhall  feem  natural ;  and  many  other  things  of  the 
like  nature.  And  likewife  the  Potters  Art,  in  imitating 
China-ware ;  alfo  many  curious  Experiments,  relating  tc 
Glaf-werfi,  as  T liming  it,  Foliating ,  or  Silvering  Looking’ 
Glajft(,e ither  Plain , Concave, or  Hallow  *,  andalfoof  Grind* 
ing  and  Polilhing  them,  and  Metaline  ones,  of  any  Figure. 

And  many  Curious  Experiments  in  Enameling ,  and  likewife 
in  Filming-,  as  taking  Draughts  of  Pictures  or  Printed  Cuts, 
Shapes  of  Green  Leases,  8a c.  Extracting  of  Tinblures, or  Lilies 
of  Flowers,  Herbs ,  Berries  and  Wood.  \  making  of~  many  Cu¬ 
rious  Colours ;  as  Vltrmirine ,  and  many  more  or  great  ufe 
in  Painting  :  As  alfo  various  Expe  iments  on  making  'PVeatber* 
mj'srs',  as  B  &ometors  or  We  ither- Glides,  Thermometers ,  Byggof 
copes.  &c.  alfo  on  Mijcrojcopes ,  &c.  and  on  making  Globes. 
Mips,  &c. 

And  likewife,  many  Experiments  on  making  Piper  to  ferve 
manyufes;  alfo  Born,  Clements,  Jnl^s,  &c.  Cloths,  Lixven  and 
Woollen, Silli.  &c. 

And  likewife,  many  Experiments  and  Obfervations  prepa 
ring,  of  our  Englijh  Minerals  *  as  Silver,  Tin,  Iron ,  Vitriol 
Red  Leid ,  Jllom,  Salt,  &c. 

Alfo  on  making  Pitch,  Tar,  Char-Coal,  Sac.  Alfo  Colour¬ 
ing  or  Dying  of  Leather ,  B fifties,  Feathers,  &c. 

And  likewife,  many  Curious  Experiments  and  Obfervations 
on  Drawing,  Engraving  to  the  Life,  Etching,  &c. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations 

I  N 

Husbandry,  Gardening,  fac. 
PROEM. 

rErreculture  [  or  the  Tillage  of  the  Fatth  ]  is  the  moft 
Ancient ,  molt  Noble ,  and  mo  ft  Vjeful,  of  all  Practical 
Sciences. 

As  for  its  Antiquity,  it  is  almoft  ceavous  with  the  World  it 
felf,  for  we  find  it  praHifed  by  Adam,  Gen.  2.  i$7  and  3.  23; 
and  by  his  Sons ;  Gen.  4.  3.  and  afterwards  by  leveral  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  particularly  by  Noah  \  Gen.  9.  20. 

As  for  the  Nobility  of  this  Science ,  ( tho’  it  be  by  many, 
accounted  a  bale  and  mean  Study  ;  yet  I  fay  )  befides  that 
Adam ,  and  leveral  of  the  Patriarch's,  fcorned  not  the  Study 
arid  Practice  oi  it.  It  was  fo  highly  efteem’d  by  the  Ancients , 
that  many  Poets,  Philofopbers,  Princes,  and  Kings  themfelves, 
did  not  only  acquire  an  honourable  and  immortal  Name,  by 
their  Writings  and  Precepts  in  it,  which  they  left  to  Pofte- 
rity  ;  but  many  of  them,  have  diligently  perform’d  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  a  Country- man,  working  with  their  own  Haryds ,  and 
thereby  obtain’d  no  fmall  Fame  and  Renown.  I  (hall  inftance 
only  in  Cyrus,  the  Renowned  King  of  Per  Jin  ;  of  whom  do¬ 
me/ relates,  That  he  had  a  Garden,  inclofed  with  a  Noble 
:ence,  moft  curioufly  Cultivated,  and  Artificially  Planted, 
itb  various  forts  of  Trees,  let  in  the  Quintal  order,  and 
adorned  with  variety  of  Flowers,  &c.  and  all  this,  done  by 
he  Labour  of  his  own  Hands,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  his  own 
ead.  I  (hail  add,  That  the  HoIy-Gho(t  himfeif,  has  been 
Healed  to  Honour  this  Science  ;  not  only  in  appointing 
dam  the  PraHiie  of  it,  even  when  he  was  in  Paradice ,  Gem 
15.  But  alfo  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Firft  Monarchs  of  the 
(World,  from  Adam  to  Noah  j  there  is  nothing  of  their 
Afiions  mention’d,  but  only  That  they  lived  fo  long,  and 
taught  their  Pofterity  Husbandry,  <tsfc. 

As  tothelltillity  of  Ter  rue  culture,  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
by  all,  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  Humane  Sciences ;  and 
diat,  without  which  (  (incethe  unhappy  Fall  of  our  Firft 
rents,  and  the  C urfe  upon  the  Earth,  confequent  thereupon  ) 
rionqrrin  City  or  Country  could  fubtift,  unlels  they  woRld  be 
content  to  live  like  Brutes.  But  I  (hall  forbear  to  enlarge 
apon  thefe  The  ants ,  left  [  (houid  feem  to  ftray  too  much 
rom  my  Subjed  in  Hand*  but  chietly,  becaufe  they  have 
peen  copioufiy  handl’d  already,  by  many  good  Authors ;  par- 

*  g »  *  ricularly 
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Ocularly  by  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Worlidg in  his  Sjflem*  Agri 
Culture, 

But  vox r  to  come  rarer  to  the  Mutter  in  hand,  r  /W  conclu  ie  thi. 

Proematical  Vi  four  fe,  by  informing  the  Reader,  That  by  Ter- 

necultnral  EXPERIMENTS  and  OB  S  E  KVA Tl- 

0  M \  I  would  be  under  flood  to  mean,  fuel ;  as  t  elate  to  the  Ve> 

get  an  on  of  Vegetables. 

PARAGRAPH.  I. 

Or  the  Vegetation  and  Strut!  u re.  of  Plants,  from  the  Seed 
Sown,  to  the  formation  of  the  ReotfTrunf  Branch,  Leaf  Blow¬ 
er,  Fruit  •  and  laftly,  of  the  Seed  to  be  Sown  again. 

The  Learned  and  Ingenious  Mr.  G<ev>,  has  ob(ervyd ,  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Vegetables. 

Firft,  That  the  Method  which  Nature  follows  in  her  con¬ 
tinu’d  Series  of  Vegetation,  is  thus;  from  the  Seed  Sown, 
fhe  proceeds  to  tl  e  Formation  of  the  Root,  Trunk,  Branch , 
Le^f, Flower,  Fruit)  and  laftof  aIl,of  theSee^,to  be  Sown  again. 

Secondly, That  theHffential  Conftitutions  of  the  (aid  Farts, 
are  in  all  Vegetables  the  fame,  tho’  more  eaftly  difeern’d  in 
tome,  than  in  others. 

Thirdly,  Thatall  Seeds  (  even  the  fmallcft  )  are  divided  in¬ 
to  juft  two  Halves  or  Lobes  (excepting  a  very  few  Seeds, 
which  are  not  divided  into  two  Lobes,  but  more  ;  as  that  oi 
Creffes,into  five,  and  fome  not  at  all  divided,  as  Corn  )  as  is 
vifible  in  a  green  Bean ;  efpecially  if  Young  or  Boil’d,  and 
the  Coat  ftripp’d  off. 

Fourthly,  That  all  Seeds  haveThree  Conftituent  or  Organ i cal 
Parts,  viz.  Firft,  The  Main  Body  of  the  Seed  (  w rap’d  in 
its  feVeral  Coats, and  for  the  moft  part)  divided  into  two 
lumps  or  Lobes,  Secondly,  Tie  Radi  Be  \  and  Thirdly,  The 
Flume  j  and  thefe  are  effemiai  to  all  Seed,  and  are  plainly  dif- 
cernable  in  the  Garden  Bean. 

Fifthly,  That  all  Seeds  have  alio  Three  Similar  Parts,  viz. 
Firft,  the  Cuticle ;  Secondly,  The  Parenchyma,  and  Thirdly, 
The  Seminal-Roots . 

Sixthly,  That  the  outer  Goats  of  all  Seeds,  are  perforated 
with  a  fmatl  Foramen  or  Hole, 

Seventhly,  That  all  thofe  things  mention’d  in  Obferv.  the 
|d,  4th,  5  th  and  6th,  may  be  feen  in  a  Garden  Beanf  efpecial- 
ly  when  Green  )  even  (  without  Glades  )  by  the  bare  Eye, 
Far,  Firft,  on  one  fide  near  the  Bafis  [L  e.  the  thicker  End, 
w  here  the  Peduncle  (  commonly  call’d  the  Eye  )  grows]  oi 
the  Bean,  is  a  fmall  Foramen  or  Hole  (  yet  big  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  almall  Virginal  Wire  )  which  paffes  through  the  outei 
Coat,  and  terminates  againft  the  Point  of  the  Radicle Se* 
condly.  The  outer  Coat  being  taken  off,  the  Radicle  (hew; 
it  felf  ( like  a  (mail  G ernien  or  Bui,  coming  out  from  between 
the  two  Lobes  of  the  Bean  )  it  is  of  a  whiter  Colour,  and 
jfiore  glofty  than  the  main  Body  ;  efpecially  when  the  Bean 
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is  Young:  IntheBean,  and  many  other  Seeds,  ’tis  fituated 
fomewhatabove  the  thicker  end,  as  you  hold  the  Bean  in  his 
moft  proper  Pofture  for  growth-  In  Oak  Kernels (which  we 
call  Acorns  )  Apple-Kernels,  Almonds,  and  many  other  Seeds  ; 
it  ftands  prominent  juft  from  the  End,  the  Bafis  and  the 
End,  being  in  thefe  the  fame,  but  in  the  Bean,  divers.  This 
part  is  not  only  in  the  Bean,  and  the  Seeds  above  named,  but 
in  all  others ;  being  that,  which  upon  the  Vegetation  of  the 
Seed,  becomes  the  RootoF  the  Plant;  and  is  therefore  call’d 
the  Radicle .  Thirdly,  The  Main  Body  of  the  Seed,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  hinted)  is  divided  Length-wife,  into  two  Halves  or  Lobes , 
which  are  joyn’d  together  at  the  Bafis  of  the  Bean.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  The  Plume  lies  enclos’d  in  two  (mall  Cavities,  form’d  in 
the  Lobes  for  its  Reception*,  and  upon  feparating,  the  Lobes 
is  plainly  apparent,  being  of  Colour  near  like  that  of  the, 
Radicle,  and  founded  on  the  Bafis  thereof  (but  having  a  quite 
contrary  Produ&ion,  vi^  towards  the  Cone  of  the  Bean  )it 
being  that  part,  which  in  procefs,  becomes  the  Body  or  Trunk 
of  the  Vegetable.  This  Partis  not  like  the  Radicle,  an  in¬ 
ti  re  Body  ;  but  divided  it  at  its  loofe  End,  in  divers  Pieces, 
all  very  clofe  fet  together,  as  Feathers  in  a  Bunch ,  whence  it  is 
call’d  the  Plume  :  They  are  fo  clofe,  that  only  two  or  three 
of  the  utmoft  arc  at  firft  feen  ;  but  upon  a  nice  and  curious 
feparation  of  thefe;  the  uiore  interiour  ftill  may  be  dif- 
cover’d.  Now,  as  the  Plume  is  that  part  which  becomes  the 
Trunk  of  the  Plant  ;  lo  thefe  pieces  are  fo  many  true,  and  al¬ 
ready  form’d  (tho  not  difplay’d  )  Leaves,  intended  for  the 
faid  Trunfi,  and  folded  up  in  the  fame  Plicature;  wherein, 
upon  the  fprouting  of  the.  Bean,  they  afterwards  appear. 
Fifthly,  As  the  Orgunical,  fo  alfo  the  Similar  parts  may  be 
plainly  feen  in  a  Bean  :  For  in  difle&ing  a  Bean  after  having 
taken  off  the  Tunicle  or  Coat  (  vulgarly  call’d  th  z  Shuc\)  the 
firft  thing  that  appears,  is  its  Cuticle .  The  Eye  and  firft 
Thoughts,  fuggeft  it  to  be  only  a  more  denfe  and  G  lofty 
Superficies ;  but  better  inquiry,  difeovers  ic  to  be  a  real  Cuti¬ 
cle  :  ’Tis  fo  exquifitely  thin,  and  for  the  moft  part,fo  firmly 
continuous  with  the  Body  of  the  Bean,  that  it  cannot,  except 
in  fome  fmall  Rag,  be  diftinttly  feen  ;  which  by  carrying  your 
Kynife  fuperficially  into  the  Bean,  and  then  veryi  gently  bearing 
upward  what  you  have  cut,  will  feparate,  and  {hew  it  felt 
tranfparent.  This  Cuticle ,  is  not  only  fpread  upon  the  Con¬ 
vex  of  the  Lobes,  but  alfo  on  their  Flats  where  they  are  con¬ 
tiguous,  extending  it  felf  likewife,  upon  both  the  Rydicle  and 
the  Plume ,  and  fo  over  the  whole  Bean.  This  part  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Coats ;  for,  whereas  thefe  upon  fetiing  the 
Bean,  do  only  adminifter  the  Sap,  and  then  Dye :  The  Cuti- 
with  the  Organicd  Parts  )  is  nourilhed,  augmented,  and 
by  a  real  Vegetation  co-extended.  Sixthly,  The  Cuticle  bor 
mg  taken  off,  the  next  thing  to  be  feen  is,  the  Parenchyma  5 
the  Main  Body  of  the  Seed  feems  to  vulgar  Eyes,  to  be  nothing 

dfe ; 
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cite  ;  being  view’d  through  a  Microfcope ,  it  has  fame  fimili- 
tude  to  the  Pith,  while  fappy,  in  the  Roots  and  Trunks  of 
Plants,  It  is  common  to(  and  the  fame  in  )the  Lobes ,  Iodi¬ 
de  and  Flume ,  but  in  differing  Proportions;  for  it  makes 
but  about  three  Fifths  of  the  whole  Plume ,  and  about  five 
Sevenths  of  the  whole  Radicle  ;  but  in  each  Lobe ,  is  lb  far  o- 
ver  Proportionate,  as  to  make  at  leaft,  nine  Tenths  of  the 
whole  Lobe.  Seventhly,  The  Seminal-Root  lies  Embofom’d  in 
the  Parenchyma,  and  may  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Radicle 
and  the  Plume,  but  alfo  in  theLc^j  themfelves.  This  Seminal- 
Root ,  may  bell  befeen  in  the  Radicle ,  by  cutting  it  athwart, 
and  fo  proceeding  by  degrees,  through  the  Plume ,  through 
both  which,  it  runs  in  a  large  and  itraight  Trun^  ;  but  in  the 
Lobes,  it  is  info  (mail  fropoition,  that  it  is  very  difficultly 
feen  (  elbecially  towards  their  Verges )  yet,  if  with  a  (harp 
you  fmoothly  cut  the  Lobes  of  the  B ean  athwart, 
divers  fmall  Specks  (  of  a  different  Colour  from  the  Paren¬ 
chyma  )  may  be  leen,  (landing  along  in  a  Line ;  which 
Specks,  are  the  Terminations  of  the  Branches'  of  the  Semmal- 
Root ,  fo  cut  off ;  and  as  this  Seminal-Root  is  exiftent  in  every 
Oringical  pan  of  the  Bean,  fo  is  it,  with  refpeft  to  each  Part, 
moft  regularly  did  ributed  ;  for  in  a  good  part  of  the  Radicle 
Vis  one  intire  Trunfi ;  but  towards  the  Bafts  thereof,  Vis  di¬ 
vided  into  Three  Main  Branches ;  the  middlemoft  of  which, 
runs  directly  into  the  Plume,  and  the  other  Two,  pafs  into 
she  Lobes ;  where  dividing  themfelves  into  other  (mailer 
Branches,  and  thofe  again,  into  more,  andfmaller;  They  at 
laft  terminate  near  the  Verges  of  each  Lobe  ;  in  which  manner 
being  diftributed,  it  becomes  in  each  Lobe,  a  true  and  perfeef 
Root.  The  Seminal- Root  is  lb  tender,  it  cannot  be  perfectly 
exca mated,  as  may  the  VelTds,  in  the  Parts  of  an  Animal ; 
yet  by  diffeclion,  begun  and  continu’d,  as  above  declar’d,  its 
whole  Frame  and  Diftribution  may  be  eafily  obferv’d.  Again, 
if  you  take  the  Lobe  oi  a  and  length  wife,  pare  off  the 
Parenchyma  by  degrees,  and  in  very  thin  Shi vesvmany  Branches 
of  the  Seminal-Root  (  which,  by  the  other  way  of  Diffe&ior, 
were  only  noted  by  fo  many  Specks  )  will  ( in  Ibme  good  di- 
ffinflion  and  intirenefs  )  appear.  And  the’  the  S emhul-Root 
cannot  be  feen  by  Diffe&ion,  in  all  Seeds ,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  moft  of  them;  yet  what  Dilfcftion  cannot  dif- 
cover,  occular  infpeffion  (  otherwife  )  will  demonftrate,  as 
in  the  next  Cbferv,  (hall  be  (hewn  how.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  us  take  notice,  That  every  Plant  has  two  ( tho’  not  con¬ 
temporary,  yet  (uccelfive  )  Roots,  viz.  it s  Original  or  Seminal- 
Root  within  its  Seed,  and  its  Plant  Root',  which  the  Radicle  be¬ 
comes  in  its  growth;  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Seed  being  in 
lome  refemblance,  that  to  the  Seminal-Root  at  firft,  which  the 
Mould  is  to  the  Plant-Ryot  afterwards,  and  the  Seminal- Root  be* 
ing  that  to  the  Plant- Root,  which  the  Plant  Root  is  to  the  Trun 
Eighthly,  The  fame  Ingenious  Author  obferves ,  That  che 

general 
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general caufe of  the  growth  of  any  Seri,  is  Fermentation; 
and  that  the  Seed  lying  in  a  convenient  Mould ,  the  Sap 
(  wherewith  it  is  fed  )  pafieth  through  the  outer  Coats ,  than 
through  the  Cuticle  •  and  laftly,  through  the  P arencbyma  • 
and  f)  having  been  filter’d,  and  duely  prepar’d,  by  palling 
through  all  thefe  ;  it  next  enters  all  the  Branches  of  the  Sr- 
minal-Root,  and  from  them  pafieth  (  by  the  Two  main  Bran¬ 
ches  )  into  the  Radicle  ;  which  L  thereby  made  to  (hoot  forth, 
and  take  root  in  the  Earth  ,  and  fo  is  become  the  true  Root  of 
the  Plant ;  which  being  done,  the  motion  of  the  Sap  is  in¬ 
verted  j  it  being  now  drawn  by  the  Plant-Root ,  and  from 
thence,  fent  into  the  Plum?  (  by  the  middlemoft  of  the  three 
Main  Branches  of  the  Seminal- Root,  mention’d  in  the  Seventh 
Se&ion  of  the  Seventh  Observation  )  which  being  thus  fed,  it 
grows,  and  becomes  the  Trunk  of  the  Plant  *,  but  part  of  the 
Sap  paffeth  (  by  the  two  Colateral  Main  Branches  of  the  Se- 
minal'Roet )  into  the  Lobes  of  the  Seed  ;  which  being  thus 
fed,  do,  for  fome  time,  augment  themfelves  and  really  grow. 
For  excepting  Com  (  whofe  Seed  is  not  divided  into  Lobes  ) 
and  (ome  other  Seeds  (  as  the  Great  Garden-Bean,  which  tho* 
divided  into  Lobes ,  does  not  bring  them  up  above  Ground  ) 
I  fay.  excepting  a  few  of  thefe  two  kinds,  all  other  Seeds 
whatfoever  (  which  I  have  obferyd  )  their  Lobes  not  only  con¬ 
tinue  firm  upon  the  Vegetation  of  the  Plume,  but  alfo  mount 
up  above  the  Mould ,  together  with  it :  For  in  all  Seeds,  which 
lpring  up  with  D iffi rail ar- Leaves  £as  they  are  call’d,  firft  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground,  from  their  being  unlike  thofe  which 
the  Plant  afterwards  bears  ]  the  two  (for  the  mold  part  two) 
Dijfmilar- Leaves  are  the  very  Lobes  of  the  Seed  divided,  ex¬ 
panded,  and  thus  advanced.  Thefe  Dijfmilar-Leaves  grow 
for  fome  time,  and  then  wither  away.  Some  Plants  have  no 
Dijft  nil  ar -Leaves  •  and  the  reafon  is,  either,  becaufe  the  Seed 
rifeth  not  above  ground  (  as  Garden  Beans,  Corn ,  &c.  )  or 
elfe  upon  riling;  the  Lobes  are  little  alter’d,  as  Lupines ,  P  eaje. 
See.  And  fome  Plants  have  more  Dijfmilar Leaves  than  two ; 
as  Creffes ,  which  have  fix  (as  the  ingenious  Mr.  S barrocks 
alfo  obferves )  the  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  Main-Body  of 
the  Seed ,  is  not  divided  into  Two,  but  Six  diftin £i  Lobes,  as  I 
have  often  counted.  Laftly,  From  thofe  Vijftmilar-Leaves ,  we 
have  a  Demonftration  of  the  Being  of  the  Seminal- Root  5 
which  fince,  through  the  likenefs  of  its  Colour  to  the  Paren¬ 
chyma ,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Seed ,  it  could  not  by  difie&ion, 
be  obferv’d,  except  in  (ome  few.  Nature  has  here  provided 
us  a  way  of  viewing  it  in  the  now  effoliated  Lobes ,  nor  of 
One  or  Two  Seeds,  but  of  Hundreds;  the  Seminal-Root ,  vifi- 
bly  branching  it  felf  towards  the  Cone  and  Verges  of  the  laid 
Lobes,  or  now  Dijfmilar- Leaves. 

Ninthly,  Our  Ingenious  Author  proceeds  to  make  Obferua- 
tions  on  the  Root  of  a  Plant  •  which  £  by  Difleft ion  )  he  finds, 
fobftantially  one  with  the  Radicle ,  as  the  Parts  of  an  Old  Man 

with 
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with  thofe  of  a  Fcttus.  And  in  the  Root  he  take*  notice  of 
Five  Parts,  vi^.  Its  Shfn,  Cortical-Body  Lignous-Body,  Inferu 
menu  or  Jnfertions ,  and  its  P ith. 

Tenthly,  The  Firft  Part  he  takes  notice  of,in  his  Difle&ion 
of  the  Root  o{  a  Vlanty\s  its  S^hr,  which  he  obferves  to  have 
its  Original,  from  that  part  of  the  Cuticle,  that  covers  the  Ra¬ 
dicle  of  the  Seed :  For  upon  the  Shooting  of  the  Radicle  into 
a  Root ,  the  Cuticle  that  covers  it,  is  co«extended,  and  becomes 
the  Shin  of  the  Root. 

Eleventhly,  The  next  part  of  the  Root  he  takes  notice  of,  is 
its  Cortical-Body  ;  which  he  obferves  to  have  its  Original  from 
the  P arenchyraa  of  the  Seed's  Cuticle  :  For  the  RaJictey  being 
by  Vegetation  Augmented  and  prolonged  into  a  Root ,  the 
Parenchyma  of  it  becomes  the  Cortical-Body  oi  the  Root.  The 
Contexture  of  this  Cortical-Body ,  he  obferves  to  be  very  much 
like  that  of  a  Sponge  \  it  being  a  Body  Porous,  Dilative  and 
Pliable.lts  Pore which  are  innumerable, and  extream  fmall)are 
extended  much  alike, both  by  the  length  Imd  breadth  of  cheroot. 

Twelfthly,  He  obferves ,  That  next  within  the  Cortical-Body , 
ftands  the  Lignous-Body  uhich  he  obferves  to  have  its  Ori¬ 
ginal  from  that  Part  of  the  Seminal-Root  of  the  Seed  exiftent 
in  the  Radicle  :  For  upon  the  Vegetation  of  the  Radicle ,  That 
Part  of  the  Seminal-Root  exiftent  in  it,  is co- extended,  and  be¬ 
comes  in  the  Root,  the  Lignous-Body.  The  contexture  of  this 
Lignous-  Body.,  is  much  more  dole  than  that  of  the  Cortical ; 
and  its  Pores  nothing  near  fo  numerous;  yet  many  of  them 
more  open,  fair  and  villble  ;  and  as  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Pores,  it  is  different  from  that  of  the  Cortical-Body,  for  thefe 
are  extended  only-  by  the  Length  of  the  Root ;  whereas,  thofe 
are  extended  much  alike,  both  for  the  Length  and  Breadth  of 
the  Root. 

Thirteenthly,  The  next  Part  of  the  Root,  our  Author  takes 
norice  of,  is  the  Infertments  or  Injections  \  the  exifter.ee  where¬ 
of  (fays  he)  fo  far  as  we  can  yet  obferve ,  is fometimes  in  the 
Radicle  of  the  Seed  it  felf;  I  cannot  fay  always-  But  as  to  its 
fuhftantial  Nature,  we  are  more  certain,  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Radicle  ;  being  always 
at  leaft,  Augmented ;  and  fo,  in  Part,  Originated  from  the 
Cortical-Body ;  anafo,  at  fecond  Hand,  from  the  raid  Parenchy¬ 
ma  s  For  in  differing  a  Root,  we  find,  That  the  CorticaUBodyi 
doth  not  only  environ  the  Lignous,  but  is  alfo  in  many  Feecs 
inferted  into  it,  like  fo  many  Wedges,  that  thruft  themfelves 
quite  through,  as  far  as  the  Pith  j  and  thefe  Pieces  I  call  In¬ 
fertments  or  Infertions.  Thefe  Jnfertions ,  tho’  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous  through  both  the  Length  and  Breadth  oi  the  Root ; 
yet  not  fo  in  all  Parts,  but  by  the  leveral  fhootings  of  the 
Lignous-Body,  are  frequently  intercepted.  The  P ores  of  the 
Jnfertions  are  (  fometimes  at  leaft  )  extended  fomewhat  morq 
by  the  Breadth  of  the  Root,  than  by  its  Length. 
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(,4.  )The  rex  t  and  dittinft  part  of  the  Root,  is  the  Pith,  of 
vhich  oar  Author  obferves,  That  the  fubftantial  Nature 
hereof  is  (as  was  laid  of  the  Infer  tions)  the  fame,  likewife  {with 
hat  of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Seed:  And  according  tothebeft 
)bfervatm  we  have  yet  made,  *tis  fometimes  exiftent  in  its  Ra- 
licle  j  in  which  the  two  main  Branches  of  the  Seminal-Root 
neeting,  and  being  ofculated  together,  are  difpos’d  into  one 
cund  Trunk,  and  fo  environing  pare  of  the  Parenchyma , 
nake  thereof  a  Pith  as  in  either  the  Radicle ,  or  the  young 
loot  of  the  great  Bean,  or  Lupine ,  may,  I  think,  be  well  feen; 
>ut  many  times  the  Pith  has  its  Original  from  the  Cortical - 
lojy,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Infer  tions-,  as  in  differing  divers 
loots  both  of  Trees  and  Plants,  I  have  often  obferv’d.  The 
7oresoi  the  Pith  (as  thofe  of  the  Cortical-Body )  are  extend- 
d  both  by  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  Root,  much  alike  ; 
me  they  are,  more  or  lefs,  of  a  greater  fize  thin  thofe  oi 

he  Cortical-Body .  .  . , ,  , .  ,  .  ;  . , 

(!  5.)  From  the  Root,  our  Author  proceeds  to  the  Trunk  5  m 
he  Anatomy  of  which  he  obferves  five  like  parts  as  in  the 
\Qot,  and  that  they  all  have  their  Original  from  the  Plume  of 
he  Seed,  as  thofe  in  the  Root  from  the  Radicle  •,  the 
$kin  from  the  Cuticle ,  the  Cortical-Body  from  the  Parenchyma, 
xc.  Seethe  five  precedent Obfervathns.  ■  .  . 

(16.)  He  obferves ,  that  fome  things  are  better  feen  in  the 
Crunk  than  in  the  Root :  As  firft,  the  Latitudinal  fiiootings 
>fth €  Lignous-Body,  which  in  Trunk  of  fevcral  Years  growth, 
ire  vifible  in  fo  many  Rings,  as  the  Tree  is  Years  oM,  as  ii 
:ommon!y  known:  For  in  the  Trunk  (as  alfo  in  the  Root) 
feveral  young  Fibres  of  the  Lignaus  Body  fhootinto  the  Corti¬ 
cal  one  Year,  and  the  fpaces  betwixt  them  are  fill’d  up  with 
more  (I  think  not  till)  the  next  •,  andfo,  at  length,  they  be¬ 
come  a  firm  compaft  Ring ;  the  ground- work  of  one  Ring, 
md  the  perfection  of  another,  being  thus  made  concomitant- 
py,  Secondly,  He  obferves,  That  the  Pores  of  the  Trunk  are 
much  more  confpicious  than  thofe  of  the  Root  •  And  here 

he  obferves,  .  .  .  * 

(17.^  That  the  Pores  of  the  Trunk  are  of  three  forts? 
greater,  leffer,  and  leaft  of  all',  and  all  (continuous  and  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  length  of  the  Trunk-,  which  he  proves  (befides 
thofe  of  his  own)  by  aft  Experiment  made  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Nook,  by  filing  up  (fuppofe  in  a  piece  of  Chare  ole)  all 
the  faid  Pores  with  Mercury,  which  appears  to  pafs  quite' 

through  them,  as  is  vifible  by  a  good  Glafs.  So  that  what 

we  call  the  Lignous  Body,ot  WodyRart  of  a]Vegetable  (^whether 
Plant,  of  Tree)  is  nothing  but  a  clutter  of  extraordinary 
ftnall  Tubes,  Pipe's,  or  Vejfels. 

(18.)  The  Infertions  of  the  Cortical-Body,  are  alfo  muen, 
more  vifible  in  the  Tnw^than  in  the  .Roof  :  -For  in  the  Trunk 
of  a  Tree  faw’d  athwart,  they  are  plainly  tteerg’d,  running 
[romthe  Circumference  towards  the  Centre.  Audit  trees 
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fawn  length-ways  into  Boards  (and  thofe  plain’d  and  wrou 
into  leaves  for  Tables,  Wainfeor,  Trenchers,  and  the  lil 
there  are  many  Parts  cbfervable  by  their  greater  Smooth, 
and  Shining,  which  Work-men  call  Cbamlctmg ,  or  the  Quay 
Grain ^  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  parts  cf  thele  Inferth 
Thefe  Infertms ,  tlio*  (as  lias  been  faid)  of  a  quite  diffi 
fubftance  from  the  Rignous  Body ,  and  fo  no  where  truly 
corporate^  with  it  5  yet  being  in  all  parts,  the  one  as 
V/arp,  the  ether  as  the  Woot,  mutually  interwoven  togetl 
they  thus  conftitute.  one  flrong  and  firmly  coherent  Bod 
commonly  called  the  Wood  of  a  Tree. 

Ed  ore  I  leave  the  Trunks  of  Vegetables,  I  (hull  info 
the  Reader,  That  about  two  Years  after  the  Publication 
his  Anatomy  of  Vegetables ,  cur  Author,  having  got  bet 
M.crofcrpes ,  pubiifh’d  a  particular  Treatife  of  the  Anatomy 
Trunks  wherein  he  cbferves, 

(10.)  That  the  Trunk  or  Branch  of  a  Tree  lias  three  ge 
ral  parts,  viz.  the  Bark,  the  Wood,  and  the  Pith.  And  li 
wife  every  Herb  aeons -Vegetable,  has  either  the  fame  th 
parts,  or  three  parts  analogous,  viz*  the  Cortical,  the  Lignc 
and  the  Vithy  Parts.  The  Bark  he  cbferves  to  confift  of  v 
parts,  viz,  .  1  the  outmofi  Skin }  and,  2.  the  Main- Body  :  1.  T 
Skin  is  generally  compos’d  of  very  final]  Veficles,  or  Bl, 
Vers,  cluttered  together :  That  is,  Originally  but  as  t 
Plant  grows,  the  Skin  dries  up,  and  the  faid  Bladders  do ; 
ry  much  fhrink  up  and  dilappear.  Amongft  thefe  Bladd 
of  the  SJpn,  there  are  ufually  intermix’d  a  fort  of  Lignc 
Fibres,  or  Vcjfels,  which  run  through  the  length  of  t 
Spin-,  as  in  M Slows,  Nettle,  Borage,  Thijtle ,  and  mod  Plar 
which  is  not  only  argu’d  from  the  toughriefs  of  the  Skin 
means  of  the  faid  Vcffels ,  but  in  feme  Plants  may  be  plai; 
fecn,  as  in  Teajle :  Whether  they  are  Air -Vcjfels,  or  Sap-V 
pels,  is  dubious*  The  Skin  is,  in  fome  Plants,  viflbly  Pom 
but  in  none  more  than  in  the  better  fort  of  Walljing-Cant 
where  the  Pores  are  fb  Big,  as  to  be  feen  by  the  naked  E' 
2  dly.  The  MahvBody  of  the  Bark  confids  likewife  of  t\ 
Parts,  viz-  r*  The  Parenchyma  • ,  and,  2.  The  Vcjfels.  1.  T 
Parenchyma  is  made  up  of  an  innumerable  company  froinfm 
Bladders  cluder’d  together,  differing  in  nothing  of  the 
aforefaid  in  the  Skin  $  faying  that  they  are  much  more  larg 
and  generally  rounder.  2.  The  Vcjfels  of  the  Bark  are  < 
verfity’d  in  different  Plants  ^  but  there  are  fome  things,  whei 
in,  in  all  forts  of  Plants,  they  agree j  as  Firlf,  in  dandi 
moft  nuilieroudy,  near  the  inner  Margin  of  the  Bark j  1 
condiy,  in  being  always,  and  only  Sap-Vejfels  :  Ihavevei 
cd  fo  many,  that  at  lead,  I  can  fecurely  affirm  thus  ‘  muc 
That  if  there  be  any  heteroclital  Plants ,  wherein  they  a 
found  other w'vT.jhere  is  not  one  in  five  hundred.  Tbit 
Iv,  In  being  of  :ays  conjugated  or  braced  together  in  t 
form  of  Net-work*  Concerning  the  Sap-Vejfels,  fays  my  A 
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thor,  I  have  one  Obfervation  further  ro  fubjoih,  t Af  As  to 
to  their  Text  we ,  or  Formation:  I  have  already  .(aid,  in  my 
Anatomy  of  Vegetables ,  that  the  fignons  parts  of  Vegetables  are 
fubulary  Veiiels  ;  that  is,  that  the  Sap  is  convey’d,  by  the 
ength  olf  a  Plant ,  through  an  innumerable  Company  of  fmall 
Tubes ,  Pipes ,  or  Vcjjels .  The  Quell  ion  may  be  yet  further 
3ut,  If  tli eflrhigy  parts  of  the  Bark  are  made  of  Tubes,  for 
loliow  Pipes]  What  are  thefe  Tubes  themfe, Ives  made  of  f  I 
infwer,  Of  Li gnous  Fibres :  Which  Fibres  handing  dole  to¬ 
gether  in  a  ring,,  make  one  Pabulary- Body,  which  1  call  the 
?/* p-Vejfel  of  a  Plant.  And  ’tis  very  probable,  that  thefe  Fi¬ 
ves  themfelves,  are  alfo  Pabulary  ;  that  is,  that  a  Sap-Veffcl 
s  a  fmall  Tube,  made  up  of  other,  yet  much  fmaller  Tubes, 
et  round  together  in  a  Cylindrical  Figure .  As  if  vve  fhould 
aiagine  a  company  of  Straws,  which  are  fo  many  fmall 
dpes,  to  be  let  round  together,  fo  as  to  make  another  great 
rife ,  anfwerable  to  a  hollow  Cane :  The  Cane ,  I  fay,  is  a. 

' ap-Vejfel ,  and  the  Straws  as  the  Fibres  whereof  ’tis  corn- 
►os’d.  By  which  alio  appears^  the  prodigious  fmallnefs  of 
iefe  Fibres.  For  a  fmall  Say-Veffel ,  may,  by  an  indifferent 
ccount,  be  reckoned  fifty  times  fmaller  than  a  Her fe- Hair „ 
flowing  then  but  twenty  of  thefe  Fibres  to  one  Vejfel,  vif 
’en  tocompafs  its  fides,  and  ten  mare  to  fill  its  Concave  ; 
icn  one  of  thefe  fibres  mi^lbea  thoufand  times  lefs  tiian  a 
hr fe- Hair.  Whether  thefe  Fibres  are  not  made  up  of  other 
ikes,  he  only  that  made  them  knows,  .  - 

(20.)  The  next  general  part  of  a  Tree  to  be  taken  notice 
f,  is  the  Wood ;  (which  lieth  betwixt  the  Barf  and  the  Pith) 
nd  this  Part  our  Author  obferves  to  ccnfifl  likewife  of  two 
neral  Parts,  viz.  i.Th e  Parenchyma:  And,  2*  The  Vejfehi 
rfl,  The  Parenchyma  of  the  Wood,  in  the  Trunks  of  all 
'ces  whatfoever,  hath  this  property,  to  be  dilpos*d  into 
any  Diametral-Rays,  plainly  vifible  upon  cutting  a  Tree  a- 
wart;  it  being  the  fame  which  our  Author,  in  his  Atidtd* 

1  of  Vegetables,  calls  the  Infer  tions  of  the  Cortical-Body.  Af 
r  the  Texture  of  the  Parenchyma ;  it  is  manifeftly  compos’d 
fmall  Bubbles ,  or  Blddders  ;  differing  in  nothing  from  tholfc 

the  Barf,  or  Pith,  but  in  their  being  much  lefs  :  The 

adders  in  the  Barit  and  Pith  being  asaPurfe  expanded, 
d  thefe  as  the  fame  Purfe  concra&edj  and.  drawn  together 
the  Strings.  Secondly,  The  Vejfels  of  the  IVoddi  thef 

ich  diverfify ’d  indifferent  Trees.;  yet;  in  the  ifuhki  and, 

arches  of  all  Trees ,  they  agree  thus  far,  vif  in  being  iU 
tvs  cf  two  general  kinds,  vig.  t.  Sap-Vejfets ;  and; 
feist  Fir  ft,  The  Sap-Vejjels  in  the  Wood,  as  well  a§  tfidfl 
the  Barlfa  are  compos’d  of  rtreigftt  Ligwus  Florist  M  Wit 
-  feafon  why  I  call  th cm S dp -Veffel s~  it  is  to  be  tmdhfftdddf 
tar  every  Year  there  grows  a  new  Ring  of  Sap-VcjfiU  M  the 
ter  Margin  of  the  Bark  ;  which  Ring  harden  lug  hf  do- 
x H  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Year  is  twined  into  a  dty;  alkj. 
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hard  Ring  ot  perfect  Wood.  So  that  the  inmod  Portion  < 
the  Bark,  is  annually  added  to  the  Wood  :  The  Per<>nch 
mous  part  thereof  making  -a  new  addition  to  the  Infertio 
within  the  Wood  ;  and  the  new  addition  to  the  Ligrnus  Bo, 
betwixt  which  the  Infercions  dand.  So  that  a  Ring  oi'Sa 
Veffds  in  the  Ba>k  this  Year,  will  be  a  Ring  of  Wood  tl 
ret  •  and  fo  another  Ring  of  Sap-Vetfels,  and  of  Wood  fu 
ceffively  from  Year  to  Year.  As  for  the  Structure  of  ti 
Sap-Vejfels ,  I  have  before  noted,  That  they  confid  of  draid 
concave  Fibres,  {landing  together  in  a  Ring.  Secondly,  TI 
Ah-i'ejjefs  (which  with  the  elder  S,rp-Vejjels ,  and  the  Fare 
cb  mms  Injections,  altogether  make  up  that  which  is  call’d  tl 
Wood  ol  a  Tree)  genera ly  have  a  much  larger  Bore  or  C 
vjty  than* any  of  the  S.<p-Vejje!s  in  the  Wood,  In  the  Wood, 
lay  ;  tor  in  the  B-rk  (here  arc  many  Sap-Vejjels  bigger  tlia 
the  biggeft  A.r-VeffAs  ;  not  that  they  never  contain  zn\ Liquor, 
but  bccaufe  all  the  principal  Time  of  the  growth  ot^  a  Plar 
tvhen  the  Vejfels  ot  the  Bark  are  fiH’d  with  ‘Liqueur,  the 
are  nil  d  only  with  a  Vapour  or  Vegetable  Air .  As  to  the  Tel 
tureot  the  Air-Vcjjcls ,  they  arc  compos’d  of  Spiral  Fibres-, 
would  redmble  it  to  a  Riband  wound  Spirally,  and  edge  \ 
edge,  round  about  a  Stick  •,  and  fo  the  Stick  beingdrawn  oi 
the  Riband  fhculd  be  lei  c  in  the  form  of  an  Air-VeJJel. 
Riband,  I  fay  ;  for  that  which  upen  the  unvoving  of  tl 
VeiH  feems  to be  a  Plate,  is  really  natural  Riband;  confii 
ing  cf  a  certain  number  ol  round  Fibres  wove  together. 

(2 1  •)  The  next  general  part  of  a  Tree  is  the  Pith-,  whic 
tl'.o  it  have  a  different  Name  from  the  Parenchyma  in  tl 
iforf*,  and  the  Infections  in  the  Wood  yet,  as  to  its  Subjiam 
it  is  the  very  fame  with  them  both  :  Whereof  there  is 
double  evidence,  i  j%.  the  Identity  of  their  Texture,  and  th< 
Continuity.  Their  Texture  diall  be  fliew’d  prefently.  As 
thffr  Continuity,  it  is  to  be  noted,  That  as  the  Skm  is  co 
tinuous  with  thr  Parenchyma  of  the  Bark,  and  this  Parencbyn 
like  wife,  with  the  infercions  of  the  Weod  ;  fo  thele  Infer, 
ons  again,  running  through  rhe  Wood,  are  alfo  ccntinuo 
v.  ith  the  Pith,  So  thac  the  Skin,  Parenchyma,  Infcrticms,  at 
Pith,  are  all  one  entire  piece  of  Work ,  being  only  fill’d  up  c 
verfly  with  the  VeiTds.  The  Pith ,  for  the  mod  part,  if  not  z 
'ya's>  IS  compounded  of  two  Parts,  viz-  a  Parenchyma,  and  S - 
f  cjjds  :  The  Par enc.ymaot'  the  Pith  is  ccmpofcd  of  Bladdei 
which  are  ot  the  very  lame  with  thole  in  the  Bark,  and  in  t 
Injections  within  the  Wood;  only  thele  in  the  Pith,  are  of  t 
hirgefl  dze  •,  thofe  in  the  Bark,  cf  a  lelfer,  and  thofe  of  t, 
Inje/tions  lead  ot  all.  The  Veffels  of  the  Pith  are  ufual 
.  polturd  fo,  as  to  make  a  Ring  on  the  Margin  of  the  Pi, 
they  arc  of  divers  Kinds  anfwtrable  to  thofe  in  the  B.trk  \ 
'\n  Wall-nut,  lym-Ph&duHs  in  Fig  ,  Locals  :  in  Ph 
hoftnrn,  &e. 
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(22.)  Oar  Ingenious  and  Learned  Author  further  obferves, 
oncerning  the  Trunks  of  Plants ,  Thac  tho’  the  common 
)pinion  is,  That  the  Bark  is  not  continuous  with  the  Body  of 
le  75 a* ,  but  only  1'urrounds  the  Body,  as  aJ Scabbard doth  a 
word,  or  a  Glove  the  Hand  ■,  as  alfo  feems  to  be  prov’d,  by 
ie  eaCe  flipping  off  the  Bark  of  Willow,  and  moft  other 
'tees,  when  t uli  of  Sap,  from  theTfW  :  Yet,  nctwithfhnd- 
1 » this,  they  are  as  truly  continuous  as  the  of  the  Bo- 
y  is  with  the  Flcfo,  viz,  by  means  of  the  Parenchyma ,  which 
,  one  intire  Body ,  running  from  the  Bark  into  the  Wood,  and 
o  uniting  both  together.  And  now,  the  reafon  why  the 
lark  neverthdel's  flips  fo  eafily  from  the  Wood,  is,  becaule, 
s  I  laid  before,  molt  of  the  young  Veffels  and  Parenchyma 
7 arts,  are  there,  viz.  betwixt  the  Wood  and  the  Bark,  every 
rcar  fucceflively  form’d  *,  and  the  faid  Parts  bejng  newly 
arm'd,  arc  as  tender  as  the  moft  tender  Veflels  of  an  Ant- 
nal :  fcAnd  we  may  imagine  how  eaflly  one  may  tear  or 
rcak  a  thoufand  Vejfels  of  an  Embtio  ,  of  a  Womb,  or 

(^2 3.)  Again,  our  Author  obferves  in  general,  concerning 
Junks,  Tint  all  Shrubs  have  a  greater  number  of  Air-VeJJels, 
nd  tfpfe  of  a  finaller  flze  than  thofe  in  the  Trunks  of 

1  CCS,  % 

(24.)  And  Iafllv,  our  Author  obferves.  That  the  Trunks  cf 
liffercnt  Trees ,  oic.  have  different  Qualities,  whereby  they 
re  fitted  for  different  Mechanick  Vies,  as  Hardnefs,  Softnefs , 
Uftnefs,  Cleavefomenefs,  Toughnefs,  Brightnefs,  Durablcnefs ,  or 
inv  of  the  fame  Qualities  compounded.  The  vitihle  Caufct 
'.hereof  are  obfervable,  partly  in  the  StruElure  of  the  feveral 
’’arts  \  yi%.  the  Infert ions,  Sap-Vejfels,  and  Air-Veffels as  to 
he  Number,  Size,  or  Portion  of  any  of  them :  And  partly  in 
he  Nature  of  the  Parts-,  I  mean  fuch  as  is  jpanifeU  to  Senfc4 
\ccordhig  to  our  diftiad  observing  of  all  which  Caules, 
ve  may  under  fraud  wherefore  any  Wood  is  made  ufe  of  for 
tvs,  or  that  purpolc  :  And  alfo,  wherein  fitly  to  apply  it  to 
urdier  Ufe.  In  order  to  which,  ARompleat  Hiftory  of  the 
Mcch  iivc.il  Vfesot  Vegetables,  wrould  very  much  conduce.  I 
hull  for  the  prefent  give  fome  Inftances, 

As  Fir  ft  :  Some  Woods  are  foft,  as  Deal  and  Sallow,  yet 
iom  different  Caufes,  Deal ,  from  the  great  poroficy  of  the 
Voyd  it  felt,  or  the  large  Pores- among  the  Sap-Veffels,  But 
Sallow,  not  from  the  borofity  of  the  true  Wood-,  but  the  great 
number  pf  Air-Veffels  fpread  all  oyer  it.  For  the  fame 
Caufc,  tho’  they  are  both  foft,  yet  will  not  they  ferve  for 
;he  fame  purpoles  ^  Sallow  being  well  wrought  upon,  which 
wiy  fo  ever  you  cut  it :  But  Deal,  especially  the  white  Deal, 
u  it  be  cut  crofs,  it  tears,  and  wiij  never  Fpiifli  cr  work 
fmooth. 
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Again,  In  Sallow,  by  the  equal  fpreading  of  the  Air-Vef- 
/ els ,  the  Softnefsh  equal,  or  alike  in  all  Parts.  For  which 
caufe  it  makes  an  excellent  Coal  tor'P  Winters  Scribets  •  be- 
caufe  it  doth  not  only  make  a  Light ,  but  every  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  Siroak  j  and  fo  doth  not  didurb  the  even  Motion  of  the 
Hand.  For  the  fame  Caufe,  Shoe  makers  make  ufe  of  ic 
for  their  Carving-Boards  becaufe,  being  every  where  equal¬ 
ly  loft,  it  turns  not  the  edge  of  their  Knives  ^  which  Deal 
would  prefently  do  ^  becaufe  tho’  very  foft  in  feme  places^ 
yet  in  others  ’tis hard,  vi^.  on  the  inner  verge  of  every  An- 
ual  Ring  of  Wood ,  where  the  old  Sap-Vejfels  grow  much  mere 
compact  and  clofe  together. 

Again,  lbme  Woods  are  foft,  but  not  fafl-,  ethers  are  both , 
as  Lime,  its  frftnefs  depending  on  the  numerofity  and  equal’ 
fpreading  of  the'  Air-Veffels  its  fafmefs  on  the  clofenefs  of 
the  true  Wood  and  the  fhortnefs,  fmallnefs ,  and  frequency  of  the 
Infer t ions.  For  which  Caufe,  ic  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  many 
F'urpofesj  and  particularly  for  fmall  Sculpture fuch  as 
may  fo  me  time  be  teen  for  the  Frames  of  Looking-glades,  or 
of  fmaller  Fixtures  in  Water-Colours. 

Again,  fbme  Woods  are  faff  and  hard,  as  Elm  :  Its  hard - 
fiefs  depending  upon  the  clofenefs  of  the  true  Wood  •  its  fad- 
nefs ,  partly  upon  the  fame  caufe,  partly  upon  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  Infer tions,  partly  on  the  fewnefs  of  the  Air-Vejjels  in  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  Woods,  and  partly  on  the  thwart  andcrof§' 
P  option  of  many  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  Elm,  of  all  o- 
thers,  is  the  moll  crofs-grain  cl  Timber ;  that  deaverh  fo  un¬ 
evenly,  to  and  fro,  according  to  the  crofs  pefition  of  the 
Laid  Veffds.  Hence  alfoit  clcaveththe  mod  difficultly,  even 
then  when  ir  is  without  any  Knots :  For  which  realbn  it  is 


always  ufed,  as  bell,  for  the  Hub  of  a  great  Wheel  •  as  alfy 
for  Water-Pipes,  and  for  Pumps.  Not  becaufe.it  is  the  moll 
durable  Wood,  but  becaufe  it  will  notfplit  or  crack,  either 
in  the  working,  or  afterwards.  For  the  very  fame  realbn 
it  is  ufed  lor  Coffins.  So  alfo  the  Ladles  and  Soles  of  a 
Mill  wheel,  are  made  of  Elm,  leaf!  they  lhagid  fplit,  but 
the  other  parts  are  made  of  Oaf. 

On  the  contrary,  as  Elm  of  all  Wood,  is  one-  of  the  faded  - 
fo  of  all  hard  Woods,  Oaf  is  the  mod  ciearfome,.or  fplit- 
teth  the  mod  eadly.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  partly  the  large 
nefs  of  the  Infections s  and  partly  the  Diametral,  cr  radiated 
Pofi cion  of  moll  of  the  Air-Veffels  :  Upon  both  which  ac¬ 
counts,  where-evet-  a  crack  is  begun,  ic  is  eafily  continued 
throughout  the  Diameter  of  the  Trunk. 

Again,  fome  Woods  are  hard,  ftft  and  tough.  So  is  A  (Jo, 
and  elpecul'y  Beech,  hard  and  fait,  from  feme  of  die  fame 
Caufes  as  FJm  ;  tough,  not  from  the  StruBurc,  but  from  th 


"Nature  of  the  Parts,  viz.  as  being  a  lefs  Oiley  Wo-d,  and  fo 


not  brittle.  Wherefore  London  Wlars  have  die  Rings  of  diei  r 
Wheels  of  Beech  j  becaufe  it-  tears  moj-e  difficulty  than  even 

i  ■:  '  “  '  '  I-  ;  \  “  •  V./  ’  A(k 
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j}fj}  jc  felf.  whence  alfo  for  large  Screws ,  there  is  no  dW 
like  it  •  but  for  [trial  l  Shrews,  or  about  an  Inch  in  Diameter, 
Birch  is  the  befl  3  as  being,  tho’  not  fo  hard,  yet  more 

tough.  ,  ,  „ 

The  mere  brittle  a  Wood  is,  ’tis  likevvife  ufually  tire  molt 

durable.  So  Oak,  which  is  net  a  tough,  but  way  brittle  Wood, 
is  aimed:  as  durable  as  any.  Whereas  Beech,  Birch,  anepthe 
like,  altlio’  very  tough ,  yet  for  duration,  are  ot  no  lervice  ; 
for ’there  are  no  Woods  will  ret  fooner  :  And  therefore, 
tho5  drong  enough,  jet  unfit  to  make  any  Handing  parts  of 
Buildings,  or  of  Furniture  ;  efpecially  in  wet  and  moilt  plages. 
Eecaufe,  being,  as  is  laid ,unoiley  Woods,  they  are  apter  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  moidure  ot  a  Rank  Air  ;  by  which  moilture,  they 
either  Hot,  or  breed  Worms,  which  deftroy  them. 

Hence  it  is,  that  what  we  call  the  Heart  ot  limber,  as  it 
is  more  brittle,  fo  it  is  more  durable  ,  lo,  becanle  mdie  Oiley. 
So  that  which  is  call'd  the  Sup  or  Oak,  is  much  more  tough 
than  the  Heart,  al tho’ the  Heart  be  more  durable.  That  is 
to.  lay,  the  older  the  Wood  is,  the  Watery  parts  are  more  e- 
va  no  rated,  the  Oiley  dill  remaining  as  a  kind  of  1  picture  in 
the  Wood.  Even  as  we  fee,  that  the  older  Seeds  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  more  Oiley,  than  thole  that  are  Green  and  Young; 
fo  that  the  Oiley  or  Rotirous  parts  of  the  Sap,  are  a  kind  ot 
Embalming  to  the  Heart,  or  elder  part  or  the  free,  fecuring 
it  from  -the  dedruclive  Impreflions  of  the  Air.  for  the  fame 
Capfe  it  is,  that  Oak*  Tew,  Cecils,  Guaiacum,  &c._  which  are 
Oiley  Woods,  h.vc  always  much  Heart ;  whereas  Birch,  Aider, 
Beech  and  Maple,  which  are  very  Vnoiley  Woods,  have  never 

any  Heart.  A  '  •  t 

From  hence  like  wife  we  may  underdand  the  caule  or  the 
tongbnefs  of  Flax  :  What  we  call  Flax,  being  only  the  Sap- 
VeJJels  of  tin:  Bark.  And  generally  the  Bark  of  any  Tree,  as 
of  Willow  /(whereof  are  ufually  made  a  fort  of  Ropes )  is  very 
tough ;  the  i  ejfcls  being  here  younger,  and  Ids  Oilier  than 
in  the  Wood.  So  like  wife  Abmp  is  nothing  elle  but  the  Sap  - 
Vcifels  of  Bark  of  the  Plant  fo  call’d.  .  And  Scotch-Chth  is 
only  the  lEugcwify  'cf  the  fame  parts  ot  the  Bark  of  Net¬ 
tles.  , 

Whence  it  is.  very  probable,  that  there  are  many  ether 
Fl.  n  ts,  as  well  as  the  above-named,  whereof  may  be  made 
good  Joe.  And  of  fome,  efpecially  in  fome  refpefts,  better 
than  cf  Flex  it  felf.  Becaufe  that  even  Hemp,  a! tho  it  will 
110c  make  fo  rmc  \  Staple  as  Flax  (for  all  our  tine  Hollands  are. 
made  of  Flax)  yet  Flax,  which  is  but  of  the  fame  dnenefs  as 
Hemp,  will  never,  by  all  the  Art  yet  known,  be  made  fo 
yvhite  as  Hemp  is  made.  The  Qualities  therefore  of  the  belt 
Toe,  that  can  be  in  Nature,  are,  That  the  Staple  be  long , 
fat  all,  -tough,  and  white.  So  that  if  m  the  Barked"  any  Fla.nt 
we  can  find  the  Qualities  to  excel,  wc  may  be  lure  that  twill 
’  H  4  '  "  ■  .’  be 
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be  of  better  ufe,  in  fome  refpcfts,  for  making  of  Cloth 
fhan  Flax  it  felf 

Thus  far  our  Author  has  obferved  of  the  Structure  and  Na¬ 
ture  of  Trunks.  I  proceed  now  (in  the  order  mention’d  in 
the  firfl  Obfervation)  to  the  Cermen ,  Branch  and  Leaf. 

(2$.)  Concerning  which,  our  Author  obferves,  That  the 
Parts  of  the  Gexmen  and  Branch,  are  the  fame  \yith  thofc  of 
the  Trunk }  the  fame  Skin,  Cortical  and  Lignous  Bodies^  Infer t- 
ment,  and  P/fhhereinto  propagated,  anddiflinftly  obfervuble 
herein,  for  upon  enquiry  into  the  Original  of  a  Branch  or 
Germen,  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  from  the  Superfice  of  tl^e 
Trunk,  but  fo  deep,  as  to  make  both  the  Cortical  and  Lignous 
Body  into  it  felf }  and  that  not  only  from  its  Circumference, 
but  (fo  as  to  take  the  Pith  in  aifo)  from  its  inner  or  cen- 
ter3l  Parts }  divers  whereof  may  be  commonly  leen  to  fhoot 
into  the  Pith.  As  to  its  {landing  in  the  Trunk,  ’tis  obfeived 
to  be  always  betwixt  the  Trunk  or  Elder  Branch,  and  the  Ba¬ 
ils  of  the  Stalk  of  the  Leaf  whereby  it  is  not  only  guarded 
from  the  Injuries  of  any  contingent  Violence,  but  aifo  from 
the  mofi  piercing  AfTaults  of  the  Cold}  fo  long,  till  in  time 
'tis  grown,  as  larger,  fo  more  hardy.  The  manner  and  ufes 
of  the  Poiuion  of  every  Cermen,  confider’d  as  after  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Branch ,  has  already  been  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Shar- 
rock  very  well  ebferv'd  j  to  whom,  fays  my  Author,  I  refer  } 
of  which  anon. 

(2  6.)  Upon  the  prolongation  of  the  Germen  into  a  Brando, 
the  Leaves  are  difplay’d :  The  Parts  whereof  are  fubflanti- 
ajly  the  fame  with  rhofe  of  a  Branch:  For  the  Skin  of  the 
Leaf  is  only  the  ampliation  of  that  of  the  Branch ,  being 
partly  as  the  accretion  pf  new,  and  partly  by  the  extention  of 
its  already  exiflent  Parts,  dilated  ,asin  making  of  Leaf-gold, 
into  its  prefent  breadth.  The  Fibres,  or  Nerves,  difpcrfl 
thro’  the  Leaf,  are  only  the  Ramifications  of  the  Ligftius  B  dy, 
or  Wood  of  the  Branch.  The  Parenchyma  of  the  Leaf  which 
lies  betwixt  the  Nerves,  and,  as  in  Gentlewomens  Needle¬ 
work,  fills  all  up,  is  nothing  clfe  but  the  continuations  of  the 
Cortical- Body,  or  inner  part  of  the  Bark,  from  the  Branch  in¬ 
fo  it  felt  }  as  in  meft  Plants  with  a  tat  Leaf  may  pafily  be 
feen. 

(27.)  The  Nerves  or  Fibres  of  the  Leaf  neither  fhoot  out 
of  the  Brando,  nor  Trunk,  nor  fland  in  the  Stalk  of  the 
Lcf,  in  an  even  Line  }  but  always  in  either  an  Angular,  or 
Circular  Poflure,  and  ufual.'y  making  either  a  Triangle,  cr  a 
Semi-Circle,  or  Cord  of  a  Circle  pas  in  Cycory,  Endive,  Cabbage, 
&c.  maybe  obje,ved:  And  if  the  Leaf  have  but  one  main 
Nerve,  that  aifo  is  poftar’d  in  a  Circular  or  Lunar  figure  } 
as  in  Mint,  and  others.  The  ufual  1  umber  of  thefe  Nerves  or 
Fibres,  is  three,  five,  or  fever.  And  thefe  Fibres  in  the  Stalk  I 
or  all  inafcJjnd  in  the  Leaf,  with  very  many  $ub-divinois,h 
acccrdng  thde  Fibres  are  h.ofeiLtcd  near,  or  at,  cr 
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fhoot  direftly  to  the  edge  of  the  J Leaf,  is  it  even  or  fcal- 
lop’d.  Where  thefe  inosculations  are  not  made,  there  we 
have  tio  Leaves ,  but  o^ly  a  company  of  Kamulets ,  as  in 
F  eiwel. 

(28.)  Every  B\id ,  befides  its  proper  Leaves ,  is  covered 
with  divers  kzvy-Pann'tcles ,  or  Surfoyls *,  which,  what  the 
'Leaves -ire.  to  one  another,  are  that  to  them  all,  A  Pro- 
teftor  trcm  the  injuries  of  the  Weather:  For  not  opening, 
except  gradually,  they  admit  not  the  Weather,  Wet,  Sun, or 
Air,  to  approach  the  Leaves,  except  by  degrees  relpcndent, 
and  as  they  are  leifurely  inur’d  to  bear  them.  Sometimes, 
befides  Surfoyls, there  aye  alfo  many  Interfoyls  fet  betwixt  the 
Leaves ,  from  the  Circumference  to  the  Centre  of  the  Bud  • 
as  in  the  Haxel.  And  fometimes  the  Membranes  of  the 
Leaves ,  by  continuation  in  their  firfl  forming,  are  drawn 
out  into  lb  naany  Mantles  or  Veils  r  as  in  Doc^s,  Snalpe- 
Weed,  &c.  ,  , 

(29.)  Upon  the  Leaves  of  divers  Plants,  two  Produftions 
(hew  themlelves  v\%  Hairs  and  Globulets :  Of  Hairs ,  only  one 
Kind  is  taken  notice  of,  altho’  they  are  various}  ordinarily 
they  are  plain,  which  when  fine  and  thick  fet,  as  on  mofl 
hairy  Buds •  or  fine  and  long,  as  on  thofe  of  the  Vine ,  we 
call  them  Down. 

But  fometimes  they  are  not  plain,  but  branched  out 
from  the  Bottom  to  the 'Top,  reciprocally  on  every  fide, 
in  fome  refemblance  to  a  Stag’s-Horn  }  as  in  Mullen .  And 
Sometimes  they  are  AJhat,  as  upon  Lavender ,  and  upon  fome 
other  Leaves,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Wild-Olive }  wherein 
every  Hair  riling  in  one  round  entire  Bafis  a  little  way  a- 
bove  the  Surface  of  the  Leaf,  is  then  difparted.  Star-like,  in¬ 
to  feveral  ;  four,  five,  or  fix  Points,  all  (landing  at  right 
Angles  with  thefaid  perpendicular  Bafe. 

Globulets  are  icen  ’  upon  Orach ,  both  Garden  and  Wild*, 
and  yet  more  plainly  on  Mercury,  or  Bonus  Henricus .  In 
thefe,  growing  aim  oft  upon  the  whole  Plant,  and  being  ve¬ 
ry  large,  they  are  by  all  taken  notice  of.  But  flridl  Obferva- 
tjon  difeevers,  that  thole  Globulets  arc  the  natural  and  con- 
(lant  Off-fprihg  of  very  many  ether  Plants.  Both  thele  G h- 
bulets ,  and  likew'ife  the  diverfity  of  Hairs,  I  find  the  Learned 
Mr.  Hook  has  already  obferved.  They  are  of  two  Kinds, 
franf parent,  as  upon  the  Leaves  of  Hyfop,  Mint ,  Baum,  and 
many  more;  White ,  as  upon  thofe  of  Germander,  Sage,  and 
others.  All  which,  tho’  the  naked  Eye  will  difeover,  yet 
by  the  help  of  Glajfes  we  may  obferve  mofl  difiinftly. 

(30.)  Nextour  Author  proceeds  to  the  Flowers,  in  which 
he  obferves  three  general  Parrs,  vir.  the  Empalement ,  the  Fi¬ 
liation,  and  the  Attire.  I  call  that  the  Empalement ,  fays  he, 
which  is  the  cutmo.fl  part  of  t’  e  Flower  er.clcfing  the  other 
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Th  c  Empalement  is  compounded  of  three  general  Parts 
the  the  Coy  tied ,  and  Lighms-  Body ;  each  Emptier, 

where  there  are  divers,  being  as  another  little  Leaf-,  as  ir 
thofe  of  a  Quince-Flower  (as  oft  as  they  happen  to  be  over 
grown)  is  well  feen.  As  likewife  in  the  Frimrofe ,  with  rhe 
Green  Flower,  commonly  fo  called,  tho*  by  miftake  ;  foi 
that  which  feems  to  be  the  Flower ,  is  only  the  more  fburifh- 
ing  Empalement ,  the  Flower  it  felf  being  White  ;  but  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  all  the  three  aforefaid  Parts  into  each  Emptier,  is 
difcoverable,  I  think,  no  where  better  than  in  an  Artichoke. 
which  is  a  true  Flower ,  and  whole  Emptier s  are  of  that  am¬ 
plitude,  as  fairly  to  (hew  them  all :  Asalfo,  that  the  Original 
of  the  Skin  of  each  Emptier  is  not  diftintt  from  that  of  the 
reft;  but  to  be  all  one  piece,  laid  in  fo  many  Plaits,  or  Du- 
plicatures,  as  there  are  Empders ,  from  the  outermoft  to  the 
inner  and  mod  central  Ones.  But  fome  Flowers  have  no  Em¬ 
pdcment  s,  as  Tulips ;  and  on  the  contrary,  Carnations  have 
not  only  an  Empdement ,  but  that  (for  more  firmitude)  of  one 


piece. 


(31.)  The  Foliation  of  the  F lower  is  alfo  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftantial  Nature  with  the  green  Leaf;  the  Membrane,  Pulp , 


and  Fibres  whereof,  being,  as  there,  lb  here ,  but  the 


and 


Lignous 


continuation  of  the  Skin ,  the  Cortical 
Bidies. 

As  upon  the  Green  Leaves,  fo  upon  the  Flowers  are  Globu¬ 
les  fometimes  feen ;  as  upon  the  Backfide  ol  that  of  Emela ; 
but  on  none  more  plainly  than  on  th  it  kind  of  Bl  atari  a  with 
the  white  Flower,  where  they  are  ail  tranl parent,  and  2 row-, 
mg  both  on  the  Stalk  and  Leaves  of  the  Flower,  eachftiew- 
ing]  ike  wife  its  Peduncle  whereon  it  is  erected. 

(32.)  The  Attire  of  a  Flower  our  Author  finds  to  be  of’ 
two  kinds,  vi%,  1.  Seminy  ;  and,  2.  Florid.  1.  That  which 
I  call  Seminy ,  is  made  up  of  two  general  Parts,'  Chives  and 
Seiner s,  one  upon  each  Chive. 

Thefe  Semets ,  efpecially  in  fome  Flowers,  look  Lite  (o  ma¬ 
ny  little  Seeds,  but  arc  quite  another  thing y  P  *  1  ;■  ; 
quiry,  I  find,  that  tho’ they  feem  to  be  ibiid,  yet  are  they 
really  hollow,  and  have  their  Concavity  fill’d  up  with  a  great 
number  of  minute  Particles,  in  the  form  era  load.,  .  .and 
tho’  this  be  common  to  all  Semets,  yet  in  fome,  and  putt 
cularly  in  thofe  of  a  Tulip,  being  larger,  is  more  diftinctty 

obfervab'e.  .  p  . 

Thefe  Semets  are  fometimes  faftened  fo,  as  to  hand  erect 
above  their  Chives,  as  thofe  ot  Lark-heel :  Seme  times,  a n cl 
I  think  ufually,  fo  as  to  hang  a  little  down  in  the  Manner  and 
Figure  of  a  Kidney,  its  in  Mallows.  Inch  Lee  01  tides, 
which  at  firft  are  entire,  at  laft  crack  afunder^fomctimcs 
with  a  fingle,  but  me  ft  times  with  a  double  Cleft  or  Cracky 
out  of  which  it  is  that  they  disburfe  their  Powders.  The  Par¬ 
ticles  of  thefe  Powders,  (tho  like  ot  Meal  or  o  hei 
;  *'  Du  ft  , 
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DuO)  appear  not  c-.aO.ly  to  have  any  regular  fliape;  yet  upon 
flri RObfervarion  (efpecially  with  the  abidance  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  Glafs)  it  appears  that  they  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  con¬ 
geries  of  fo  m.  •;  p*  ir  little  Globes  or  Globulets:  That 
which  obfeures  them  ■<$  their  being  fo  fmall.  In  Dogs  Mer- 
c.  •  v,  B wage,  and  very  many  Plants,  they  are  extreamly  fo. 
In  Mallows,  and  fome  others,  they  are  more  fairly  vilible. 

Some  of  tilde  Powders  are  yellow,  as  in  Dogs-Mercury , 
Godts-Kue ,  &c.  and  fome  of  other  Colours :  But  moft  of  them, 

I  think,  are  White ;  and  "hole  of  yellow  Henbane  very  ele¬ 
gant  ^  the  disburs’d  Powder  whereof,  to  the  naked  Eye,  is 
white  as  Snow  ^  but  through  a  Glafs  eachGlobulet  appears 
as  tranfparent  as  Cryftal. 

Secondly ,  The  Florid  Attire  is  vulgarly  known  by  the 
blind  and  rude  Name  of  Thrums  *  as  in  the  Flowers  of  Ma¬ 
rigolds,  Tan  fie,  &c.  Flow  adequate  its  impofition  is,  Obfervation 
will  determine :  For  the  feveral  Thrums ,  or  more  properly 
Suits,  whereof  the  Attire  is  made  up,  however  elfe  they  may 
differ  in  various  Flowers,  in  this  they  agree,  that  they  are 
ever  confident  of  more  than  one,  fometimes  of  two,  and  for 
the  mod  part  of  three  Pieces  (for  which  I  call  them  Suits) 
and  each  piece  of  a  different,  but  agreeable  and  comely 
form. 

The  outer  part  of  every  Suit,  is  its  Florit 5  whofe  Body  or 
Tube  is  divided  at  the  top,  iike  that  of  Cow/lip ,  into  divers 
difiinff  Leaves*,  lb  that  a  Flore  is  the  Epitome  of  a  Flower  $ 
and  is  all  the  Flower  that  many  Plants,  as  Mugwort ,  Tan  fie ,  and 
others,  have.  What  the  learned  Dr.  Brown  obferves  of  the 
Number  Five,  as  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Flower,  is  dill  more 
t  nicer  hilly  holding  in  thefe  of  the  Floret. 

Open  the  Expanfion  of  the  Floret,  the  next  part  of  the 
Suit,  is  from  within  its  Tube  brought  to  dgbt ,  which  we  may, 
with  refpeclto  that  within  it,  call  the  Sheath  :  For  this  alfb, 
like  the  Floret,  is  a  concave  Body,  in  its  fhape  very  well  re- 
femhling  the  Fiftulous  Pouches  of  Wafie-Kibon,  or  of  Dra- 

T}n' 

The  Sheath,  after  fome  time,  dividing  at  the  top,  from 
witlfn  is  concave,  the  third  and  innermod  part  of  the  Suit, 
the  Blade  advanceth  and  difplay  it  felf.  This  part 
is  not  hollow  as  the  other  two,  but  folid  ^  yet  at  its  Point 
(not  Originally,  but  after  fome  time)  is  evermore  divided  in¬ 
to  two  halves.  Upon  the  divificn  of  the  laid  Point,  there 
appears  (as  upon  the  opening  of  a  semet)  a  Powder 
of  Globulets ,  which  before  lay  enciofed  up  within  its  Clefts, 
and  are  cf  the  fame,  nature  with  thofe  of  a  Semet,  tho’noc 
fo  copious :  So  that  all  Flowers  have  their  Powders  or  Globu- 
,  lets.  Tiie  wh  le  Aitkc  may  in  Map  weed  Blewbottle,  dec.  be 
fbferved.  '  ‘ 


(35.)  Nexc 
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(33.)  Next  our  Author  proceeds  to  the  Fruit :  When 
he  obferves,  That  the  general  compofition  of  all  Fruits  i 
one,  that  is,  their  Ejfential  and  truly  Vital  Farts  are  in  a! 
the  fame,  and  but  the  continuation  oftfpfe  which  in  the  0 
ther  parts  of  a  Vegetable,  we  have  already  obierv’d.  Yet 
fays  he,  becaufe  by  the  different  Contticutions  gnd  Tinfturei 
ot  thefe  Parts,  divers  confiderably  different  Fruits  tefuJt ;  I 
Aid!  therefore  take  a  particular  view  of  the  more  known  and 
principalofthem,  viz .Apples,  Pears ,  r turns,  Nuts  and  Berries 

(34.)  An  Apple,  if  cut  tranfvers,  appears  contticuted  o! 
four  diftintt  Parts,  the  Pill,  the  Parenchyma,  Branchery  anc 
Core,  The  PiH  is  only  the  dilation  of  the  Skin  of  the  Bark 
in  the  Branch.  The  Pareneoyma,  when  full  ripe,  is  a  ten¬ 
der  delicate  Meat:  Yet  is  but  the  continuation  and  am 
plication,  or,  as  I  miy  fay,  the  fwelth  and  fuperbience 
of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Bari (;•  as  upon  the  ob fen  vat  ion  of  a 
young  Apple  is  evident.  The  Br archery  is  nothing  eife  bui 
the  Ramifications  of  the  Lignous-Body,  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  Parenchyma ;  the  greater  Branches  being  Jby  the  in- 
ofculations  of  the  lefs,  like  as  in  the  Leaf,  united  together. 
The  main  Branchei  are  ufually  fifteen  ;  ten  are  l’prcad  and 
diftributed  through  the  Parenchyma,  all  enarching  themfeives 
towards  the  Cork  or  Stool  of  the  Flower  ;  the  ether  five  run 
ning  Irom  the  in  a  direfter  Line,  at  latt  meet  the  for¬ 
mer  at  the  laid  Corky  2nd  are  there  ofcuUtcd  with  them, 
Thefe  five  are  originated  from  one  ;  which  runivng  along 
the  Centre  of  the  Stalky  and  part  of  the  Parenchyma  of  the 
Fruit,  is  therein  at  Iaff  divided.  To  thefe  the  Coats  of  the 
Kernels  are  fatten'd.  The  Coar  is  originated  from  the  Pith 
of  the  Branch  ',  for  the  Sap  finding  room  enough  in  the  Pa¬ 
renchyma ,  through  which  to  difpenee  it  felt  all  abroad,  quits 
the  Pith,  which  thereby  hardens  into  a  Core. 

35.  In  a  Pear  their  are  five  diftinft  parts,  the  Pill,  the 
Parenchyma,  Branchery t  Calculary ,  and  Acetaty,  The  three 
former  are  here  in  an  Apple  much  alike;  laving  that  here- 
the  inner,  or  Seed- Branches  are  ordinarily  ten,  wuercus  they 
arc  but  nve  in  an  Apple,  as  tvas  before  noted. 

Th c  Calculary  (molt  obfervable  in  rouch-cuttcd  or  Chock- 
Pears)  is  a  congeries  of  little  ttony  Knots:.  -  They  are  many 
of  them  difperfed  through  the  whole  Parenchyma ;  but  lv- 
ing  more  continuous  and  compaft  together,  towards  doe  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Pear,  lurround  the  Acetary  there  in  a  ferne- 
whet  Globular  form.  About  the  Stalk  they  (land  more  di- 
ftant ;  but  towards  the  Cork  or  Stool  of  the  Flower,  they  ft  ill 
grow  clofer,  and  there,  at  latt,  gather  (uhnott)  into  the 
firmitutcof  a  Plum-Scone. 

Within  the  Calculary  lies  the  Acetary  ;  Vs  of  a  forte; 
tafte,  and  (by  the  bounding  of  the  Calculary')  or  a  Globular 
Figure. 

(35.)  Tn  :i  Plum  (p  which  the  Cherry ,  Apricot,  Peach ,  &c. 
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ought  to  be  prefer’d)  there  are  four  diftinft  Parts,  the  Pill, 
the  Parenchyma,  Branchety  and  Stone.  The  Pill  and  Paren¬ 
chyma  are,  as  to  their  Original,  with  thefe  of  an  Apple  or 
Pear,  both  alike  :  As  likewife  the  Brancheiy  ;  but  differently 
ramified.  In  Plums, l  iuppofe  all, there  are  five  main  c ut-Bran- 
ches ,  which  run  along  the  Surface  of  the  Stone ,  from  the  Eafis 
to  the  Point  thereof;  four  cf  them  by  the  one  Ridge,  and 
one  by  the  other  cppofite  to  it.  In  an  Apricot  there  is  five 
alfo  •,  but  the  (ingle  Branch  runs  not  upon  the  Surface,  but 
through  the  Body  of  theSVone.  There  are  likewile  two  or 
three  fmaller  Eranchcs,  which  run  in  like  manner  under  the 
other  Ridge  for  fome  fpace,  and  then  advancing  into  the 
Parenchyma ,  therein  difperfe  themfelves.  Thefe  latter  fort 
in  Fetches  are  numerous  throughout:  But  notwithftanding 
the  different  dilpofition  of  the  Branches  of  the  Fruits  aibre- 
faid;  yet  is  there  one  Branch  difpos’d  in  one  ar.d  the  fame 
manner  in  them  all  :  The  entrance  hereof  into  the  Stone  is 
at  the  Bafis  ;  from  v\  hence  running  through  its  Body ,  and  iltll 
inclining  or  arching  it  felf  to  word  sits  concave,  is  at  laft,  a- 
bout  its  Cone ,  thereunto  emergent,  where  the  Coats  of  the 
Seed  are  appendent  to  it.  Of  the  Seed-Branch ,  it*s  therefore 
obfejrvab’e,  that  after  its  entrance  into  the  Fruit,  Tis  always 
pro’bng’d  therein  to  a  confiderable  length  •  as  is  teen , 
not  net  only  in  the  Apples ,  &c.  where  theSeei  Hards* 
pood  diffance  from  the  Stalk  ;  but  in  Plums  likewile,  where 
it  Hands  very  near  it;  in  that,  here  the  Seed-Branch,  as  is 
faid,  never  ftrikes  through  the  [Stone  into  the  Coats  of  the 
Seed  direftly,  but  above  its  Cone  or  remoter  end. 

The  Stone ,  tho’  it  feem  a  fingle  Body,  vet  it  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  difFercncor.es ;  The  inner  part  tnereof,  as  it  is 
by  far  the  thinneft,  fo  it  is  the  mod  Denfe,fiWhite,  Smooth, 
and  Simple.  The  Original  is  from  the  Pirn  ;  difficult,  but 
curious  to  obferve  :  For  the  Seed-Branch ,  nor  flriking  ds- 
reCfly  and  immediately  quite  through  the  Bafis  of  the  Score, 
but  in  the  manner  as  is  above  deferibed,  carries  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  Pith,  now  gather’d  round  about  it,  as  its 
Parenchyma,  along  with  it  felf;  .  which,  upon  its  entrance 
into  th>  Concave  of  the  Stone  about  its  farther  End,  is  there, 
in  parr,  fpread  all  over  ir,  as  the  Lining  thereof. 

(37.)  In  a  Nut,  to  which  an  Acorn  is  anabgus,  there  arc 
three  general  Parts,  vi%?  The  Cap,  Shell,  and  Pith.  The 
Cap  is  conflituted  of  a  Pill,  and  Parenchyma,  deriv'd  from 
the  £>.;>■  and  R  amulets  from  the  Lignous-Body  of  the  Branch . 
The  Shell  likewife  js  not  one  fimple  Body,  but  compounded. 
The  fuperficial  part  thereof  is  Originated  from  the  Pill  or  Sl(m 
ot  the  Cap ,  fronf  the  infide  whereof  it  is  in  a  Duplicature 
produc’d  and  fpread  over  the  Shell,  which  if  you  look  at 
the  Bafis  of  the  Shell,  is  farther  evident ;  for  that  being 
continuous  with  the  Parenchyma  of  the  CapA  without  the  in-* 
terpofure  of  the  Shin,  the  faid  fuperficial  Part  is  there 
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wanting .  The  thicker  and  inner  part  of  the  Sh  '  confifb 
of  the  fame  Parenchyma  as  that  of  the  Cap,  with  a  cor; 
lies  of  Precipitiations  till’d  up,  as  in  a  Stone  :  And  as  t 
Lignous  Body  is  branched  in  a  Stone,  fo,  with  tome  dit 
rcnce,  in  a  Shell.  The  outer  Branches,  or  Ramulets ,  ire  t: 
rnerous,  each  ritingout  of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  (dip,  a 
entring  the  ,S,/oe//  at  the  circumference  of  its  Batis,  and  ion 
ning  betwixt  its  fuperticial  and  inner  Parrs  towards  its  Co> 
in  a  Round.  The  inner,  or  Seed-Branch  is  tingle,  entring 
as  do  the  other,  at  the  Batis  of  the  Shell,,  but  at  the  Cent 
thereof  from  whence  it  runs  not  through  the  Shell,  as 
Plums,  through  the  Stone  but  through  the  Pith,  as  far  as  tl 
Cone,  where  the  Coats  of  the  Seed  hang  appendent 
it. 

(38.)  A  Berry, as  a  Goofeherry(to  which  Currans,  Grapes, Hipp 
&c.  are  to  be  referr’d)  confifls,  betides  the  Seed,  of  tl 
three  general  parts,  P ill,  Parenchyma  and  Branchery  :  Tl 
Pill  is  originated  as  in  the  foregoing  Fruits ;  the  P arench 
my  is  double,  as  likewife  in  fome  other  Berries  ■,  the  out: 
is  commonly,  together  with  the  Pill,  call’d  the  Skin,  an 
is  that  part  we  fpit  out,  being  of  a  foure  tatie.  As  the  P/ 
is  originated  from  the  outer,  fo  this  from  the  inner  part  c 
the  Bark  j  and  accordingly  the  Pores  thereof  may  heol 
ferved  plainly  of  a  like  fhape  with  thofe  both  of  the  Cort 
til  Body  and  Pith.  The  Inner  is  of  a  fweet  tafle,  and  is  th 
part  we  eat:  It  is  of  a  contiitution  fo  lax  and  tender,  as 
would  feem  to  be  only  a  thicker  or  jelly’d  Juice  •  altlu 
this  likewife  be  a  true  Parenchyma,  fomething  like  that  of  a 
Orange  or  Lemon,  with  its  Pores  all  fill'd  up  with  Liquoi 
The  Branchery  is  likewife  double  •,  the  Exterior  runs  betwi* 
the  Pill  and  outer  Parenchyma  in  arched  Lines, from  the  Stal 
to  the  Stool  of  the  Flower.  Thefe  outer  Branches,  tho’of  va 
rious  Number  at  the  -Stalk,  yet  at  the  Cork  are  ufuall 
ten  principal  ones  }  five  for  the  Leaf  of  the  Flower 
and  five  for  the  Chives.  The  inner  main  Branches  an 
two,  diametrically  oppotite  to  each  other,  and  at  the  Cork 
with  the  other  jnofculated.  From  thefe  two  are  Branched  o 
ther  fmailer,  every  cnc  having  a  Seed  appended  to  it,  whofi 
Coats  it  enters  by  a  double  Filament,  one  at  the  Batis,  tin 
other  at  the  Cone.  They  are  all  very  white  and  turgent,  anc 
by  a  fiant  cut  may  be  obferv’d  to  be  Concave  ^  thus  re 
prefenting  themfelves  Analogous  tofo  many  true  Spermatick 
l  reJJels. 

(39. )  Laftly,  our  Author  proceeds  to  its  State  of  Genera¬ 
tion  :  Wherein  he  takes  notice  of  what  was  either  not  di 
flinftly  exiftent,  or  not  fo  apparent,  or  not  fo  intelligible  ir 
its  State  of  Generation.  And  here  he  obferves,  That  the  twe 
general  Parts  of  the  Seed,  in  its  State  of  Generation ,  are  its 
Covers  and  Body.  The  Covers  in  this  State  are  ufual’y  four 
The  outmoft  we  may  call  the  Cafe  :  ’Tis  of  a  very  various 
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Drmj  fometimcs  a  Vouch,  as  in  Nafturtium,  Cochlear} a  •  fome- 
imes  a  Cod ,  as  in  Vulfe ,  G^/cgrf  ;  fomccimes  not  entire,  but 
arted,  or  otherwise  open,  as  in  Som7,  Kmt-Grafs ,  with  ma¬ 
ty  other  Forms  }  I  think  always  more  Heterogeneous  to  that 
)1:  theSfft/,  by  which  it  differs  from  the  proper  Coats.  To 
his  the  Cap  of  Nuts,  and  the  Parenchyma  of  Fruits,  are  Ana- 
ogous. 

The  two  next  are  properly  call’d  the  Coats  :  In  a  B can,  c- 
pecially,  and  the  like -,  (from  whence,  to  avoid  Confufion, 
he  Denomination  may  run  common  to  the  refponding  covers 
)f  other  Seeds.)  The  colour  of  the  outer  is  of  all  degrees, 
rom  white  to  the  blacknefs  of  Jet:  Its  Figure  fome- 
imesj Kidney’d,  as  in  Alcea,  B ehen,  Poppy-,  Triangular,  as  in 
?olygonatum ,  Sorrel -,  Triangulo-Spherical,  as  in  Mentha  Aid  if- 
a  Circular,  in  Lencoium ,  Amaranthus  Globular,  in  Napus 
Afpemld  -,  Oral,  in  Speculum  Veneris ,  Tithymalus  Semy-Globu- 
lar,  in  Cor  under-,  that  which  we  take  fora  fingle  round  Seed, 
aeing  a  Conjugation  of  two  5  Semy-O/al,  in  Auife,  Fennel 
daftal  in  Lafluca-,  Cylindrical,  as,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  Jaco- 
h&a  •  Pyramidal,  in  Geranium ,  Alth&a ,  &c.  with  many  other 
differences. 

5Tis  fometimes  glittering,  as  in  Speculum-Veheris  -,  rough- 
baft,  in  Catanance  -,  ftudded,  in  B ehen,  Blattaria  -,  Favous,  in 
P apever,  Antirrhinum ,  Lepidium  annuum ,  Alcea  vcficariaj  Hy- 
ofeiamus ,  and  many  more,  before  the  Seeds  have  lain  long 
by  }  Pounced,  in  P halangium  cret& ,  Lithofpermum  -,  Ramify’d, 
in  Ventaphyllum  fragiferum ,  Eretlum  tnajus  -,  refembiing  the 
Fibres  of  the  Ears  of  the  Hearty  fome  juft  Quinquinerval,  as  in 
Anifum ,  and  many  more,  the  LignausBody  being  in  five  mai ti 
Fibres  branched  therein. 

The  Covers  of  not  only  Quince-Seeds ,  and  thofe  cf  P fylli? 
urn,  (more  ufually  taken  notice  of)  but  thofe  alfo  of  Hormi- 
nnm ,  Naflurtium,  Emeu,  Camelina ,  Ocymum ,  and  divers  others, 
have  a  Mucilage  -,  which,  tho’  it  be  not  vifible  when  the -Seeds 
are  throughly  dry,  yet  lying  a  while  in  fome  warm  Li¬ 
quor,  or  only  on  the  Tongue,  it  fwelis  more  or  lefs,  and 
upon  them  all  Fairly  fhews  it  lei F.  On  that  of  Ocymum  it 
appears  grayifh  -,  on  the  other,  tranfparent  3  and  on  that  of 
N  Marti  uni  Horten fe  very  large-,  even  emulous  of  the  inner 
Pulp  furrov.nding  a  Goofcberry-Seed.  The  putting  of  Clary- 
Seed  into  the  Eye,  may  have  been  brought  into  ufe  from  this 
Mucilage ,  by  which  alone  it  may  become  Medicinal: 

All  Seeds  have  their  outer  Covers  open,  either  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  Foramen ,  as  in  Beans,  and  other  P ulfe,  as  has  been 
faid  or  from  breaking  off  the  Seed  from  its  Peduncle ,  cr 
Stool,  as  in  thofe  in  Cucumbers ,  Cycory,  &c.  or  by  the  enter¬ 
ing  and  paffage  of  a  Branch  or  Branches,  not  only  into 
the  Concave  thereof  near  the  Cone,  but  alfo  through  the 
Cone  it  iclf  as  in  Shells  and  Stones, 
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For  the  fake  o t  this  Aperture  it  is,  that  Acorns ,  Nuts>  Beans , 
Cucumbers ,  and  moft  other  Seeds,  are  in  their  Formation  16 
placed,  that  the  Radicle  Hill  ftandeth  next  to  it  ,  that,  upon 
Vegetation)  it  may  have  a  free  and  ready  paffage  into  the 
Mould. 

Thei  Original  of  the  outer  Cda(r,  though  from  parts  of 
the  fame  fubfhncial  Nature,  yet  is  differently  made.  In  a 
Plum,  the  Seed-Branch,  which  runs,  as  is  deferred,  through 
die  Stone,  is  not  naked  ;  but,  as  is  laid,  inverted  with  a 
thin  Parenchyma ,  which  it  carries  from  the  Stalk  along  with 
it  5  and  which,  by  the  Ramification  of  the  faid  Branch  with¬ 
in  the  Stone,  is  in  part  dilated  into  a  Coat.  That  of  a 
Bean  is  from  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Cod  ;  the  fuperficial  part 
of  which  Parenchyma ,  upon  the  Peduncle  of  the  Bean  becom¬ 
ing  a  thin  Cuticle ,  and  upon  the  Bean  it  felf,  a  cartilaginous 
Coat. 

Tne  Original  of  the  inner  Coat  of  the  Bean  is  likewife  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  laid  Parenchyma ,  which  firrt  is  Ipread 
into  a  long  Cake,  or  that  with  which  the  Seed-Branch  maketh 
the  Peduncle  of  die  Bean  ;  under  which  Cake,  there  is  ulu- 
ally  a  black  Part  or  Spot  ;  by  the  length  of  which,  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  Cake  is  next  infefted  into  the  outer  Coar, 
and  Ipread  all  over  the  Concave  thereof. 

This  inner  Coat,  tho*  when  the  Seed  grows  old  and  dry, 
5ds  fhrunk  up,  and  in  moll  Seeds  fo  far  as  fcarcely  to  be 
diferned  5  yet  in  its  firft  and  juvenile  Conrtitution,  is  a  very 
Spongy  and  Sappy  Body;  and  is  then  likewife  (as  the 
Womb  in  a  pregnant  Animal)  in  proportion  very  thick  and 
bulky  ;  in  a  B e'an,  even  as  one  of  the  Lobes  it  felf;  and  in  a 
Plum  or.  Apriot ,  I  think  I  may  fafely  fay,  fifty  times  thicker 
than  afterwards  when  it  is  dry’d  and  fhrunk  up,  and  can 
fcarcely  bediflinguifhed  from  the  upper  Coat:  Upon  which 
account  it  is,  in  this  Eflate,  a  true  and  fair  Parenchyma . 

In  this  Inner  Coat  in  a  Bean)  the  Lignous  Bid)1)  or  Seed* 
Branch)  is  diflributed  :  Sometimes,  as  in  French-beans ,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Coat;  as  it  is  in  a  Leaf:  In  the  great  Garden- 
bean)  upon  its  firll  entrance,  it  is  bipartite,  and  fo  in  the 
fniall  Branches  runs  along  the  Circumference  of  the  Goat, 
all  meeting  and  making  a  kind  of  Reticulation  againfl  the 
belly  of  the  Bean.  In  the  lame  manner  the  main  Branches 
in  the  outer  Coat  of  a  Kamel ,  circling  themfelves  on  both 
Hands,  from  the  place  of  their  firfl  entrance,  at  lafl  meet 
and  mutually  inofculate. 

The  fourth  and  innermoft  Couer,  we  may  call  the  Sccundine) 
ahe  fight  wheteof,  by  cutting  off  the  Coats  of  an  Infant-bean , 
at  the  Cone  thereof,  in  very  thin  Slices,  and  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  may  be  obtained.  While  unbroken,  ’tis  tranfparcnt; 
bchig  torn  and  taken  off,  it  gathers  up  into  the  likenefsot  a 
Jelly,  or  th  ic  we  call  the  Tredle  of  an  Egg,  when  over-boy I- 
cd.  ’  Tnis  Me.iibrant  in  larger  or*  elder  Beans  is  pot  to  be 
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found  did inft,  hut  becomes,  as  k  were,  the  Lining  of  the 
inner  Coat:  But  (as  far -as  our  enquiries  yet  dilcover)  it 
may  i«  mod  other  Seeds,  even  full  grown,  be  diftiudiy 
feen  5  as  in  thole  of  Cucumber ,  Cokcyntbis ,  Burdock,  Cart  ki¬ 
rn  urn,  Gromwel,  Endive,  Mallows,  &c.  Tis  ufually  fo  very 
$hin  in  the  above-named*,  as  very  difficult  to  be  difcoverech 
In  fome  Kernel .q  as  of  Apricots,  his  very  thick,  ai  d  in  iofne 
cither  Seeds :  That  all  thefehave  the  Analogy  of  one  and  the 
latne  cover,  which  I  call  the  Secondine,  is  moft  probably  ar- 
gfted  from  their  alike  Natures,  being  all  of  them  plain  fi  tri¬ 
ple  Membranes ,,  with  not  the?  lead  Fibre  of  the  Ligmus  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  Seed  Branch,  vifibly  diftributed  in  them,,  as  a  lib  from 
their  Contexture,  which  is  in  all  of  them  more  dofe. 

The  Concave  of  this  -Membrane  is  fill'd  with  a  moft  rranf* 
parent  Liquor,  cut  of  which  the  Seed  is  form'd,  as  in  cut¬ 
ting  a  petite  and  Infant- Be  an,  may  be  leen  *,  and  yet  better 
in  a  yourg  Wallnut •  In  Beans  I  have  c filer ved  it  to  turn, 
tipon  bciyling  into  a  tender  white  Coagklum, 

;  Through  this-  Membrane  the  Vgmus  Body,  hr  Sled  Branches 
diftributed  in  the  inner  Coat,  at  lalt  fhcot  downright  two 

(lender  • Fibres ,  like  two  Navels-  one  into  each  Lobe  of  the 

>  *  *  ,  /  ,  ^ 

j Bean.  The  places  where  the  find  Fibres  fhoot  into  the  Lrbes% 
are  near  the  Bafts  of  the  Radicle,  and  by  their  black iflmefs 
well  enough  rem  irk’d  :  But  the  Fibres  themfelves  are  lb  very 
fmall,'  asfCarceiy  to  be  difeerned  :  Yet  in  a  Lujlne  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  kind,  Both  the  places  Where  the  Navel  Fibres  ffroct  ifito 
the  Lobes  (which  here  from  the  Bafts  of  the  Radicle  is  .fnorb 
remote)  and  the  Fibres  themfeives  are  fairly  vi'fibleb  For  the 
Seed  Brand',  upon  its  entrance  into  the  Coat  of  the  Lupine^ 
is  prefently  divided  into  two  main  Branches,  and  thofe  two 
into  other Jefs  ■,  whereof  fome  underff,  others  aloft,  tuna- 
long  the  <voat,"  and  fowardi  its  other  end  meet  and  in- 
ofculate,  whereabout  two  op  polite,'  lhallow,  rounds  and 
moft  minute  Cavities  (anfwefable  to  two  Specks)  -of  a  cor- 
tilagincns  glofs,  one  in  either  Lobe  may  be  obferyed  v-  which 
Specks  are  the  ends  of  the  laid  Navel-  Fibres,  upon  the  ripe¬ 
ning  of  the  Seed  thefe  broken  off.  Thefe  Fibres,  from  the 
fiapef  ffeibs  of  each  Lobe,  defeehd  a  little  way  direftly  down, 
prefently  each  is  divided  into ,  two  Branches,  one.  diftfi. 
buted  into  the  Lobes,  the  other- into  the  Radicle,  an  ft.  Plum?? 
in  the  manner  as  in  Num.  7.  of  this  Para rgi  was  fhewm 

(40.)  Our  ingenious  Author  having  thus  tar  confidered  the 

ftruthure  of  all  the  Parts  Of  a  Plant,  in  t&d  natural  ordef  ,cf 

their  Vegetation  ;  he  proceeds  more  particularly  to  f'hevv  the 

method  of  their  YegCtatlorfi-  And  here  he  cbjerxes,  chat  the 

Coiirfe  of  fhe  Sap  (ma  PlaHt)  is  by  three  different  paftsof 

the  Plant,  viz.  The  Pith,  the  Wood,  and  the  Bark  ;  • 

.  Firff  the  Pith,  by  which  the  Sap  moveth  the  fir  it  Year, 

and  only  the  fir  It  Year.'  Or,  it  is  Fropriuyn  qu&'to  yrtvdeg  to 

the  Phh  of  every  Aonuat-growth,*  and  to  the  Pith  o(  tp.cfg, 

& 
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growth  only,  to  be  lucculent.  That  is,  whether  ot  a  Sprout 
from  a  Seed,  cr  of  a  Sucker  from  a  Root,  or  ot  a  Cyon  from  a 
Branch  :  The  Pith  is  always  found  the  firll  Year  full  ot  Sap  jj 
but  the  lecond  Year  the  lame  individual  Pith  always  becomes, 
dry,  and  fo  continues  ever  after. 

the  fccond  Part  by  which  the  Sap  moves  fub  forma  Lu 
quins,  is  the  Wood.  Which  yet  is  not  in  all  Plants ,  but  only 
in  fame,  and  vifibly  in  few  •,  as  in  the  Vine  :  in  which,  1 
jay,  the  Sap  doth  visibly  afeend  by  the  Wood.  Atid  this  it 
doth  not  only  the  firfl  Year,  but  eve<y  Year,  lo  long  as  the 
Vine  continues  to  grow.  TJut  altflo’  this  afeent  ifot  theSrtp) 
by  the  Wood,  be  eyery  Year,  yet  is  it  dry  in  the  Spring  tor 
ab'Hit  the  lpace  of  a  Month,  fciJ.  in  March  and  April , 
There  are  many  other  Trees  betides  the  Vine ,  wherein  at 
the  lame  time  of  the  Year  (and,  perhaps,  in  all  other  Trees  a 
little  before  or  after)  wherein,  I  lay,  the  Sap  afeendeth  (cho 
not  fo  copiouflv,  yet)  chidiy  by  the  Wood,  tor  taking  a 
Branch  of  two  or  three  Years  old,  fuppofe  of  Sallow,  and 
having  deft  cut  it  tranlVerfly,  if  th e  Bark  he  then  in  the  fame 
manner  crufhed  lbmewhat  hard  with  the  back  ot  a  Knife, 
near  the  newly  cut  end,  the  Sap  will  very  plainly  rife  up 
out  of  the  utmoft  Ring  ofth c  Wood.  And  if  it  be  cruined 
in  the  fame  manner,  about  an  Inch  lower,  it  will  afeenc 
out  of  every  Ring  of  Wood  to  the  Centre.  Yet  at  the  fame 
time  (which  is  to  be  nored)  there  aarifeth  no  Sap  at  all  oui 
of  the  Bar^  Which  thews  the  Error  of  that  lo  commoi 
Opinion,  That  the  Sap  always  rifeth  betwixt  the  Wood  and  th 
Bark.:  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  it  rifeth  neithei 
betwixt  the  Wood  and  Bark,  nor in  the  Bark,  hut  only  in  th< 
Wood. 

The  third  Part  by  which  the  Sap  attends,  is  the  Bark ,  a 
may  be  oblerved  in  alrnoft  any  Branch ,  cut  crofs  in  the  Jati 
Spring  and  Summer  ;  either  as  the  Sap  ilfueth  Tpontancoufly 
er  upon  cruihing  as  aforefaid.  So  that  when  the  Sap  ceal 
eth  to  afeend,  fub  forma  Li  quotas,  by  the  Wood,  then  it  be 
gins  to  afeend  by  the  Bark . 

(41.)  Eelides  the  difference  in  Time,  the  Original  Parts  b 
which  thefe  two  Saps  albcnd,  are  divers.  Fey  in  the  Bar. 
it  afeendeth  vifibly,  only  by  the  Sap  Veffels ,  whereas  in  th 
Wood,  it  afcends  only  by  the  Air-Vejfels.  , 

•  (42.)  Lathy,  our  Author  obferves,  That  the  Sap-Vejfels  be 
gin  to  be  formed  in  the  Spring;  but  the  Air-Veffels  not  ti 
the  latter  end  of  Summer,  or  thereabouts,  at  leafi,  they  ap 
pear  not  till  about  that  time. 

Thus  far  I  have  abridg’d  the  Obfervations  of  the  ingemoi 
Mr.  Grew ;  I  (hall  add  tome  Obfervations  (proper  for  th 
Paragraph)  out  of  our  Author. 

(43J  All  Seeds  that  I  know  (fays  Mr.  Sharrock)  ha> 
within  their  covers  aftually  a  Neb  [which  Mr.  Grew  calls 
R.tdittb  V.  S.  Obf  4.  andjO  which  anfweri  w  A  Root,  whit 
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is  ; oyned  to  Leaves  more  or  Iefs  in  number  •  betwixt  the 
Stales  of  (or  amidft)  thefe  Leaves  there  is  a  Bud,  Eye,  or 
Germeh,  juft  oppoftte  to  the  Neb ,  or  initial  Root ,  but  by  rea¬ 
son  of  itsim-iIJnefs,  it  is  fcarce  difcernable  in  many  Seeds,  till 
it  begins  to  grow* 

(44.)M°ft  Plants  in  their  coming  up^Iiave  only  iwo^Leaves 
actually  joyh’d  to  their  Neb,  which  are  commonly  very  un¬ 
like  the  common  Leaves  of  the  Plant  (and  therefore,  are 
called  Dijfinular-Leaves)  of  this  fort  are  the  Flowers  of  the 
Sun ,  Ediffarum  Clypeatum ,  Cucumbers ,  Melons,  Amarantkus, 
ThijUes ,  Thlafpies ,  Mallows  of  divers  kinds.  Arch- Angels,  Spur- 
ges,  Nettles,  Clary ,  Orach ,  Dill ,  &c»  Parjley  has  alfo  two 
Dijjimilar  Leaves,  but  not  much  fo*  And  Melilot  has  two 
Dijjimilar  Leaves  *  and  one,,  if  I  miftake  nop*  Similar*  . 

(45*)  Some  Plants  have  more  than  two  Dijjimilar  Leaves 
at  their  coming  up-  as  Crejfes  have  fix.  And  fume  Plants 
have  but  one  Dijjimilar  Leaf,  as  Anemonies,  Tulips,  Vritellarics $ 
and  all  the  bulbous  Spring  Flowers  that  I  have  obfervedl 

(4 <50  I  have  taken  notice,  that  Carnations  come  up,  fome- 
:imes  with  three,  fometimes  with  four  Leaves,  tko5.  the 
moft  have  but  two,  and  it  is  Mr.  Bobarh  Okfervathn,  That 
fuch  as  come  up  with  more  than  two  Leaves,  prove  double 
Flowers ,  which  it  it  generally  holds  true,  it  were  a  Com- 
penduous  way  to  weed  out  all  the  reft  at  their  ftrft  coining 
LjPj  to  avoid  the  labour  of  Culture  of  fuch  Plants-,  as  in 
he  end  will  net  prove  advantageous  for  Profit  or 
Pleafure* 

(470  If  I  am  asked,  Whether  each  Seed  has  a  corfrpleat 
Elleqce  and  diftinft  Form  of  its  own  ?  Nay,  further,  whe- 
her  it  be  a  true  and  perfeft  Plant  ?  I  muft  anfyyer,  That  t 
)aye  found  it  fo  to.  be,  even  more  than  an  Egg  a  living  Crea- 
ure,  and  immediately  nourifhable  :  It  has  Root  to  grOw  » 
^ody  to  bear  the  port  of  the  Plant  \  Bark  ,to  direft  the  Sap 
nto  all  its  parts  and  Get  men  Or  Bud  to  fecute  the  means 
>r  future  growth,  and  to  fiioot  forth  Leaves  *,  which  is  all. 
nd  Ibmewhat  more  than  in  the  Winter  the  fturdieft  Oak 
an  boa  ft  oh.  Were,  it  not  fo,  I  confefs,  that  fof  all  the 
ways  of  Produced,  explain’d  either  by  Sir  ke- 
elm  Digby,  or  other  our  noble  Wits  \  I  fee  no  fteafon  why; 
even  granting  the  Sun,  dud  all  the  Elements  to  have  the 
operations  fuppofd  by  them)  their  Oak  ffiotdd'  not.  bear 
ippins  as  well  as  Acorns  $  or  why  an  Acorn  fttould  not  pro.* 
uce  a  Tree  (with  Leases  like  a  Cabbage,  as  well  as  thole. 
'roP^.  i°yhc  Oak  t  For  thofe  general  Caufes  they  afe  Wont 
3  alledge,  feem  not  to  me,  nor  to  ahv  rcafonable  Man,  fur- 
tie^r  w  Produce  the  particular,  Specification  of  thole  fns* 
y  thoufand  Plants',  that  jit  all  grounds  and  Climates,  Con* 
flue  and  keep  their  Natures,  and  produce  their  Own  Kidd, 
Whottt  iny  notable  difference, 
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(48.)  The  manner  cf  the  growth  of  Plants  from  the  Seed 
is  oblerved  to  be  thus-,  by  convenient  moifture  and  heat 
the  Neb .[or  Radicle]  flrikes  through  the  Covers,  and  goesdi- 
rertiy  duwn  (if  not  impeded)  in  Earth  or  Water,  a  conve¬ 
nient  way,  crdinarly  two  or  three  Inches,  in  which  time 
the  heaves  either  rowled  up,  or  otherwife  inclos’d  (my  Au¬ 
thor  means  the  Plume)  break  their  bonds,  and  explicate 
themlelves,  being  lifted  commonly  a  little  higher  by  th< 
growth  of  the  Stalky  or  lengthen’d  Neb  and  you  may  ob- 
Erve,  that  the  growth  aboveground,  at  the  firft  motion  up¬ 
ward,  is  nothing  proportionable  to  its  motion  downwards 
which  ccntruditfs  Sir  Kenelme  Dfby’s  Hypothecs,  inhisDif 
icourfe  of  the  Vegetation  of  Plants ,  Fag.  18,  and  1 9.  v\  he  re 
'he  luppoles,  that  upwards,  and  towards  the  Air,  will  b< 
the  lpecdicft  as  well  as  gieaKlt  growth  ot  a  Plant  *,  hi: 
Keafon  is,  becaule  that  way  it  meets  the  leaft  refiftance 
Bur,  tho’  I  am  Iorh  a  Perfon  fo  excellently  learned  Ihoulc 
be  found  fniftaken  in  any  Circumftance yet,  in  all  nr 
Expeiie/ce,  I  find,  that  a  Bean ,  or  any  other  Seed  that 
know*  being  laid,  luppofe,  half  an  Inch  under  the  Surf  ac< 
or  the  Earth,  will,  at  its  growth,  ftrikea  Root  two  Inc  he 
downward,  to  one  Inch  it  grows  upward. 

(49.)  It  is  proved,  by  Experience,  that  there  is  ever; 
Year  a  new  Coat  of  Wood  made  to  every  thriving  Tree,  b; 
aypofrion  of  Sap,  hardned  into  a  thin  Board  (as  I  ma; 
call  it)  infomuch,  that  I  have  known  divers  Woodmen*,  tha 
foould  boldly  after c  the  determinate  number  of  Years,  tha 
any  Oak ,  or  other  Wood  has  thrived  in,  by  the  number  c 
thofe  feveral  d'iftinft  Rings  of  Wood ,  that  are  to  be  count 
cd  from  the  middle  or  centre  of  the  Tree,  to  the  outfid 
of  it,  it  being  credited  (and  that  I  think  with  Reafon)  tha 
every  one  of  thole  Rings  role  Irom  the  appofed  and  hard 
i.cd  Sap  of  every  feveral  Year. 

(5o.)Asto  the  Situation  of  the  Leaves  of  Plants /he  learne 
Dr.  Beoivn  has  made  the  Quincunx  famous ,  which  ma 
with  as  great  aptnefs  be  applied  (and,  I  think,  more  un 
vcrlhlly)  to  the  Situation  of  Buds  or  Germcns. 

This  Figure  (called  the  Quincunx  )  has  its  name  fro: 
the  numeral  Letter  Y.  becaule  the  Points  therein  are  tl 
lame  w>tb  the  Points,  or  Angles  in  the  laid  Letter  ar 
becaule,  that  as  the  Letter  is  capable  of  infinite  Multip; 
cations  lo  is  the  Figure,  and  both  in  not  unlike  Fafhion 
the  Number  thus,  V.  X.  XX,  XXX.  The  Figure  thus, 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  this  Qu’mnvx  I  fhall  propofe  three  forts ,  1.  Tl 
thicket,  as  in  the.  Figure  a,  The  thinner  and  lefs  full  1 
Pe  tits,  are  either  obliquely  fet,  as  in  the  Figure  b.  or  mo 
ihaic,  as  ia  ttic  Figure  £ 
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The  mod  thick  fort  of  Quincunx,  has  its  Examples  rather 
in  Leaves  chan  Buds  *,  for  after  this  manner  Hand  the  Leaves 
upon  mod:  Mirragms  and  LHies ,  divers  Spurges  and  Sedums , 
<?n  which  it  is  mod  vifible  when  the  Plants  run  up  to  Seed. 
Triclynadam ,  Spurge- Laurel,  Marfi-Malhws, when  the  Scock  is 
exceeding  rank  and  big,  for  otherwife  it  is  (indeed  with  the 
regulations  of  the  third  Figure  :  The  Leaves  Fir-Tree,  Pine- 
Tree ,  &c. 

The  fecond,  or  oblique,  and  (ingle  Quincutmx,  may,  for 
the  mod  part,  be  obferved,  hath  in  the  Buds  and  Leaves  that 
rife  from  Trees,  and  fitch  other  , Plants  whole  Scflv  are 
round  ;  as  in  the  Oak, Elm,  Hazel,  Apples,  Pimps, Cherries, Pears, 
Willows ,  Sallows ,  Ofiers ,  Blac\-Tmn, Waite- Tuo>  n,  Gojfe-berrie. , 
Curran's,  Rifes,  Fennel ,  Cichvry ,  Tai  files  of  mod  forts,  Deep, 
Burdocks,  Southern-wood,  Rue ,  Sefeli-sdithiopicuffl,  Sweet- 
Maud  Pin,  corn  iron- Mercury,  Dulcamara. 

1  find  indeed,  the  learned  Gajfendus  to  have  put  Apples 
among  thole  Plants,  whole  Leaves  arife  front  the  Stalk 
without  order.  Prodeunt  folia  in  qaibufdam  fine  or  dm 
at'  in  Mails,  in  quibufdam  ordinate  ut  in  Rofa.  But  every 
Man’s  Eye  (that  marketh  the  (ituation  of  a  Bud  upon  any 
frelh  (hoot  of  an  Apple,  that  contains  Buds  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  Quincunx )  will  be  flushed,  that  I  have  not  err’d 
in  my  Obfervation  :  Nor  do  I  account  item  Error,  that  [ 
f  fftrm  the  Buds  of  Rofes  and  Apples  to  cbferve  the  fame  nut  - 
ner  of  the  Quincunx.  The  caufe  why  Gajfendus  s  Gofer- 
vatton  differs  from  mine,  is,  Fil'd,  That  he  observe 4  net 
the  Figure  of  the  Eruption  of  the  Buds  in  Apples,  nor,  in¬ 
truth,  in  Rofes.  Secondly,  his  Notion  of  a  Leaf  and  mine, 
is  different  j  l  take  thofe  parts  for  feveral  Divinors  of  the 
lime  Leaf,  which  he  accounts  for  didinct  Leaves  :  For 
wbatLever  (land's  upon  that  Stalk  which  covers  die  Bad, 
if,  in  my  account,  part  of  the  Leaf,  because  the (e  parts  all 
meet  together  in  one  Stalk,  fall  together  in  the  Winter,  and 
the  edges  of  the  Stalk  deems  dilated  at  cii<p  end  where  it  joins 
to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree.  And  the  like  Diviuons  of  Leaves 
may  be  feen  in  divers  other  Plants  As  in  Tinjy ,  Celandine., 
Arfeniint*  Afgitnony ,  Valerian ,  and  in' divers  [Leaves  of  Treis 

1  3  as 
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as  in  the  Afh-Tree,  Wallnut,  and  very  many  others.  And  if 
any  one  would  obferve  the  order  of  Leaves,  what  I  have 
let  d  own  hereof  Buds,  will  give  him  light  in  his  inquiry. 
For  moft  times,  (tho’  not  always)  the  Leaves  and  Buds  Hand 
in  the  fame  order. 

The  Third  direct  and  oblong  Quincunx,  is  moll  obferved  in 
plants  of  a  fquar-Stalk.  as  Water- Be  tony,  Fig-Wort,  Lavander , 
Mints,  St*  John's  Wort ,  Chwns-all-heal  Rhuf-Myrti folium, 
Mother-Wort ,  Nep,  Colus-Jovis,  Yet  ’ris  not  un frequently 
feen  on  other  Stalks  alfo,  as  the  Sycamore,  Elder ,  Maple, 
Dog-Tree,  Afl),  fly  fop.  Nettles,  Hemp,  Willow-Weeds,  Tree- 
Spurge,  French-Mercury,  and  Scamony  of  Montpelier. 

And  "tis  obferved,  That  in  divers  of  thofe  Plants  whole 
Stalks  are  fet  with  Joynts,  and  thofe  Joynts  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  circle  of  Leaves,  proper  to  each  Plant,  contrary  to  the 
Quircunxial  Situation-  the  Germcns  notwithftanding  are 
found  to  follow  the  order  of  this  Jaft  mentioned  Quincunx  as 
may  be  feen  in  Madder,  Goofe-Grafs,  and  Ladies-Bedjbaw. 

'  And  generally  the  Leaves  that  ftand  not  according  to 
the  Quincunx,  either  Hand  in  Joynts,  in  the  fafhion  of  the 
Burgii.ih-Crofs,  as  on  nvoft  forts  of  Madder,  Ladies-Bed - 
jlraw,  Crofs-Wort,  Wood- Pi  oof  &c.  or  in  feme  other  profita¬ 
ble,  fit  arid  beautiful  Pofture.  ■ 1 ' 

I  may  give  notice,  That  to  find  thefc  Methods,  and  to  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  Eye,  a  profitable  way  may  be  to  clip  off 
the  Stalks  of  the  Tcaves  near  the  Branch,  efpecially  in  the 
firfl  and  meft  thick  fort  of  Quincunx:  In  the  fecond  more 
fm&te  Quincunx,  it  may  not  beamifs  to 'flit  tke  Bark  and 
take  it  off;  for  it  being  laid  flat  and  plain,  the  Quincunxi- 
dl  order  will  the  better  appear  ;  The  third  lort  is  viflble 
to  the  Eye,  as  the  plants  grow.  Thefe  eight  Ufl  Obferva- 
fnns  out  of  Mr.  Sharrock’s  ingenious  Treitifc,  call'd,  The 
fl.  firry  of  the  Vropagating  and  Improvement  of  Vegetables.- 
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PARAGRAPH  If. 

Experiments  and  Observations  of  Sow¬ 
ing  of  Seeds ,  See. 

I.  Of  Seeds  growing  that  are  Worm-eaten. 

TIs  obferv’d  of  all  great  Seeds  •  ( [Means ,  Peafe ,  Kidney- 
Beans ,  Lupines',  Sic.  )  that  tho  the  Pull'e,  or  thick 
part  of  the  Grain  (Mr.  Grew  calls  it  the  Parenchyma)  peril h, 
7.  e.  be  Rotten,  or  Worm-eaten  }  yet,  if  the  Neb  and  finally 
Leaves  (Mr.  Grew  calls  it  the  Radicle  and  Flume)  be  entire, 
the  Seed  may  profper  •,  as  I  have  feen  Field-Beans,  that  have 
been  eaten  through  with  Worms ,  prove  good  thriving  Seed. 
Mr.  SharrockV  Hiflory  of  the  Propagation  and  Improvement  of 
Vegetables. 

2.  Of  Sowing  of  Colliflower  and  Cabrage-oav/. 

Colli  flowers  and  Cabbages  are  commonly  Sown  about  mid 
February  ■,  but  ’tis  obferv'd  by  all  I  have  enquired  of,  that  the 
lefs  of  the  Winter  the  Cabbage ,  or  Colliflower s  feel,  the  more 
fubjeft  they  are  to  Caterpillars.  (/W  therefore  fame  fo>v  them 
with  good  fuc cefs  in  Autumn ,  and  Jo  they  have  ytwg  Plants  is 
jet  out  in  the  Spring .)  Mr.  Shamrock  ibidem. 

3.  Of  Sowing  Beans  and  Peafe... 

Some  Gardens  will  fow  Beans  and  Peafe  about  Chr.iflmts 
or  foon  after  •  but  uulels  the  Ground  be  ficuuted  towards 
the  Sun,  it  dignifies  nothing  to  Sow  lo  early  for  I  have  je- 
v  rad  times  objerved  (in  Ground  chac  lay  inclining  to  the 
N  irth)  Beans  and  Peafe  Sown  aj:  the  latter  end  of  Mard\ 
or  April,  haye  been  ripe  full  as  loon  as  (and  have  corner  up 
much  thicker  than)  thole  that  were  Sown  (in  the  lame 
Ground)  in  January,  or  February.  Per  Aeithorcum. 

4.  Of  Sowing  j 'ever al  Sects-  in  the  fame  Bed . 

It  may  be  a  Queflion,  whether,  there  is  not,  m  fomc  Cafes, 
r  ore  caution  tube  ulc-d,  and'  in  others,  more  improvement 
to  be  made,  than  is  vulgarly  imagin'd  in  the  letting  of  Plants 
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of  different  Natures  in  greater  Propinquity  or  Diftance.  For 
ir  is  an  Obfervatim  of  the  I.eariied  Gajfendus,  that  not  only 
hot  Hearbs  are  made  ’more  cold,  or  brought  nearer  to  a 
temperament,  by  being  Sow’d  or  Planted  in  a  cold  Soyl, 
and  cold  Herbs  made  more  hot,  by  being  Planted  in  a  hoc 
Soyl  j  but  alfo,  that  cold  Herbs  being  Sow’d  nearer  het  ones, 
become  more  temperate,  e.  g.  That  the  coldnefs  of  the  Let¬ 
tuce  is  correfted  by  being  Sow’d  among  Onions.  And  in  the 
fame  place  he  adds,  That  if  you  fet  White  Hellebore,  or  the 
Herb  Mercury  near  a  Vine ,  the  Grapes  will  acquire  a  purging 
Faculty.  Lib.  de  Plants  Cap.  g .  de  'Facultdtibus  Plant  arum. 

'  '  a  '•  .  ... 

$.  Another  of  the  fame , 

It  is  an  Obfervatim  of  Dodon&us  concerning  the  Raphanus 
Mont  anus,  or  great  Mount  ain-Radijh  •  That  is  has  been  found 
by  Experience  j  That  this  Plant  doth  hinder  the  growing  of 
the  Vine,  and  being-  planted  near  it,  doth  caule  the  Vine 
to  ftarve,.  or  wither  away.  H/Jhria  Planter mn.  Lib.  5.  Cap, 

V'  -  ■  ■  • 


6.  Another  of  the  fame. 


Pliny  alTerts  the  fame  thing  concerning  Vines  •,  his  words 
arc,  Quay  undam  Plantarum  odor  Led  it  Vites ,  &c.  e.  The 
Nature  of  fome  Plan's  is,  not  to  kill  and  deftroy  Trees  ouc 
of  hand,  but  only  to  hurt  cr  offend  them,  either  with  tlteir 
Smell,  ..or  elfe  with  the  mixture  of  their  own  Juice  with  their 
Sap.  Thus  the  Radifi)  and  the  Lawrel  do  hurt  the  Vine,  it 
they  grow  near  it ;  for  by  Experience  is  it  found,  that  if  the 
Vine  do  grow  near  unto  Radi/k ,  or  Lairrcl,  •  fhe  will  turn 
her  fclf  away  from  them,  as  the’  fhe  cculd  net  abide  their 
ftrong  Breath,  &c.  Hip.  Nat.  Lib.  17.  Cap.  24.  <  •.  v..: 


St  cepjng 


Corn, 


£?V.  in  feme  Liquor 
be  Sown. 


before  it 


Ey  the  help  of  plain  Salt  Peter  (fays  my  Author)  diluted  in 
^  -’tec  add  other  ft  earthly  Subfiance  that  nray  familiarize- 
it  a  Hale  with  the  Corn,  I  Save  tirade  the  barreneji 1  Ground  far 
cur-go  the  Rickejh  irt  producing  a  plentiful  H/rvcft. 

'•I  hgvo  pen  Hcmp  Secd  leaked  in  thi  s  Licuotir,  that  has  in 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Doctrine  at  Paris ,  do  fhl| 
keep  by  them  for  a  Monument,  a  Plant  of  Early,  confiftin^ 
of  249  Stalks ,  fpringing  from  one  Root  or  Grain  ,  in 
which  they  counted  above!  1 8000  Grains  of  Early.  '  ^Gr 
is  it  barely  the  Salt-Peter  imbib’d  in  the  Seed,  or  Root,  that 
caufeth  this  fertility  5  no,  that  would  be  foon'exhaufted  and 
could  not  furnifh  matter  to  fo  vafr  a  Progeny.  The  Salt¬ 
peter  there,  is  like  a  Magnet  which  attracteth  a  like  Salt  that 
fecund ateth  the  Air  ;  for  as  the  Cosmopolite  faid,  There  is  in 
the  Air  a  hidden  Food  of  Life.  This  Spirit  then  that  is  in 
the  Air,  is  drawn  (as  it  were  by  a  Load-Stone)  by  a  lalgie 
Liquor  that  is  imbibed  into  the  Seed. 

In  a  Villa  at  Rome ,  I  Sow’d  Lome  Early  thus  prepar’d  *  and  * 
what  with  the  Dew,  and  what  with  the  Air,  and  what’ with 
the  Sun,  I  fhould  in  the  Morning  (by  that  time  the  Sun  had 
dryed  up  the  fuperfluous  Moifttirc)  fee  fproutings  up  of  a 
pure  Salt- Peter,  of  a  prodigious  height  all  about,  and  0- 

ver  the  Seed  that  lay  Tightly  cover’d  with  the  Ioofe  Mould. 

They  would  be  above  an  Inch,  nay,  two  Inches  long,  of  the 
purefr  Chryftalihe  Salt-Peter  that  could  be  Teen.  And  it  1$ 
upon  this  Principle,  that  the  Pope  in  his  State,'  and  the  old 
Duke  of  Bavaria  in  his,  did  firfr  make,  and  then  noupilh 
Miner  of  Salt-Peter  ;  whofe  Roots  and  quarries  are  far  dif- 
fernt  from  other  Minerals,  for  they  are  under  foot  in  the 
Earth,  but  thefe over  our  heads  in  the  Air.  This  is  a  pure 
Extract  drawn  by  the  Sun-Beams,  from  all  the  Bodies  that 
he  darteth  his  Rays  upon,  and  fublimed  up  to  fuch  a  height 
of  place  as  leaveth  ail  Feculence  behind  it,  and  is  there^ in 
that  exalted  Region  baked,  and  incorporated'  with  theie 
very  Beams  themfelves,  which  did  refine  this  Extract  out 
of  itsdroffy  Oar. 

And  it  appears  by  the  ancient  Georgicks,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  keeping  Seeds  in  Salt-Peter,  is  no  new  Invention. 

Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  fsventes, 

Et  Ni tropins,  py  nigra  per funder e  amurca, 

G randier  ut fetus  filiqPis  fallacibiis  effei, 

Et  cgiamxis  igni  cxiguo  proper  of  a  wader  ent. 

Virgil  Georgic.  r; 

I  have  fee n  many  to  anoint  their  Seed  with  Nitre  firtt, 
then  I  ecs  of  CyJ,  to  Ip  read.  ‘  *  ' 

Whence  larger  Grain  the  empty  Husks  did  fill. 

Which,  with  foft  head  did  into  ripenefs  fwell. 

*.h:  KsnelnvDigbyfr  Hiftory  of  the  Vegetation  of  Plants. 
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3.  Another  of  the  fame . 

I  have  heard  fome  ftudious  Practifers  very  confidently  af¬ 
firm, -That  if  you  ffeep  your  Corn  for  fome  certain  Hours  (but 
I  could  never  yet  rind  them  all  agree  in  the  Time  ^  for  lbnie 
preferibe  twelve  Hours,  fome  eighteen,  and  feme  thirty  fix, 
you  may  try  them  all,  and  keep  the  bell  j)  in  Water,  wherein 
good  ffore  of  Cow-Vung  has  been  imbib'd  for  certain  days, 
(which  Time  you  muff  a!fo  fearch,  if  you  mean  to  be  an  ex¬ 
act  Matter)  every  day  flirring  the  fame  (once  or  twice)  to¬ 
gether,  before  you  lay  in  your  Corn  •,  and  after  this  prepa¬ 
ration,  you  Sow  the  fame  (tho*  in  barren  Grounds)  you  Hull 
have  a  moft  rich  and  plentiful  Crop. 

But  this  kind  of  Practice,  I  have  heardy  both  maintain’d 
and  impugn’d,  both  by  Reafon  and  Experience,  and  that  by 
Men  of  good  Judgment  on  both  fides  j  but  if  I  fhould  give 
you  mine  own  Experience  herein,  I  muff  needs  coniefs, 
that  I  could  never  yet  find  any  Truth  m  this  Secret,  or  any 
apparent  difference  between  Corn  thus  Husbanded,  and 
that  which  grew  without  any  fuch  help  •  yet  will  I  not- 
ffor  the  credit  of  the  Reporters )  altogether  diferedit  the 
Invention,  for  that,  perad venture,  might  fail  in  the  Nature 
of  the  Grain,  or  in  the  time  of  the  imbibition-  Sir  Hugh 
Platt V  Jewel-Houfey  of  Art  and  Nature. 

9.  Another  of  the  fame. 

I  have  another  Experiment  of  this  to  fet  down,  which, 
becaufe  it  was  the  praftice  of  a  Spiritual  Lord  ( chat  died 
lately,  and  fell  out  very  happily,  as  l  have  been  credibly  in- 
firmed  by  one  of  his  efpecial  Officers,  who,  with  divers  o- 
thers,  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  the  fame  •,  J  I  will  publilh 
the  fame  unto  ail  Posterity,  under  fuch  Credit,  as  I  my  felf 
did  rirfi  receive  it.  And  therefore,  whereas  before  fV.  5V 
Obf.  8 .)  you  fieeped  your  Corn  in  Water,  which  had  foak- 
ed  out  the  Strength  or  Salt  of  the-  Dung  ^  you  mull  now 
mingle  your  Dung,  your  \yater,  and  your  Corn  together, 
in  a  large  Yeflel,  flirring  die  fame  well  together  ( with  a 
Staff )  for  one  whole  Hour  at  leaf! ;  this  work  you  may  be¬ 
gin  in  the  Afternoon,  aud  towards  I^yening  you  muff  re¬ 
new  the  Agitation,  for  half  an  hour  or  more  3  then  let 
thefe  Subfhnces  repofe  themfclves  all  the  Night  following, 
und  in  the  Morning,  or  fomecim.  the  next  day,  you  muff 
let  the  Water  pafs  aw^y  by  a  Tap,  according  tome  manner  cf 
tht  Salt- Peter  Men:  ’  And  when  ^iie  Liquour  is  liirficienrly . 
drain’d,  then  Mingle  the  Corn  and  Dung  throu  .hly  well  ro 
gedier,  and  after  Sow  the  Dun^  iyid  Corn  fo  mixed,  in  a 

barren 
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barren  and  hungry  Mould,  and  you  ftull  have  as  rich  a 
Crop  as  if  the  Ground  it'  lelf  had.  been  dunged  before. 
This  Experiment  was  rpade  in  a  hartlefs  piece  of  Ground, 
which  lacked  alfo  one  Tilthy  and  which  no  Man  durd  ever 
adventure  to  Sow  with  any  Grain,  and  yet  my  Lord  Rilhop 
did,  by  this  means,  attain  to  a  mod  plentiful  Wheat  Hamit 
Sir  Hugh  Platt,  ibidem, 

10  Another  of  the  fame . 

I  have  heard  of  a  filly  Swain,  who  palling  over  an  Arm 
pf  the  Sea,  with  his  Seed-Corn  in  a  Sack,  by  mifchance  at 
the  Landing,  his  Sack  fell  into  the  Water,  and  fo  his  Corn 
being  left  there  till  the  low  Water ,  became  fomewhar 
hrakifh  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  necefTity  of  the  Man,  as  that  he 
f  notwithftanding  he  was  out  of  all  hope  to  have  any  good 
lucceis  thereby,  yet  not  being  able  to  buy  any  other,  he J  be¬ 
llow'd  die  fame  Wheat  upon  his  Plow’d  Grounds,  by  the 
Advice  of  a  Gentleman  of  good  Worfhip  f'from  whom  I 
received  the  Report  thereof )  and  in  fine,  whesj  the  Harveft 
Time  came  about,  he  Reaped  a  rich  Crop  of  goodly  Wheat, 
fuch  as  in  that  Year  none  of  his  Neighbours  had  the  like.. 
Sir  Hugh  Yhtt  ibidem. 

11.  Another  of  the  fame . 

Mr.  Platt  gives  us  a  procefs  of  keeping  Corn  out  of 
Johdr.nes  Baptifta  Porta ,  which  he  pretends  to  caufe  a  won¬ 
derful  Increafe,  which  is,  To  ta\e  the  Corn  out  of  the  middle 
cf  the  Ear,  and  bathe  it  in  facet  Oyntment ,  made  with  the  Fat 
of  old  Goats ,  being  mixed  with  Racchus  and  Vulcan,  £  which 
our  Author  interprets  to  be  Goats  Dung,  the  older  the  better, 
moifined  with  Wine,  or  new  Mud,  or,  I  rather  judge,  Lees  of 
Wine]  let  their  f oft  and  even  laid  Bed  be  gently  warm'd:  [Which, 
he  alio  interprets  to  be  the  digging  of  the  Land  5  and  by 
warming,  its  probable  he  means  Soyling  or  Watering  it  with 
fome  prepared  rich  Liquor.]  See  ' Mr,  Piatt V  Adamh  Tool  re¬ 
viv'd. 

12.  Another  of  the  [ante. 

The  following  compounded  Licjtreur  is  ipuch  commended, 
t tnd  affirm'd  to  be  Experimented  by  the  Author,  for  deeping 
or  Corn  •  which  is  thus,  Pour  into  Quick  and  Unflaked 
Lime,  as  much  Water  as  lufficeth  to  make  it  fwim  four  Inches 
abo^e  the  Lime;  and  unto  ten  pounds  of  the faid  Water 
poui  ed  off,  mix  one  pound  of  Aqua  Vit<xy  and  in  that  Liquor 

fteep. 
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ftcep'or  foak  Wheat,  or  other  Corn  twenty  four  Hours*, 
which  being  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  or  in  the  Air,  fteep  again  in 
the  fame  Liquour  twenty  four  Hours  more,  and  do  it  like- 
wife  the  third  time  ;  afterwards  Sow  them  a  great  diftance 
one  from  another,  vi$.  about  the  diftance  of  a  Foot  between 
each  Grain  ;  foone  Grain  will  produce  30,  35,  38,42,  nay, 
$2  Ears,  and  thofe  very  fruitful,  with  a  Stalk  equalling  the 
Stature  of  a  Man  in  height.  Hartlib's  Legacy . 

13.  Another  of  the  fame. 

There  was  Wheat  fteeped  in  Water,  mixed  with  Cow -Dung ; 
other  In  Water,  mixed  with  Horfe-Dung  -,  other  in  Water, 
mixed  with  Chalk,  powder’d',  other  in  Water,  mixed  wither; 
other  in  Water,  mixed  with  Afhes  *,  other  in  Water ,  mixed  w  ith 
Bay-Salt  ;  other  in  Claret-Wine  ;  other  in  Vrine  •,  other  in 
Malm  fey  ;  other  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  The  proportion  of  the 
mixture  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  Ingredients  to  tb  eWater-,  five 
that  there  was  not  of  the  Salt  above  an  eighth  part.  The 
Vrine  and^j  Wines ,  and  Spirit  of  Wine ,  were  fimple  without 
mixture  of'  Water.  The  time  of  the  Steeping  was  twelve 
Hours.  The  time  of  the  Year  Ottober.  There  was  alfo  o  - 
ther  Wheat  Sown  Vnfteeped ,  but  water’d  twice  a  Day  with 
warm  Water .  There  was  alio  other  Wheat  Sown  Simple,  to 
compare  it  with  the  reft.  The  event  was,  that  thefe  that 
were  in  the  'mixture  of  Dung,  and  Vrine,  and  Soot,  Chalk , 
Afhes  and  Salt,  cam£  up  within  fix  Days :  And  tftofe  t^iat 
afterwards  prov’d  the  higheft,  thickeft,  and  moft  Iuftv, 
were,  hr  ft  the  Vrine,  and  then  the  Dungs  ■,  next  the  Chal\, 
next  the  Soot,  next  the  Afhes,  next  the  Salt,  text  the  Wheat 
Sample  of  it  left,  Vnjleeped  and  Vnwate.cd  •  next  the  Water¬ 
ed  twice  a  day  with  warm  Water-,  next  the  Claret-Wine.  So 
that  thefe  three  laft  were  flower  in  coming  up  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  Wheat  of  it felfo,  and  this  Culture  did  rather  retard 
than  advance.  As  for  thofe  that  were  fteeped  in  Malmfey, 
and  Spirit  of  Wine,  they  came  not  up  at  all. 

This  is  a  rich  Experiment  for  Profit ;  for,  moft  of  the 
Steepings  are  cheap  things ;  and  the  good nefs  of  the  Crop  is 
a  great  matter  of  Gain;  and ’cis  likely  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Crop  will  anfwer  the  earlinefs  of  the  coming  up,  both  being 
from  the  vigour  of  the  Seed. 

This  Experiment  would  be  tried  in  other  Grains ,  Seeds  and 
Kernels  :  For  it  may  be  fomc  Steeping  may  agree  beft  with 
Time  Seeds.  It  would  be  tried  alfo  with  Rons  Steeped  a- 
before,  but  for  fonger  time.  It  wrould  be  tried  alfo  in  feve 
r-il  Seffohs  of  the  Tear,  cfjaecially  the  Spring .  Lord  Bacon’- 
Sjtva  Sylvarum. 
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14.  Of  chufing  Com  for  Seed . 

We  fee,  fays  may.  Author,  that  mod  Men  will  make  choice 
of  the  faired,  freed,  plumped,  and  weightieft  Wheat  tor 
Seed,  and  they  think  that  they  do  well  in  it  ;  but  oblerve 
it  better,  and  make  other  tryals  of  it,  and  fee  what  wKI 
come  of  it.  Is  the  Fatted  Ox,  or  Cow  bed  to  keep  /  Eut 
to  indance  in  my  own  Element ;  Do  the  fatted  docks  of 
Bees  prove  better,  or  the  mod  Fruitful  ?  No  furely,  I  find 
that  good  middling  Stocks  that  are  mending,  prove  bed,  and 
fwarm  oftened  •  and  the  very  fat  ones  prove  leaner,  and 
fometimes  die,  but  feldom  fwarm.  It  is  the  fame  in  this  Cale, 
when  Wheat  is  at  the  bed,  it  doth  foon  decay,  and  become 
worfe,  yea,  naught,  and  worfe  then  naught.  You  fhall  fee 
ic  come  up  in  great  Plenty,  Blades  enough  and  Straw  enough, 
and  fhoots  the  Ear,  and  has  its  Corn  in  the  Ear,  but  ic 
fuddenly  perilheth,  and  dies  in  the  Ear,  and  becomes  naught, 
vile,  dud*  worfe  than  the  Earth,  and  of  no  ule,  putrifyd, 
dead  and  gone.  You  may  fee  it  at  a  dand,  and  dead  in  the 
Ear,  she  Ear  gaping  and  daring,  much  differing  from 
the  other  shat  has  Life  and  Vigour  in  it.  And  if  the  Lard 
be  not  in  very  good  heart,  much  of  your  Wheat  will  be  thus 
fpoil’d,  and  the  more  comes  up,  the  greater  bulk,  the  more 
will  peridi  and  become  black,  and  will  foil  all  your  good 
Wheat  in  Thrafhing,  and  will  make  it  black  at  the  ends  5 
and  it  has  a  damp  and  faimifh  fmell  with  ic  ;  and,  I  think, 
is  not  wholefome  to  Eat*,  therefore  pick,  or  leafe  it  out  of 
the  Sheaf  before  you  Thrafh  ic,  or  you  had  need  wafh  ic 
well,  and  dry  it  after  it  is  Thrafhed,  before  you  eat  it. 
Therefore  when  your  Wheat  is  very  fair,  plump  and  weigh¬ 
ty,  ufe  that  rather  to  fpend  in  your  Houfe ;  for  ic  )ieids 
more  and  better  Flower  *,  but  for  Seed  chufe  a  middle  free, 
not  fo  great,  nor  yet  of  the  dualled  Rank,  but  of  a  middle 
fort. 

Another  Reafon  to  prove  that  Wheat,  when  ic  is  at  the 
bed  decays,  and  that  the  middle  fixe  is  bed  for  Seed,  yen 
may  fee  in  this  following  Experiment,  fays  my  Aushor*,  bur, 
I  haveinferted  that  Experiment  in  Paragraph  10,  Objervati.n 
6.  of  this  Chapter,  as  being  ipore  proper  for  that  place.  JUT* 
1 fc  mnantf  Lib  2.  Chap.  4. 

15.  Of  Liming  of  Corn. 

There  is  a  Procedure  mention’d  ( among  Mr  Speed1  sN  >te< ) 
for  li  ning  Corn  that  carries  a  good  probability  of  advan¬ 
tage  with  ic.  Fird,  The  Grain  was  deep’d  in  drong  BriuC 
of  Salt  ( that  would  bear  an  Egg^)  for  twenty  four  Hours; 

and 
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and  then  being  laid  Stratum  fuper  Stratum  \\i  hIime.{Tthat.is3 
there  was  laid  a  layttof  Cornfirft,  and  then  a  Layer  orLimej 
then  again  aLayer  ofCorn- ^rJtheLime  cleaved  to  theWheat. 
and  was  Sowed  on  Ground,  not  worth  two  Shillings  an  Acre  ; 
theEffeft  was,  That  it  bore  as  good  a  Crop  of  Wheat  as  ever 
was  feen  in  England,  arid  afterwards  three  Crops  a  Year  ot 
Clover  exceeding  good,  one  whereof  was  equal  in  value  to  a 
Crop  of  Wheat :  This  being  matter  of  Fab},  I  believe  it  as 
to  improvement  by  fertility,  becaufe  the  Brine  works  very 
•confiderably  in  fmali  proportion,  and  Lime  in  this  conjun¬ 
cture  may  do  weE,  both  to  Fertility  and  defence  of  the 
Grain  againft  Grubs,  and  Infefts;  and  Worms  that  abide  In 
the  Earth.  Sbanock  ubi  jupra , 

16.  Of  the  change  of  Seed. 

The  change  of  Seed  from  Grounds  of- a  tontrary  Nature, 
is,  by  the  Experience  of  HUsband-men,  found  to  be  a  very 
advantageous  Improvement, <and  is  thought  to  prevent  Smutti- 
refs.  Tis  the  cUfiom  in  Buckingbamfliire,  for  rhofe  of  the 
Vile,  to  buy  their  Seed  Irom  the  Chiltern,  on  this  account; 
and  this  Experiment  is  found  profitable  in  Wheat,  Barlpi 
Feafe,  and  all  Held  Grains,  and  not  lo  only,  but  alfo  in  Gar- 
•  den-fiants.  S  bar  rock  ibidem. 

17.  Of  mingling  "Salt  with  Corn  when  Sowed. 

Before  you  Sow  your  Ground^  do  but  only  mingle  two 
BufheJs  of  BayS  tti  wich  four  Bulhels  of  Winter-Grain,  and 
fo  difperfe  them  together  upon  the  Ground,  and  you  fhail 
find  a  good  Increale  of  Corn,  and  the  Land  it  iclt  much 
meliorated  and  cleared  -of  Weeds,  as  J have  been  very  credr- 
v.  bly  inform’d,  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  ubi  fupra. 

18.  Of  the  early  or  late  Sowing  vf  Corn,  &c, 

Corn,  or  arfy  other  Grain,  theJonger  it  continues  in  the 
Ground,  or  the  earlier  it  is  Sown,  Ceteris  Paribus,  the  bet¬ 
ter  laden  it  is,  and  flit  Berry  more  Plump,  Full,  and  Weigh¬ 
ty,  and  ot  ftronger  nourifhment  *,  as  for  Example,  Winter 
Oars  better  than  Summer  Oats,  Beans  fet  in  February,  thar 
thofe  fet  in  Match,*  &q.  ("This  Obfervation  my  Author  af 
firms  to  have  receiv’d  from  his  honour’d  Friend  Mr.  Walto 
Efq*,of  Cuckfield,c M.  Jia/s  Coltettion  of  Englijl 
tiords. 
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19.  Of  a  new  'fixity  off  lacing  Oxen  in  a  Flow. 

My  honoured  Friend,  Walter  Barrel,  Efq;  of  CUckffietd, 
in  Suffix,  ufes  to  Plow  with  his  Oxen  end-ways,  or  all  in 
one  File,  and  not  Yoaked  by  pairs  $  whereby  he  finds  a 
double  Advantage,  i.  He,  by  this  means,  lofeth  no  part  of 
the  ftrength  of  any  Ox,  whereas  Breft wife  it  is  very  hard* 
fo  evenly  to  match  them,  as  that  a  great  part  of  the  ftrength 
of  fome  of  them  be  not  rendred  ufelefs.  ,2.  In  this  way,  a 
wet  and  clay  Ground  is  not  fo  much  poached  by  the  Feet  of 
the  Oxen.  Mr.  Ray,  ibidem . 

20.  Of  Sowing  Anni'feed. 

i\  ■ 

Anni-Secds  may  be  propagated  in  England,  as  fpbte  have  al¬ 
ready  Experienced,  by  Sowing  them  in  February,  between  the 
Full  andChange  of  the  Moon,  then  ftrew  new  Horfe  Dung  up- 
on[them,  to  defend  them  from  the  Frofts.  Thofe  will  ripen 
about  Bartholomew- Tide;  then  alfo  may  you  Sow  again  for 
the  next  Year.  Syftema  Agriculture 


PARAGRAPH  III. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  (f 
Manuring,  Dunging  and  Soyling  of 
I  and:  And  alfo  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Soyl  proper  for  federal  Vegeta¬ 
bles : 

1.  Of  the  Soyl  bejl  for  Beans. 

BEans  require  a  low  deep  Ground  and  Waterilh,  not  a 
dry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  Soyl ;  this  is  true  of  Field,  or 
Horfe  Beans  •  thd  I  \  fir  ft  took  notice±of  the  great  difference 
in  our  London  Gardens,  where  the  Labourers,  for  rheir  own 
eating,  would  give  a  third  part  more  for  a  Meafure  of  Beans 
from  the  former,  than  from  the  latter  Soyl,  who  allured 
me,  that  from  the  fame  Seed  and  Care,  Garden  Beans  have 
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much  more  Meal,  Pulp,  or  Kernel,  and  thinner  skins  in  the 
mcift,  than  in  the  dryer  and  lefs  waterilh  Ground.  At 
SharrockV  Hijlory  of  the  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Ve¬ 
getables. 

2.  Of  the  goodnejs  of  Dungs  u  offing  okay  with 

Rain.  1 

All  thofe  fimpl£  Sots  which  leave  their  Muck  Heaps  abroad 
ahd  fubjett  to  the  Weather,  fhew  themfelves  to  be  bui 
mean  Husband-men:  For  the  Rain  which  tails  upon  thof 
Dung  Hills ,  doth  wafh  away  the  Salt  which  ditldlves  wi?2! 
the  Mciihure;  whereby  the  Dung  being  afterwards  laid  a 
broad  upon  the  Land,  doth  little  or  no  good.  But  it  yoi 
will  net  believe  .We,  then  mark  how  the  Husband-man  carry¬ 
ing  his  Dung  to  the  Field,  leaves  each  Load  in  a  heap  j  and  l 
while  after  contesand  fpreads  it  equally  all  over  the  Ground 
and  afterwards  when  the  fame  Field  happens  to,  be  Sowed 
with  Corn,  thou  jhalt  always  find  the  Corn  jo  be  mon 
green  and  rank  in  thofe  places,  where  the  fame  heaps  were 
Irrft  laid  f  after  they  have  layn  there  tibme  reafonablc  time . 
than  in  any  other  place  in  all  the  Ground  befides :  And 
this  comes  to  pafs  by  reafon  that  the  Rain  which  fell  upor 
them, carried  the  Salt  through  them  into  the  Ground,  which 
was  under  tliem.S’/r  HughPIattV  Jewel  Houle  of  Art  and  Nature 

3.  Of  JO  e^fl fridge  or  Burn  beating  cf  Land. 

I  Obferved in  a  parcel  of  H  Id-Land  of  about  three  Acr?s. 
Denfhired,  or  Burnt-beaten,  in  a  very  hot  and  dry  Spring 
of  it  felf  naturally  Earren  •,  and  alter  the  burning  and 
fpreadin'g  of  the  Allies,  where  was  the  fertile  Salt  deprav’c 
of  ics  corrofive  llerile  Quality,  die  Land  was  Plough’d  ver) 
fhallow,  and  Early  Soiv’d  therein  about  the  beginning  ol 
M;,  in  die  very  Afhes  as  it  were  (no  Rain  tailing  from  the 
very  beginning  of  cutting  the  Tuft)  yet,  in  thirty  fix  hour; 
the  Bwfy  was  Hint  forth,  and  tne  Ground  cotouf’c?  greer 
iherewichk  Air.  WorlidgeV  Syfiema  Agriculture. 


4.  Of  B  irriing  of  Lands* 

The  Burning  of  L0d,  or  any  other  Operation  of  it 
Fire ,  feems  to  be  the  greateft,  tho5  not  the  rnoft  univerfa 
Advantage  to  moil  of  our  Barren,  Poor  and  Hungry  Lands 
as  well  dry  as  wet:  The  Burning  of  the  Ground  it  felf  teeth 
co  U_\oi  yery  artfitnr  ufe ;  as  appears  by  Virgil. 
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■S’oe/x?  ftcriles  incendire  profnit  ctgros .  Georgia 

,  And  Burning  of  Wood,  and  other  comhuftible  Materials  oit 
Land,  is  praftifed  among  the  Americans ,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  Land  ;  which  is  an  Argument  as  well  of  their 
Natural  Ingenuity,  as  of  the  Excellency  and  Advantage  of 
the  Improvement,  Gage V  Surve  y  of  the  Weft-Indies , 

y  ;  i  •  y 

5.  Of  Pigeons-Dungo 

.  f  *  v  !  •  1  >'  1  ~ 

We  find  Experimentally ,  fays  my  Author,  Tha t  Pigeons-Dung 
Sown  by  the  Hand  on  Wheat,  or  Early,  mightily  advantageth 
it. 

And  again,  Pigeons,  or  Hens -Dung,  fays  he,  is  incompara¬ 
ble,  one  Load  is  worth  ten  Load  of  other  Dungs  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  ufually  Sown  on  Wheat  for  Barly )  that  hech  a  fa? 
off,  and  not  eafily  to  be  helped  j  ’cis  extraordinary  like  wife 
on  a  Hop-Garden* 

A  Load  of  Pigeons-Dung  is  more  worth  than  twenty  Shih 
lings  in  many  parts ;  a  very  excellent  Soyl  for  a  cold 
natur’d  Land-.-  1 

/  have  caus’d  it  to  be  Sown  by  Hand  after  the  Grain  il 
Sown,  and  in  the  fame  manner,,  and  then  Harrow’d  in  with 
the  Grain,  and  received  a  very  great  Increafe  on  poor 
Land,  t  .  .  .  :  I  ■ 

,  I  have  known,  faith  Platt ,  a  Load  of.  Pigbons-Dkpg  fetch3* 
ed  fixteen  Miles,  and  a  Load  of  Coals  given  for  it,  which  hi 
the  Soyi  whence  it  was  fetched,  would  have  done  faore 
hurt  than  good  for  the  Manuring  of  Land ;  yet  where  it  was 
carried^  it  did  as  much  good  for  the  Fertilizing  of  Land,  as 
double  the  Charges :  In  one  Soyl  it  cur’d  the  Barrennefs,  and 
in  the  other  it  Poyfoned  the  Fertility,  Mr .  WorlidgeV  Syfte* 
ma  Agriculture. 

6.  Of  Soot  and  Pigeons-Dung, 

.,.v  . ;  :  .»  ! 

Z'oot  and.  Pigeons-Dung  abounds  much  with  volatile  Salt  ;  and 
f  have  this  fear  ( upon  a  cold,  moift  Clay J  feen  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Grafs  thereby,  it  being  only  flrewki  thin  oti 
the  Grafs,  before  the  Spring;  bnt  of  the  tvtd,  the  Bool 
was  the  bef  h  Mr.  Sharrock  uhi  fuprac 


T»  Of  Burning  Hop-HaWrn,  &c.  to  apply 
Hills  of  d  Hop  Garden, 

,  there  c*n  no  better  ufe  be  itticte  bf  combfcftibie;  Matter*^ 
td  burn  them  and  efpeeially  of  the  rfawiri  or  Strings  61 
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Hops,  which  burnt  in  the  Hop-Garden,  and  the  paring  of  the 
Turfs  cn  the  fide  of  the  Garden,  or  elfe where,  or  any  o- 
tlicr  Earth  calf  over  it  as  it  burns,  and  then  mere  Havvm 
over  that,  and  mere  Earth  on  chat,  as  they  ufe  to  fay.  Stra¬ 
tum  fupcr  fir  alum,  till  all  be  done,  either  in  one  or  feveral 
places,  will  make  lo  excellent  a  Compcft,  to  be  applied  to 
the  H  p-Hills,  that  none  can  exceed  it  *,  which  1  my  f elf 
have  done.  Air.  Wcrlidge,  ubi  fupra . 

8,  Of  Fern,  or  Brakes  to  mend  Flop 'Gardens 

with. 

I  cculd,  fays  my  Author,  name  a  Torkfhire  Knight,  who 
beftows  Fan,  orB rakes  f'unrottedj  in  fomegoed  thicknefs, 
throughout  all  the  Allies  of  his  Hop-Garden,  whereby  both  the 
Roots  of  his  Plants,  are  kept  the  moilfer  and  alfo,  he  doth 
Yearly  gather  a  rich  Mould,  out  of  his  Alleys,  to  amend  and 
better  his  Hip-Hills  withal.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ubi  fupra. 

\  \  y 

9.  Of  Salt  Sowed  at  Clapham. 

What  Ihould  I  fpeak  of  him,  that  of  his  own  Mother- 
•  Wit,  bow’d  a  Cufhel  of  Salt,  long  lince,  upon  a  fmall 
patch  of  Early  Ground,  at  Clapham ,  which,  to  this  day,  re- 
m.nns  mere  frc-fh  and  green,  all  full  of  Swarth,  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  Field  about  it.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ubi  fupra.  . 

io,  Of  brakifh  Sands  2 fed  for  Dung. 

I  muff  add,  fays  my  Author,  the  daily  and  ufeful  Praftice 
c.f  the  Weft  parts  or  this  Land,  where  the  people  ( to 
their  great  Charge  im  Carriage J  convey  the  Saltifn  bands 
to  their  Barren  Grounds,  whereof  feme  of  them  lie  five 
Miles  diftant  form  the  Sea,  And  yet  they  find  the  fame  ex¬ 
ceeding  profitable,  for  that  their  inheritance  is  inrichedfor 
many  Years  together.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ubi  fupra. 

1 1 .  Of  the  Brine  of  Salt  Pits. 

,  g  £  ■  •  ■  •>  ,  oNJi 

It  is  a  common  Experiment ,  which  has  long  time,  in  the 

view  of  many  perfons,  been  Yearly  practiced  in  the  Fields, 
near  atftoyning  to  the  Sale  pits  at  Nantwich  -y  where,  upon 
the  fall  of  any  great  quantity  of  Land- Water  into  their 
Pits,  being  forced  to  empty,  and  throw  out  all  the  trelh 
water,  which  always  floateth  upon  the  Erine,  and  to  beftouv 
the  fame  ia  Inch  places  asareneareft,  and  therewith  alfo 

;  emptying 
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impcying  fome  of  the  Brine  with  the  frefh  Watery  they  find, 
n  time,  this  Earth  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  thcfe  bracks 
fh  Waters,  that  no  Soyl  or  Dung  is  comparable  to  it 
or  the  Manuring  of  their  Grounds.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  nil 
upra « 


i2.  Qf  Soap  Allies. 


Becautf,  £ay&  my  Author  *  I  would  be  loth  to  leave  the 
hoft  Renowned  City  of  England  (wherein  I  was  born)  with- 
>ut  fome  further  and  Tweeter  help  for  her  barren  Grounds* 
han  1  he  lias  hitherto  been  acquainted  with,  and  for  that  I 
laily  fee  a  niofl  i ich  Commodity  trampl'd  under,  foot,  and 
ondemned  of  all  Men  ^  I  hold  my  felf  even  bound  in  Con- 
bience,  for  my  Country's  good,  not  to  hide  the  fame  any 
inger,  but  rather  to  pubiifh  all  fuch  profitable  Ufes  thereof, 
s  T  conceive  my  felf,  or  have  learnt  of  others. 

The  matter  which  I  mean, is  the  wafle  Soap-Jfbesjwhichoai‘ 
oap-Eoyicrs,  for  the  molt  part,  will  give  tor  the  Carriage* 
nd  fome  of  them  do  pay  for  the  Carriage ,  when  they  are 
onvey’d  from  their  Houles.  And  here  it  may  be  no  ih£me 
)r  -us  to  acknowledge  the  Flemmings  (who  are  generally  acc¬ 
ounted  the  mod  .skilful  and  painful  Husbandmen  of  all 
ope)  to  be  our  firfl  Teachers  to  the  ufe  of  them  :  Nay,  it  is 
i.ther  a  great  lname  to  us,  that  we  cannot  be  provoked 
:ho  for  our  own  profit )  to  imitate  their  Example*  who 
ave  fo  many  Years  enriched  chemfelves  thereby*  and  ka¥& 
f  late  Years,  been  forced  to  leave  them,  to  their  greae 
ofs.  .  ,  *  x  ,, 

As  to  their  good  Opinion  (and  profitable  life)  of  them,  i 
link  we  need  no  further  Argument  to  maintain  it,  than  the 
rice  which  they  gave  for  them  to  the  Soap-Boylers,  which 
have  credibly  heard  was  three  Shillings,  or  ten  Groats  i 
oad,  befides  the  Carriage  of  them  into  their  own  Coun° 


7*  .  .  .  ;  ,  •  .  .  i 

And  yet  if  the  infinite  extenfioii  of  them,  the  Oafie  charge 

f  bellowing  of  them,  together  with  their  elpecial  Nature 
t  fuppreffing  of  Weeds,  be  well  weigh’d  and  confider’d* 
re  fhall  find  them  to  be  much  cheaper  of  that  price*  than  any. 
immon  Soyl,  or  Stable  Dung  whatfoever;  .  For  how  cheap; 
>ever  our  other  Soyl  be,  yet  the  tratifporting. thereof  from 
lace  to  place  fir  the  Land  lie  at  any  diflance)  doth  make, 
fo  chargeable*  that  the  poorer  lore  of  Farmers,  in  many/ 
laces  of  this  Realm,  ,  \vill  fcarce  afford  the  Carriage  thereof 
)  their  Grounds,  though  they  might  have  the  fame  freely 
wen  them*  whereas  two  Load  of  thefe  Alhes,  Or  there-* 
aouts,  being  fufftcient  for  an  Acre  of  Arable  Ground,  is  foefi 
eltow’d  by  the  Labour  Of  one  Mad,  without  the  help  of 
■Cher  Cart  or  Horlef  For  the  manner  about  Bruges  id 

K  £  £hwdii'& 
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Flanders ,  was,  f  after  they  had  fown  the  fame  with  Grain) 
to  ft  row  thefe  Aihes  thereon  with  their  Hands,  till  the 
Ground  feem  white  with  it,  and  that  was  fufficient  for  that 
Year;  and  by  this  Practice  they  might  Sow  the  Ground  year¬ 
ly;  without  leaving  it  Fallow  at  any  time ;  yea,  their  Ground 
being  helped  in  this  manner,  would  yield  them  a  melt  rich 
Crop  of  Flax,  whole  Seed,  of  all  other,  doth  moftburn  and 
pill  the  Ground  ;  for  fays  the  Poet,  Vrit  emm  I'm  Semen. 

And  becaufe  I  would  net  rely  upon  the  Outlandilh  Ex¬ 
perience  of  thofe  Allies,  I  thought  good,  fays  my  Author, 
to  prefix  [which  he  doth  in  his  Book ]the  Portraiture  of  an 
Ear  of  Summer  Early,  which  ["together  vvithfundry  others 
of  the  fame  lize,  as  by  divers  Eye-witnelfes  of  good  credit, 
1  can  prove  and  jnflifie]  grew  this  Summer  at  Biflnps-Hcdk 
where  I  dwell,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  ^Beholders ; 
the  Stalk  whereof]  together  with  the  Ear ,  was  an  Ell  and  thret 
Inches  in  length ,  from  the  Ground  to  the  Summity  thereof 
And  this  I  did  in  a  barren  Ground,  by  the  means  of  thole 
Soap-Afbes ,  God  bldfing  mv  Labours. 

I  have  alfo  this  Tear ,  found  the  like  fuccefs  thereof  ir 
Pafture  Ground,  by  the  means  afore-faid.  And— — — 

I  know  a  well  experienced  Citizen  of  London ,  who  ha; 
made  ofeen  tryal  of  them  upon  his  own  Artichokes ,  and  fount 
them  very  fuccefsful,  by  applying  them  to  their  Roots  in  th< 
Winter  time.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ubi  fnprd. 

i 

1 3*  Of  Pilchards. 

I  am  credibly  informed  [and  the  reafon  thereof  is  fo  ap 
parent,  as  that  none,  but  fuch  as  deny  the  concluiion  of  i 
Syllogifm,  can  deny  it,]  That  after  fuch  time  *s  the  Coaft 
Men  have  by  Expreffion  [and  other  apt  means]  gotten  tha 
kind  of  Train- Oj/l,  which  they  call  FUcbard-Oyl ,  from  th 
Fifh  of  that  Name,  that  they  do  alfo  bellow  that  which  rt 
mains  of  the  Pilchards ,  upon  their  lean  and  hungry  Grounds 
the  Subfiance  whereof,  by  putrifaftion,  doth,  in  time,  b< 
come  a  mod:  rich  and  fruitful  Mould,  and  fuch  that  givet 
heart  to  the  Earth  for  many  Years  together.  Sir  Hug 
Plat,  ubi  fi-pr a. 
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PARAGRAPH  IV. 

Experiments  and  Ob  ter  vat  ions  of  the 
Propagation  of  Plants ,  by  Oft'-fets, 
Layers,  Stems,  Cuttings,  or  Slips, 


1.  Of'  a  way  of  making  Off-Sets  by  Art . 

KTAture  ufualJy  provokes  this  help  of  Propagation  vvith- 
I x  out  the  Wit  or  Induftry  of  Man  call’d  to  her  afiiftance  5 
but  that  not  generally  m  all  Plants,  nor  al  way  in  any  one: 
And  therefore  I  efteeni  it  well  deferving  any  Man’s  Learn¬ 
ing  who  delights  is  Gardens,  to  know  any  means  to  en¬ 
large  this  way  of  Propagation  beyond  the  Bounds  it  is  ear¬ 
ned  to  by  Najur  ’s  Courfe. 

There  is  a  pretty  way  (which  in  truth  T  firff  learn’ d  rrom 
Mr.  Rohan  on.  Pryfick-Gardener)  for  the  making  of  Ojf-fets 
where  Nature  never  intended  them,  which  is  done  by  ba¬ 
ring  the  ?.o  cf  Plants  of  woody  Subfiance,  and  then  ma¬ 
king  a  cut  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  that  which  is  commonly 
made  in  laying :  Into  this  Cleft  a  Stone  muff  be  pur,  or  fome- 
thbig  that  will  make  the  Root  gape  j  then  cover  the  Root, 
over  three  Inches  with  Mould,  and  the  Lip  that  is  lifted  up 
will  fbroitt  into  Branches,  the  Root  of  the  old  Tree  nourifn- 
ing  it.  When  the  Branches  are  grown,  cutoff  this  Pianr, 
with  its  Root  to  live  of  it  fdf. 

It  you  can,  leave  an.  Eye  on  the  Lip  of  ycur  Root,  which 
you  after  the  incihon  lift  up ;  for  the  Branch  will  then 
more  fpeediiy  and  certainly  iliueout  of  the  Root  fo  cut. 

In  Bulbous  Roots,  Ferrar'ms  makes  Off-fetj  thus :  If,  fays 
he,  a  Bulbous  Root  is  barren  of  Off-jets  j  either  put  it  in 
better  Earth,  or  cut  it  upon  the  bottom,  in  the  crown  of  the 
Root  whence  the  Fibres  fpring,  and  that  but  lightly  with 
your  Nail,  and  fprinkle  Tome  dry  Duff  as  a  Medicine  to  the 
Wound  •,  and  the  effect  he  affirms  to  be  this,  that  fo  many 
Wounds  as  you  make,  into  fo  many  Ojf-fets  (hall  the  geni¬ 
tal  Vertue  dilpcfe  it  felf.  Mr.  Sharrock’s  Jfijhry  of  (he  Fropa - 
gafm  and  l  rprovcmenf  of  Vegetables. 

K  5 
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2.  Gf  Planting  and  ordering  of  Hops. 

The  Hop  being  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  Plants  that  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Suckers  or  Off-fets  *,  I  (hall,  in  treating  ot  the 
Culture  of  it,  iaith'my  Author,  give  my  Planter  luch  in- 
Itruftions  for  the  whole  management  of  this  noble  Vegetable , 
as  I  have  learned  from  the  Obfervations  of  Planters  that 
have  made,  I  fpeak  within  compafs,  tw^o  hundred  Pounds  in 
a  Year  of  an  Acre  of  Hop  Ground,  cultivated  with  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  ten  Pounds  per  Acre,  as  themfelves  have  related 
it  to  me :  I  mean  my  Hop  Mafters  at  Farnbam  in  Surrey ,  and 
thereabouts.  But  yet  I  intend  not  to  derogate  from  the  In- 
ftruftions  and  Directions  given  by  Mr,  BLith  but  where 
Juft  Reafon,  and  the  pra&ice  of  fuch  places  where  fuch  Ob - 
fervations  have  been  made,  fhall  neceflitate  me  fo  to  do. 

Mr.  Blith  directs  not  amifs,  when  he  orders  thus - In. 

March,  if  you  have  not  pull’d  down  your  Hills,  you  fhould 
with  your  Hoe,  as  it  were,  undermine  them  round  till  you 
come  to  the  principal  Root,  and  taking  the  upper  or  younger 
Roots  in  y:ur  Hand,  and  difcerning  where  the  new  Roots 
grow  out  of  the  old  Sets,  of  which  be  careful,  but  fpare 
net  the-  other;  but  in  the  firft  Year  uncover  no  more  but 
the  top  of  the  old  Sets,  but  cut  no  Roots  before  the  end 
of  March ,  or  beginning  of  April.  The  firfl  Year  ot  Dref- 
fng,  you  muR  cutoff  all  fuch  as  grew  the  Year  before  with¬ 
in  an  Inch  of  the  fame  j  and  every  Year  after  cur  therm  as 
clofe  to  the  old  Roots  ^  thofe  that  grew  downwards  are  to 
be  cut,  ’tis  thofe  that  grow  outward  which  will  jncumber 
your  Garden  ,  the  difference  between  old  and  neweafily  ap¬ 
pears  ;  you  will  find  your  old  Sets  not  increafed  in  length, but 
a  little  in  bignels/and  in  few  Years  all  your  Sets  will  be  grown 
into  one  ;  and  by  the  colour  alfo,  the  main  Root  being  Red,  the 
ether  White  *,  but  if  this  be  not  early  done,  then  they  will 
pot  be  perceiv’d  :  And  if  your  Sets  be  fmall,  and  placed 
in  good  Ground,  and  the  Hill  well  maintained,  the  new 
Roots  will  be  greater  than  the  old  ^  if  they  grow  to  wild 
Hops,  the  Stalks  will  wax  Red  f  pluck  them  up,  and  plane 
Slew  in  their  places.  "  : 

At  Farnbam  they  generally  begin  to  pole  their  Hops  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  fometimes  Teener,  feme  times  la¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  forwardnefs,  or  backwardnefs  of  the 
Spring.  In  Hilling  and  Poling,  this  Rule  is  generally  ob- 
feryed.  That  if  the  centre,  or  middle  of  your  Hills  be  five 
l  o  t  afundcr,  then  three  Poles  will  fufhee  each  Kill,  other- 
wife  if  they  ft  and  nearer,  two  Poles  may  be  lufficient.  In 
feme  places  they' Pole  them  before  they  make  their  Hills, 
and  in  feme  places  after  At  Farr, ham  they  make  their  Hills 
common!)  when  they  cut  and  cleauie  the  Hop-Roots  from  the' 

•  -  ■  -  -  ;  *  •*  ;  >  ‘  Suckers , 
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Suckers,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  Pole  them 
in  an  ordinary  Spring  about  the  latter  end  of  the  lame  Month : 
But  Mr.  Blith' s  Directions  are  to  make  the  Hills  after  they  are 
Pol’d,  and  ty’d  to  the;r  Poles:  When,  fays  he,  your  Hps  . 
are  grown  two  Foot  high,  bind  up  with  a  Rulh,  or  Grals 
fuch  of  your  Springs  to  the  Poles  as  do  not  of  themfelves, 
winding  them  as  oft  about  the  Poles  as  you  can,  and  wind 
them  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  Sun,  but  net  when 
the  Dew  is  upon  them  ;  your  Rufhes  lying  in  the  Sun  will 
toughen,  fays  he,  but  furely  better  in  the  Shade. 

And  now  you  mufl  begin  to  make  your  Hills,  and  for 
that  purpofe  get  a  ftrong  Hoe,  of  a  good  broad  Bit,  and 
Cut,  or  Hoe  all  the  Grafs  in  the  Alleys  between  your  Hills, 
and  therewith  make  your  Hills  with  a  little  of  your  Mould 
with  them,  but  not  with  ftrong  Weeds;  and  the  more  your 
Hills  are  raifed,  fays  he,  the  better,  the  larger,  and  the 
ftronger  grows  your  Root,  and  bigger  will  be  your  Fruit. 
But  this  Rule  is  not  fhbfcribed  to  at  Farnham,  where  they 
efteem  their  Gardens  beft  ordered ,  where  the  Hills  are 
made  bigger,  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  firength  and  big- 
nefs  of  the  Hop-Root. 

And  whereas  Mr.  Blith  orders,  That  from  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  Hills,  the  Gardner  fhculd  be  ever  and 
anon  a  railing  his  Tills ,  and  clearing  his  Ground  from 
Weeds,  until  the  time  of  gathering;  the  Obfervance  at  Farn- 
hm,  and  divers  other  places*  is  only  this ;  That  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  Augji,  or  iatter  end  of  July,  about  the  time 
that  the  Hops  begin  to  Floe,  after  a  good  Rain,  they  rake  up 
Earth  from  the  Spaces,  and  renew  the  Hills  again. 

Ia  the  fu  ll  Year  fupprels  not  one  Cion,  but  fuffer  them 
all  to  climb  up  the  Poles ;  for  fhould  you  bury  the  Springs 
of  any  of  your  Root,  it  would  die  ;  fo  that  the  more  Poles 
are  required  tonourifti  the  Spring. 

But  after  the  hrft  Year,  fays  Mr.  Blith,  you  muft  net 
Buffer  above  two  or  three  ;  others  fay,  not  above  four  or 
five  Stalks  to  go  to  cne  Pole,  but  pull  down  and  bury  all  the 
reft.  Yet  yon  may  let  them  grow  four  or  five  Foot  long, 
and  thenchufe  out  the  beftforufe,  Asfoonas  your  Pole 
is  fee,  you  irov  m-.ke  a  circle  how  bread  your  Hill  (hall 
be,  and  then  hollow  it  that  it  may  receive  the  mci-fture,  and 
not  long  after  proceed  to  the  building  of  your  Flills.  What 
he  adds,  chat  where  your  Hops  are  higheft,  there  you  muft 
begin  a. am,  and  pare  again,  and  be  always  paring  up,  and 
laying  ;t  to  the  Hills,  and  chat  till  th£  Hill  conies  to  be  near 
a  Y  o'd  high,  is  contrary  to  the  practice  both  at  Farnham , 
and  other  places ;  for  the  higheft  Hills  they  make,  are  but 
halt’  a  Yard,  or  two  Fcothigh  at  the  moft ;  neither  do  they 
tve  themfelves  to  fu.ch.  continual  attendance  in  par  inlaid 
adding  to  the  Flills. 
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It  is  a  queftion,  whether  [if  the  Hop  attain  not  to  the 
top  of  the  Pole,  by  the  midit  of  July ]  it  be  not  good  advice 
to  break  off  the  top  of  the  fame  Hop,  that  the  rdf  of  the 
time  may  ferve  to  nourifh  the  Branches,  which  ether  wife 
Would  lofe  all,  the  running  up  being  no  advantage  to  the 
Stock,  or  Increafe  of  the  Hop.  Mr.  Blith  holds  the  affir¬ 
mative  part*,  but  others  there  are  that  do 'afifert  the  Nega¬ 
tive,  an$  alledge  for  their  Reafon,  that  they  find  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  beating  off  the  tops  in  this  manner,  makes 
the  Hops  bleed,  and  is  very  prejudicial  to  them.'  i-’ 

At  Farnham  alfo,  [which  is  accounted  as  good  a  Soyl  for 
' Hops ,  and  as  fecure  from  Blights  as  any  in  England ;  ]  I  find 
their  Gardens  planted,  not  upon  mcifi  and  boggy  Ground, 
but  upon  a  marly'  loamy  mist  Ground,  upon  the  declivity 
of  their  Heaths,  and  the  Soyl  they  ule  is  throughly  rotten  ; 
for  they  have  an  Obfer'Oation ,  that  if  the  Dung  which  they 
imploy  about  their  Hills  be  new  and  frefh,  it  certainly 
breeds  the  Blight. 

For  rhe  drying  of  their  Hops ,  they  do,  as  foon  as  they  are 
gathered,  put  them  on  a  Kiln  ;  forrie  ufe  the  fame  Kilns  which 
they  ule  for  the  drying  of  Malt  ;  upon  which,  tho’  they 
lay  them  near  a  quarter  of  a  foot  thick,  they  will  be  dryxl 
in  twelve  Hours.  They  muff  be  dry’d  without  Smoak,  and 
therefore  they  generally  dry  them  with  Charcoal.  But  forrie 
tinder  their  Kil  n  have  an  Iron  Furnace  about  two  foot  fquare, 
tvith  a  dole  Grate,  into  which  they  put  Sea-Coal,  and 
with  a  vent,  or  conveyance  for  the  Smoak;  which  Iron- 
Furnace  being  kept  glowing  hot  with  the  Sea-Coal,  gives 
beat  enough  ter  the  Kiln,  nor  doth  the  Smoak  of  the  Sea- 
Coal  annoy  the  Hops  becaule  it  i  kept  in. 

Others  fin  the  Neighbouring  Villages]]  dry  their  7-tops  with 
Wood  that  is  light  and  dry;  but  in  other  Countries  with 
Wheat  Straw;  for  generally  they  dry  their  Hops  with  the 
fame  Fuel  that  they  dry  their  Malt,  and  ufe  the  fame  Dili¬ 
gence  that  they  be  not  prejudiced  by  the  Smoak.  Mr.  Shajr* 
jfock,  ibid,  ■ 

Of  the  time  of  Planting  Hops. 

Authors,  and  moft  Pruftifers,  ufually  advife  to  plant  Hop 
in  the  end  of  March  or  April ;  but  feme  of  our  bell  experien 
ed  Planters  affirm  it  to  be  belt  done  in  October ,  before  the 
cold  Winter;  and  that  then  the  IHops  will  fettle  agaiuft  the 
Spring.  Mr.  WorlidgeV  Syfiema  Agriculture, 
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PARAGRAPH  V. 


Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  the 
Raifmg ,  Planting ,  and  Propagating 
of  T rces  and  Shrubs. 


1.  Of  Planting  Fruit-Trees. 

Fir  Orchards,  is  is  a  very  neceflfary  Requifite,  that  the 
RcctS  of  Fruit-Trees  Hand  above  the  Gravel,  Clay,  or 
Rock,  it  any  fuch  be  ;  Provifion  for  which  I  have  known 
made  two  ways  ;  the  ufual  and  moll  common  is,  to  plant 
witty'  fuch  Standards  as  have  no  down  right  Roots,  which 
may  be  gotten  in  any  well  ordered  Nurferies  ;  for  in  fuch 
the  feedling  Plants  are  taken  up  the  fecond  Year,  and  the 
down  right  Roots  being  taken  off  fhort,  they  are  fet  in  Beds 
for  Grafting,  and  by  this  means  (hoot  their  Roots  rather 
in  compafs  than  direftly  downward.  The  fecond  way  is 
a  more  unufual  Experiment ,  viz.  To  fet  the  Fruit-Tree  on 
the  top  of  the  Ground,  without  any  hole  dig’d,  and  to  lay 
a  load  of  fuch  Dirt  as  is  found  in  the  Streets  to  the  Root, 
upon  the  Turf  *  yet  fo,  as  the  Rain  may  abide,  and  not  [by 
reafon  of  the  Bank]  run  from  the  Root  of  the  new  fet 
Fruit- free.  Mr.  Sharrockh  Hiflory  of  the  Propagation  and 
Improvement  of  Vegetables.  '  '■  ’  ■ f 

2.  Another  of  the  fame , 

There  is  a  pretty  way  of  planting  of  Fruit-Trees,  fet  down 
by  Efq;  Evelyn ,  which  is  thus ;  Set,  fays  he,  your  Tree  on 
the  green  Swarth,  or  five  or  fix  Inches  under  it,  if  the  Soyf 
be  very  healthy;  if  moift  or  weeping,  half  a  Foot  above  it; 
then  cut  a  Trench  round  the  Tree,  two  Foot  or  more  from 
it :  Lay  a  rank  of  the  Turfs  [with  the  Grafs  outwards]  up¬ 
on  the  in*ner  fide  of  the  Trench  towards  your  Tree,  and 
then  a  fecond  rank  upon  the  former,  and  fo  a  third  and 
fourth,  ^all  orderly  placed  [as  in  a  Fortification]  and  lean¬ 
ing  towards  the  Tree,  afeer  the  form  of  a  Pyramid,  or 
large  Hop-Hill:  And  always  as  you  place  a  row  of  Turfs 
in  compafs,  you  muff  fill  up  the  fpace  within  the  Circle 
with  the  loofe  Earth  of  the  fecond  Spit  which  you  dig  out 
of  your  Trench, .  and  fo  raife  your  Hillock  near  a  Yard 
nigh  ;  at  the  top  it  need  not  be  above  two  Foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in.  Diameetcr,  w  here  you  may  leave  the  Earth  in  the 

form 
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of  a  Difh,  to  convey  the  Rain  towards  the  Body  of  the 
Tree  ;  and  upon  the  top  of  the  Hillock  prick  in  five  or  fix 
Bryarsor  Thorns,  binding  them  lightly  to  the  Cody  of  the 
T  ree. 

The  Commodities  of  this  kind  of  Planting  are, 

iff.  Neither  Swine,  nor  Sheep,  nor  any  fortcf  Cattle  can 


annoy  your  Trees, 

2  dly.  Thus  you  mayfet  the  fmalleft  Plants  out  of  the  reach 

of  Cattle.  . 

$dly.  Thus  your  Trees  fallen  in  the  Hillock,  againit  the 
violence  ot  Winds,  without  Stakes  to  fret  and  canker 

them.  -  • 

4 tblj.  If  the  Soyl  be  wet,  it  is  hereby  made  healthy. 

5 thty.  If  very  dry,  the  Hillocks  defends  from  the  out¬ 
ward  Heat. 

6thly.  It  prevents  the  Couch-Grafs,  which  for  the  fir  ft 
Years  infenfibly  robs  moft  Plants  in  iandy  Grounds  apt  to 
graze.  And, 

Laftly,  The  grazing  Land  will  recompence  the  nigardly 
Farmer  for  the  wafte  of  Lis  Bitch,  which  other  wife  he  will 

forely  bethink.  Foimnsu  Cap.  7. 

Mr.  Sharrock.  mentioning  this  way  or  planting  Trees, 
faith,  I  have  \nown  in  a  dry  Year,  when  Trees  thus  Planted 
grew  and  fhot  well,  when  others  Planted  the  ordinary  way, 
all  perilled  with  the  dryneis  of  the  VVcutner.  S  ha  crock: 


uibi  fufra. 


3.  Of  Planting  Elms. 

T  have  been  very 'credibly  inform’d,  That  a  certain  Gen.*] 
tlcmm  in  the  North  Country,  having  a  defire  to  raife  fud- 
denly  a  Plumper  Grove  of  Ji  rees  about  his  Manfion  Houle,, 
(rhere  being  a  great  fcarcity  of  Wood  in  that  place)  he 
obtain’d  a  parcel  ot  Elm- frees ,  Lops  and  Tops,  and  made 
Trenches,  or  Ditches  in  the  Earth,  and  cut  his  Elm- Branches, 
&c,  into  fever  a  I  lengths  of  5,  8, 10,  or  20  Feet  in  length, 
as  with  beft  convenience  he  could,  and  buried  them  fmgly 
in  the  Trenches  lo  digged,  and  cover’d  them  wholly  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  leaving  only  a  hole  open  about  the 
middle  of  the  interred  Branch  j  or  if  it  were  a  long  piece, then 
two  open  places  might  be  left,  cut  ct  which  ■plac-.s  did 
fpiiag  forth  ldveral  fhoots  (the  hrft  Year)  of  a  very  great 
length  5  the  Winter  Proceeding,  he  took  thole  Branches  01 
Shoots,  all  fave  only  the  faireft,  and  which  was  moft  pro¬ 
bable  and  likely  to  thrive,  and  lb  filled  up  the  hole  about  it, 
by  which  means  the' v  grew  to  a  prodigious  height  in  a  few 
Years,  that  his  Habitation  vvas  compleacly  adorned  with  Ip 
v$ng  afpiring  Products  of  his  ingenious  attempts. 


Note. 
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Note.  That  the  true  time  of  this  Sepulture  is  when  the 
Sap  is  full  in  the  Tree,  when  the  Leaves  are  newly  fprung ; 
for  then  the  great  quantity  of  Sap  that  is  in  the  whole  Branch, 
forceth  it  felf  into  tjiofe  Shoots,  or  Cyons  that  then  have 
found  a  palfage ;  alfo  for  the  fucceeding  Years,  the  whole 
Tree  in  the  Earth  becomes  a  main  principle  nourifhing  Root, 
to  the  nimble  growing  Tree.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  an 
Elm  be  felled  in  the  Spring  time,  when  :he  Sap  is  up,  that 
the  Tree  lying  on  the  Ground,  will  fpend  much  of  its  Sap 
in  fmali  Shoots  in  every  part  of  it.  Much  rather,  if  fuch  a 
Tree  were  buried  in  a  good  mdfl  Soyl,  with  only  one  pare 
of  it  open  to  the  Air,  from  which  part  you  expeft  a  flourifh- 
ing  (hoot  to  proceed.  Some  have  (with  good  fuccefs)  buried 
filch  Elm  Branches  about  the  end  of  January,  or  beginning 
Df  March ;  hut  if  the  Land,  be  not  over  dry,  the  latter  is  bet¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Worlidge’s  Syjlema  Agriculture. 

4.  Of  Planting  Afhes, 

There  is  no  Tree  delights  more,  nor  is  more  beneficial 
in  the  Chalk,  or  white  Land  than  the  Afb  5  for  on  thole 
white  Hills  in  Wiltjhire ,  hampfl/tre ,  &c.  than  Tree  thrives 
exceeding  well,  and  being  fown  in  the  Keys  there,  would, 
in  time,  prove  a  very  confiderable  advantage,  as  \fell  to  the,, 
private  as  publick. 

It  is  propagated  from  the  Seed  or  Keys,  which  being  ga¬ 
thered  in  G Saber ,  or  after,  when  they  begin  to  fal/,  and  fown 
in  your  Nurfery,  the  next  Spring  come  twelve  Month,  they 
will  appear,  and  w ill  afterwards  thrive  and  proper  very 
tvell :  They  are  to  be  removed  whilft  they  are  fmali,  becaufe 
r.f  their  fpeedy  deep  Rooting.  Take  not  off  the  tops  of  the 
fmali  young  Ajh,  becaufe  it  is  a  fappy  Plant  $  but  of  the 
greater  Sets,  its  bed:  to  cut  them  near  the  Ground,  and  then 
they  will  lend  forth  new  fliocts  which  will  loon  fupply  the 
3efe&  of  the  other,  w  hich  may  alfo  be  dene  in  all  young' 
Ajh  after  they  are  fettled,  and  it  will  caufe  to  (hoot  large 
and  thriving  moots  :  I  have  feen  the  Experiment  of  it  in  fuch 
Plants  that  Roodjeverai  Years,  and  every  Year  decay’d, 
till  cut  off  at  the  Roots,  and  then  they  did  wonderfully 
thrive.  Mr.  Worlidge,  ibid. 

$■  Another  of  Planting  Fruit-Trees. 

Where  the  Ground  is  (hallow,  or  lies  near  Gravel,  Clay, 
S’tone,  or  Ch  Ik,  or  ne.-r  the  Water,  take  the  top  cf  one 
Lif  ol  the  lame  1  me  ard  Jay  it  on  the  other  in  Ridges, 
abating  the  interv  1  like  unto  Walks,  and  plant  the  Trees  cn 
the  mid  if  of  the  Ridges,  by  which  means  they  will  have 

-  "  '  double 
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double  the  quantity!-  of  Earth  to  Root  in  that  thev  had  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  Walks  or  Intervals  preferve  the  Ridges  from 
fuperfluous  moifture.  It  has  been  found  an  approved  limed} 
in  dry  /hallow  Land,  as  well  as  in  lovp  wet  Land . 

It  has  (alfo)  been  obferved,  That  Pear-Trees  will  thrive 
and  profper  in  cold,  moil!,  hungry,  Roney  and  gravelly 
land,  where  Apples  will  not  bear  fo  well.  Mr.  Worlidge, 
ibid. 

♦ 

6.  Of  Planting  Aquaticks,  as  Poplar,  Withy, 

67c. 

Planters  in  moft  places  do  flriBly  obferve  to  cut  the  Foot  or 
Ground-End  |'of  Poplar,  Withy  (or  otWr  Aquatic f  Pitchers , 
or  Sets )  only  one  way,  like  a  Kinds  Foot,  pretending  that 
to  be  a  principal  Obfsrvatm.  Mr.  Worlidge,  ibid . 

7.  Of  Planting  Box. 

r  Scrip  away  the  Leaves  from  the  Boxen  flip,  and  wind  not 
the  Stem,  butfet  it  whole  without  winding,  and  it  will  grow  • 
proved  by  T.  T*.  Sir  Hugh  Plat’s  Garden  of  Eden,  Experiment 

4.  of  Trees  and  Plants . 

»  ^ 

8.  Of  Planting  Bays. 

Every  flip  of  a  Bay-Tree  will  grow*,  ft. ip  off  the  great 
leaves,  and  fet  them  in  March,  when  the  Sap  begins  to  rife, 
Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid .  Experiment  $. 

9,  Of  Planting  Elders. 

Every  Plant  of  an  Elder,  will  grow  j  proved  by  T.  T.  Sh 
Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  6. 

10.  Of  Planting  Poplars. 

Every  flip  of  the  Poplar-fee?  will  grow.  Sir  Hugh  Plat3 
ibid.  Experiments  , 

11.  Of  the  time  when  to  Plant  Cherries. 

Plant  Cherries  in  October,  November,  January ,  and  Febrn- 
ci'.'p?  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid,  Experiment  ie,  from  T  T, 
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12.  Of  the  time  when  to  Plant  Quince. 

Plant  Quince-Trees  in  C  Bober,  November,  February  and 
March.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  i  i.  from  T.  T. 

13.  Of  the  time  when  to  Plant  Hazels  and  Pear- 

Trees. 

Set  Hazels  and  Pear-Trees  in  OBober ,  November ,  February £ 
and  At  arch.  S/rHugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  12.  from  T.  T. 

14.  Of  Setting  Apple  Kernels, 

Set  Apple-Kernels  the  end  that  is  next  the  Root  down« 
wards,  five  Fingers  breadth  betwixt  each  Kernel  5  moiften 
them  often  with  Water,  by  fprinkling  3  and  fet  them  in 
March.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  1 3.  from  T.  T. 

i  S-  Of  Setting  Plumb  Stones." 

Set  Plumb  Stones  in  November ,  fix,  or  eight  Inches  deep  in 
tie  Earth.  S:nr  Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  14.  from  T.  T. 

16.  Of  Setting  Peach-Stones. 

Set  Peach  Stones  the  fharp  end  downward,  in  Novem tor, 
four  or  five  Inches  deep.  S’rrHugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  16. 
from  T.  T. 

17.  Of  Planting  Filberts  and  Quinces. 

■  t  s 

The  Suckers  (or  young  Shoots  coming  out  from  the  Root) 
Quince-Trees  and  Filberts ,  will  prove  well,  being  planted, 
Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  39.  from  Taverner . 


# 
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PARAGRAPH  VI. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Wa¬ 
tering  Land.,  Herbs,  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 


i.  Of  Watering  Medows. 


•  -  i  > 

THere  is  a  ccnfiderable  improvement  of  dry,  Tandy,  and 
gravelly  Earth,  by  the  fatty  Soil  and  wafh  that  is  car- 
lied  both  in  L  ind  Floods,  and  other  Waters,  that  having 
paiTed  through  Cities,  Roads,  or  other  places  or  like  Na¬ 
ture,  are  drawn  over  the  Ground  $  for  the  Salt,  OyJy  parts, 
and  other  mixt  Earth  that  tvas  carried  in  the  Hood,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  left  behind  upon  the  Land;  and  the  Salt  diluted  in 
the  Water,  eafily  enters  the  Turf,  and  carries  with  ic  other 
.Particles  thither,  where,  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  (they  bang 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sand,  Gravel,  or  other  Bodies  hete¬ 
rogeneous,  aad  unlike  to  fhemfelves)  they  caule,  by  their 
mutual  fermentation  (as  is  fuppofed)  or  iome  other  ways' 
that  temper  of  Ground  which  is  in  oft  fit  for  the  growth  of  all 
Grain,  Grades,  and  other  Vegetables  of  general  ufe. 

Nor  are  Land  Floods  the  only  watering  $  for  Springs  that 
arifefrom  any  improving  Minerals,  carry  with  theirWater  ma¬ 


ny  improving  Particles  :  I  remember  particularly,  that  1  was 


in  famed,  by  an  excellent  Perfon,  and  prallifed  1  Vaterer,  that 
he  had  obfewed ,  in  fome  Lands  of  his  own,  That  this  Im¬ 
provement  made  by  floating  with  the  Water,  that  came  im¬ 
mediately  from  Chalk  Springs,  was  very  confiderable  to  him, 
nor  much  inleriour  to  Land  Floods.  ,  .  . 

For  dravungthe  Water  over  Land,  dtfeovery  mull  hrft 
be  made  (by  the  Eye,  or  by  the  Level)  where  the  Water 
may  be  convey'd  over  the  rrioft  Land:  Then  Mr.  Blith  ad- 
vifes,  to  cutout  the  mafl-T-Trench,  or  Water-Courle,  to 
fitch  a  bignefs  as  may  contain  all  the  Land-Flood,  or*  ac 
leafl,  be  able  to  bring  it  within  the  Land  intended  for  this 
Improvement:  When  the  Water  is  brought  thither,  carry 
k  along  in  a  Foot  broad  Trench,  cr  leiTer,  all  along  the 
Level:  If  the  Level  be  too  dedd,  the  Idler  Stream  will 
follow  ;  fo  that  a  convenient  defeent  be  minded,  to 
give  the  Water  a  fair  paifage.  If  there  be  difeovered  in  the 
Idler  french,  any  mifthke  or  falling,  it  may  with  cafe  be 
urmnded,  bv  going  higher  to,  or  lower  from  the  Level, 
and  the  fit  ft  Trench  be  flopped  up  again  y  for  this  Trench 

fieed 
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ieed  be  no  deeper  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper  Turf 
Phis  done,  the  Water -Courfe  rnuftbecut  out,  which  niuft 
3e  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  Water  which  is  in- 
:ended  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Land;  f which  Iargnefs 
ought  to  conhft  in  breadth,  and  notin  depth;  forafhal- 
ovv  Trench,  about  a  hoot  deep,  is  beft  for  this  Work:  When 
he  Trench  is  brought  near  to  the  end  of  the  Land,  it  is  to 
redrawn  narrower  and  narrower. 

Further  Directions  Mr.  Bllth  gives  (in  his  Etiglifr  Improver) 
n  thefe  words.  J 

“  As  foon,  fays  he,  as  thou  haft  brought  the  Water  upon 
‘ tlie  Land>  ard  turn’d  it  over,  or  Upon  it,  be  fure  that  thou 
‘take  it  off  as  fpeedily  as  poflible,  and  fo  failnot  to  cut  thy 

*  Work  ;  fo  as  that  unlefs  thy  Land  be  very  found  and  thv 
‘  Land-Hoed  very  rich,  thou  muft  rake  it  off  the  fooner  bv 
‘ a  decP  draining  Trench.  Therefore  I  preferibe  no  certain 
>c  breadth,  betwixt  floating  and  draining  Trenches  •  but  if 

*  t^e  ^and  founder  ai  d  dryer,  or  lieth  more  defeending 
‘  thou  mailt  let  it  run  the  broader  ;  and  as  the  Land  is 

mailt,  lad,  rufliy,  or  level,  let  it  run  the  lefler  breadth  or 
compafs ;  and  for  the  draining  1  rench,  it  muft  be  made  fo 
deep  that  it  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  cold, fpewing  rnoift  Wa~ 

‘  ter,  that  feeds  the  Flag  and  Rufh  ;  for  the  widefiefs  of  it,  tile 

*  thy  own  liberty,  but  be  fure  to  make  it  fo  wide,  as  thou 
maieit  go  to  the  botton  of  it,  which  muff  be  fo  low  as  a- 

‘  ny  lies  under  the  upper  and  fecond  Swarth  of  the  Earth 
4 111  ^omc  Gravel  or  Sand,  or  elfe,  where  fo  me  greater  Stones 
;are  mixed  with  Clay,  under  which  thou  muff  go  half  a 
Graft  deep  at  lea  ft  :  Yea,  fuppofe  the  Corruption 
‘  that  feeds  and  nourilhes  the  Rufh  or  Hag,  fhould  be  a  Yard 
‘  or  four  Foot  deep,  to  the  bottom  of  it  thou  muft  go,  if 
ver  thou  wilt  drain  it  to  the  purpofe,  or  make  the  utmoft 
t  advaJrage  0i  other  Floating  or  Draining,  without  which 
th\  V  a  ter  cannot  have  its  kindly  Operation.  The  truth 
is,  ctnerwife  the  Benefit  might  happen  to  be  no  r rearer 
tlie  ^tients,  who  incurr’d  a  Dropfy  in  his  Cure  from 
a  Feaver  :  Whereas,  by  this  means,  there  is  a  double  Be¬ 
nefit,  the  hrft  whereof  comes  by  the  Commodity  of  Wa» 
tenng,  the  fecond  by  the  draining  Trenches  neceffariiy 
‘  annexed  thereunto.  y 

Eut  whereas  the  aiorefaid  Amthor  commends  Watering  cr 

nth  I“a£wery  Land,  I  fuppofe 
a  r  \  ^ut  /ather  Hurc)  would  arife  thereby  to  iuch 
.ands,  it  thefe  draining  Trenches  did  not  open  the  Paflages 
the  obftruSed  Springs,  origin*!  Caules  of  the  Beg  or 

he  Homing35  "-cU  “  IeC  out  the  Water  ncwIy  introduce!  by 

,Tne,t",'5  °t the  operation  for  this  (Improvement,  mud  be 
^hen  the  Grafs  is  all  off  the  Ground,  for  elfe  the  Soy!  will 
Sam  it  that  comes  along  with  the  Flood  f  Often  ^watering 


is- 
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§°od  ,  but  po  keep  it  long  in  a  puce  breeds  t 
Ruin. 


For  this  Operation  therefore,,  thefe  are  fpeciai  Rules  * 
begin  your  work  betimes  in  .the(  Year  3  as  focn  as  the  Gr; 
Has  done  growing,  and  is  eaten.off;  That  the  Stream  or  FJc 
that  runs  over  the  Grals  be  asfhallow  as  pofiible,and  the  W 
ter  continue  its  running  3  it  mult  be  no  deeper  than  the  fir 
Grals  which  mutt  ftrein  the  Water  as  it  heats,  for  elfe  t 
hungry  Water  may  lie  ftilj  at  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  ai 
the  tat  run  over  it;  like  wile  it  is  to  be  provided,  that  I 
reaion  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  Ground,  the  Water  ftai 
not,  nor  reftagnate  as  in  a  Pool  on  any  part  of  the  Groun 
tot  the  lame  Reafon,  becaufe  the  Land-Flood  then  wou 
pats  along  upon  a  level  of  reftagnant  Water,  and  wou 
Hot  touch  the  Turf  or  Grafs,  which  fought  to  entertai 
Kay,  and  arrelf  the  Richnefs  and  Fat  of  if 

By  this  very  Husbandry,  Mr,  Blith  brings  precedents 
Improvement  of  Land,  trom  eighteen  Pence  to  thirty  Shi 
Jings  an  Acre;  and  Mr.  Plat  from  one  Shilling  to  hi 
Pound.  Mr.  SharrockT  Hiftory  of  the  Propagation  ahd  k 
pavement  of  Vegetables. 


2.  Of  Watering  Kitchen- Platts.. 

.^ho  Kitchen-Plants  are  bell  improved  by  watering  thei 
with  Fat  Water,  fuch  as  is  ufually  gathered  into  Ponds  a 
ter  a  Land-Flood,  or  from  the  walking  of  a  Dung-Hill 
yet,  herein  you  ought  to  be  careful  that  it  be  not  too  foul 
for  then  it  will  breed  Flies  and  other  Vermin,  which  wi 
endanger  the  health  of  the  Plants :  as  appears  by  this  E; 
penment  of  Magndmts > 


Anno  16 Mfiate  ficclori  (fays  he)  Feniculum  &  alk 
PI  ant  as  trrigari  Puffer  am.  Aqua  fumpta  eft  ex  Puteo  fa  tent 
.  raPMS  quidemfuit  in  Feniculo,  ne  grannlum  mum  quod  Ve\ 
miculis  mn  J cater et.  Idem  Abfynthio  conttgit ,  fy  advo 
tijjem  Tobacco  adnata  erant  exigua  Mufcce  capite  nigro  Vent ; 
inrefeente,  qua  Planta  morbum  induxerant ,  fed  mutata  irrige 
gat  one  red'iit  fua  pur  it  as  herbx.  \Vhich  may  be  thus  Englifl 

CG.# 


In  the  Year  1^45,  the  Summer  being  very  dry,  i  ord< 
ed  reunel,  and  other  Plants  to  be  watered :  the  Water  v\ 
drawn  our  of  a  /linking  Well ;  there  was  no  Branch  n 
LeaUn  the  Fennel  that  was  not  covered  with  Worms.  T 
lame  happened  to  Wormwood,  and  unlefs  I  had  taken  itoci 
to  prevent  it,  there  were  little  Flies  with  black  Heads,  ai 
green  bellies  that  cover’d  the  Tobacco,  and  had  difeafed 
but  changing  the  Water,  the  Plant  recover’d  its  former  P 
my,  Magnenus  Excnit,  x.  De  Potato  &  Manna,  p 
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3.  Of  Watering  Hops* 

A  dry  Spring,  fuch  as  happened  in  the  Years-  1672,  and 
1674,  proves  a  great  check  to  Hop  (in  their  firft  Ipring- 
mg)  especially  in  hot  and  dry  Grounds.  In  fuch  Years  ic 
is  very  advantageous  to  water  them,  if  it  can  with  conve- 
niency  be  obtained,  eicher  from  fome  Rivulet  or  Stream  run¬ 
ning  through,  or  near  your  Garden,  or  from  fome^  Well 
digged  there,  or  out  of  fome  Pond  made  with  Clay,  m  the 
lower  part  of  your  Ground,  to  receive  hafty  Shq^prs  by 
fmall  Aquedufts  leading  to  it,  which  is  the  belt  Water  of 
all  for  this  purpofe. 

In  the  midft  of  every  Hill  make  a  hollow ,  place,  and 
iliruli  fome  pointed  Stick  or  Iron  down  in  the  middle  there¬ 
of  and  pour  in  your  Water  by  degrees,  till  you  think  the 
Hill  is  well  (baked  ;  then  cover  the  Hill  with  the  parings  of 
your  Garden,  which  will  fet  the  Hop  mainly  forward,  as* 
(have  known,  w  hich  other  wife,  would  be  imall  and  weak, 
and  hardly  ever  recover  to  attain  ics  .uTual  height.:  Alfo  a 
very  hot  and,  dry  Summer  will  make  the  Hop  blow  but 
fmall  and  thin*,  therefore  it  would  not  belabour  loft  to 
beftow  a  pail  of  Water  on  every  Hill  prepared  before-hand 
to  receive  it.  Mr.  WorlidgeV  Syjlertut  Agriculture. 

,  /  . 

4.  Of  Watering  any  choice  Plant,  thick  about  the 
enf  and  always  moifl  about  it, 

1  '  v  #  .  :  /  / 

If  you  are  willing  to  have  the  Ground  always  moift  about 
my  Plant,  place  near  it  a  Veil'd  of  Water,  putting  therein 
1  piece  of  Woolen  Cloth  or  Lift,  and  let  one  end  thereof 
bang  out  of  the  Veifel  to  the  Ground,  the  other  end  in  the 
Water  *  Jet  the  Lift  or  Cloath  be  firft  wet,  and  by  this 
aieans  the  Water  will  continually  drop  till  all  be  dropped 
3ut  of  the  Veifel,  which  may  then  be  renewed.-  The  end 
which  hangs  out  of  the  Veifel,  muft  be  always  lower  thah 
:he  Surface  of  the  Water  within  the  Veifel,  eife  it  will  not 
fucceed  :  If  it  drop  not  faft  enough,  encreafe  the  Lift  or 
Cloth  $  if  too  faft,  diminifti  ic.  Mr.  Worlidge,  ibid.  This 
s  but  the  Chymifts  Experiment  of  Filtration  appty’d  to  Ter- 
'acnltUre. 


I  p  A  k  A- 
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PARAGRAPH  VII. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  rc< 
nerving. ,  r  r  transplanting  of  Herbs, 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

1.  Of  the  Seafon  for  tranf planting  of  ?nofl 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

AL  L  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  woody  Subfiance,  that  have 
Eodies  able  to  endure  the  Cold,  are  bed  tranj planted 
before  the  Winter,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  foil,  by 
reafon  of  the  approach  of  the  Hybernal  Cold.  It  is  lately 
experienced,  that  a  Quick fet  of  White  Thorn ,  or  any  other 
forts,  Apple-Trees ,  or  other  Orchard  Trees,  being  planted 
before  the  Winter,  far  out-grow  others  of  the  fame  Kinds, 
that  are  planted  in  the  Spring.  Mr.  Sharrockhr  Hifiory  of 
the  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Vegetables . 

2.  Of  Removing  or  IT  ran  [planting  Trees. 

Divers  perfons  are  very  nice  in  the  placing  of  any  Tree 
in  the  fame  refpeft  to  the  Heavens,  I  mean  to  the  Sun  and 
Winds,  that  after  the  removal  of  it  to  another  place,  ii 
may  have  the  fame  Situation  it  firfl  grew  in.  This  Rule  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  approves  of,  and  gives  thele  Reafons  of  its  ne* 
cefTity.-  There  is  (fays  he)  a  condanc  perpetual  Courfe  of 
Atoms  drawn  by  the  Sun  from  the  Poles  towards  the-rEqua* 
ter,  and  fuch  things  as  lie  in  their  Channel,  mud  necef 
farilv  be  affedted  with  their  continually  repeated  drokes  j 
and  that  fide  of  them  which  is  expofed  to  their  immediate 
Blows,  mud  be  mod  fenfible  of  them  ;  on  the  other  fide, 
the  Sun,  with  his  warm  andmoid  regiment  of  Atoms,  will 
work  conrrariwife ,  one  fide  of  the  Plant  will  be  clofe, 
hard  and  heavy,  and  be  rather  acute  then  perfedtly  round  : 
the  other  will  be  fpungy,  tender,  light,  and  dilated,  ha¬ 
ving  its  Figure  enlarged  beyond  roundnefs;  fo  thar,  fay! 
fie,  if  you  ex  pole  tiie  tender  mellow  South-fide  of  the 
Tree,  to  the  fiiarp,  hard  wedges  of  the  Northern-Air,  the) 
wrll  lb  cleave  and  batter  it,  that  in  a  diorc  time  it  will"  ex« 
*  .  "  "  hah 
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hale  its  Spirits  and  die.  The  truth  is,  That  if  the  Pheno¬ 
menon  were  true,  that  thofe  thac  kept  Nurferies,  and  tranf- 
planted  five  thoufand  in  a  Year  without  any  Obfervation  of 
the  North  and  South,  did  find  their  Trees  die  thereupon,  I 
ftiould  think  the  Caufe  fatisra&orily  explained.  But  they 
finding  no  fuch  effect:  (perchance,  becaufe  their  Grounds 
are  under  the  Wind)  i  muff  leave  every  body  to  their 
liberty  to  obferve  or  negleft  this  Rule.  Mr.  Sharrock,  ibid 

3.  Of  removing  young  Oaks. 

.  In  removing  and  tranfplanting  young  Oaks,  you  mull  be 
fure  not  to  cut  off,  or  wound  that  part  of  the  Root  which 
defeends  down  right  (which  in  foirie  Countries  they  call 
the  top-Root)  but  dig  it  up  to  the  bottom,  and  prepare  jour 
hole  deep  enough  to  fet  it ;  Elfe,  if  you  perfwade  it  to 
live,  you  hinder  the  growth  of  it  half  in  half.  (This  -Ob« 
fervation  my  Author  received  from  his  honoured  Friend 
Walter  Barrel  E%  of  Cuckfidd  in  Sujfex.)  Mr.  Ray\r  Cor- 
nett  ion  of  Engl  i fo  Words. 

u.  f  , 

4.  Another  of  removing  or  tranfplanting  'Trees 

Trees  will  not  profper  well,  if  removed  out  of  a  warm 
ftieker,  into  an  open  bleak  Air  5  being  fenfible  of  fo  great 
a  Change.  I  have  known  Trees  decay  that  have  not  been 
removed,  only  other  Trees  (that  fheltered  them  from  the 
bold)  taken  away.  Mr.  Worlidgeh  Syttema  Agriculture . 

5.  Of  removing  Trees  in  Simmer . 

If  either  your  impatient  Fancy,  or  your  urgent  Occahons' 
oblige  you  to  the  Removal  or  Transplantation  of  Trees  in 
the  Summer,  you  may  tread  in  the  heps  of  a  certain  Prince 
Elettor ,  that  at  Heydelberg ,  in  the  mid  ft  of  Summer,  remov¬ 
ed  very  great  Lime-Trees  out  of  one  of  his  F’orrefts,  to 
a  fteep  Hill,  exceedingly  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun^ 
the  Heads  being  cut  off,  and  the  pits  into  which  they 
were  tranfplanted,  filled  with  a  compofttion  of  Earth  and 
Cow-Dung,  which  was  exceedingly  beaten  and  fo  diluted 
with  Water,  as  it  became  almoft  a  Liquid  Pap,  wherein  he 
plunged  the  Roots,  covering  the  Surface  with  the  Turf  3? 
It  is  prefumed,  that  if  the  Trees  were  fmaller  (be  they  of. 
iwhat  Wood  foever)  there  needeth  not  fo  abColate  a  De¬ 
capitation,  Mu  Worlidge*  ibid. 
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1 .  Of  removing  and  t  ran  [planting  of  great  Trees. 

$$  Several  Relations  there  art  of  Trees  that  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  or  removed,  of  eighty  Years  growth,  and  fifty  Foot 
high  to  the  neareft  Bough,  wafted  upon  Floats  and  Engines 
four  long  Miles  with  admirable  fuccefs,  and  of  Oaks  plant¬ 
ed  as  big  as  twelve  Oxen  could  draw  •  to  which  effeft  thefe 
are  prcicribed  ,  as  the  ways  to  accomplifh  the  like  De- 
fign. 

Chufe  a  Tree  as  big  as  your  Thigh,  remove  the  Earth 
from  about  him,  and  cut  through  all  the  colateral  Roots, 
till  with  a  competent  flrcngth  you  can  inforce  him  upon  one 
fide,  foas  to  come  with  your  Ax  at  the  Tap-Root,  cut  that 
off  ^  red  refs  your  Tree,  and  fo  let  it  ftand  (covered  about 
with  the  Mould  you  loofen’d  from  it)  till  the  next  Year,  'or 
longer,  if  you  think  good  j  then  take  it  up  at  a  fit  Sea- 
ion. 

Or  a  little  before  the  hard  Froff  furprize  you,  make  a 
fqi  are  Trench  about  your  Tree,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
Stem,  as  you  fhould  judge  fufficient  for  the  Root -,  dig  this 
of  competent  depth,  fo  as  almoft  quite  to  undermine  it  ; 
by  placing  Blocks  and  quarters  of  Wood  to  fuftain  th® 
Earth  ^  this  done,  caft  on  it  as  much  Water  as  may  fufheient- 
iy  wet  if,  unlefs  the  Ground  were  moift  before  thus  let  it 
(land  till  feme  very  hard  Frofl  do  bind  it  firmly  to  the  Roots, 
and  then  convey  it  to  the  Pit  prepar’d  for  its  new  Sta¬ 
tion. 

But  if  it  be  over  ponderous,  you  may  raife  it  with  a  Pul- 
]y  between  a  Triangle,  placing  the  Cords  under  the  Roots 
cf  che  Tree  ^  let  it  on  a  Trunle ,  or  Sleet,  to  be  convey’d  and 
foe-planted  where  you  pleafe ;  By  thefe  means  you  may 
tranfplant  Trees  of  a  large  Stature,  and  many  times  without 
toping,"  or  diminution  of  the  Head,  which  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  fupply  a  Defect,  and  remove  a  Curiofity .  Mr. 
Woriidge,  ibid, 

7.  Of  removing  or  tranf planting  of  Fruit-Trees. 

In  removing  Fruit-Trees,  Plant  them  not  too  deep,  for  the 
over-Turf is  always  richer  than  the  next  Mould:  And  in 
inch  places  where  the  Land  is  Clayilh,  overMoift,  orSpewy, 
plant  as  near  the  Surface  as  you  can,  or  above,- and  raile 
the  Earth  about  the  Tree,  rather  than  fet  the  Tree  in  the 
Wet,  or  Clay.  The  fame  Rule  obferve  in  Gravelly,  or  Chal¬ 
ky  Land  $  for  the  Roots  will  feek  their  way  downwards,  buf 
rarely  upwards  .*  I  have  known  Trees  planted  too  deep,  pine 
away,  and  come  to  nothing.  This  Rule  obferved,  many 

places 
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places  may  be  made  fruitful  Orchards,  that  now  are  judge! 
impoflible,  or  not  worth  ones  while.  Mr.  Worlidge,  ibid. 

8.  Amber  of  removing,  or  tranf planting 

of  Tree's. 

Trees  that  bear  early,  or  often  in  the  Year  (as  Pear-Trees 
upon  Windfor-HiU ,  winch  bear  three  times' in  a  Year)  thele, 
tho’  they  be  removed  to  a  rich,  or  richer  Ground,  ^et  t...ey 
do  feldom  bear  fo  early,  or  To  often,  except  the  S  yl  i* 
of  the  fame  hot  Nature,  and  have  the  like  advantages  of 
Situation  and  other  Circumftanccs,  with  thole  of  Wind- 
for.  And  therefore,  commonly  the  fecond  bruit  or  that 
Pear-Tree  being  removed,  doth  leldom  ripen  in  other  peaces 
Sir  Hu°h  PlatV  Garden  of  Eden.'  Experiment  $?d.  from  Mr. 
Hill.  ° 

q.  Another  of  removing,  or  t rn n [plant  t ng  cf 

old  Trees. 

The  Lord  Zouch,  in  the  Winter,  in  the  Year  1597*  (And 
Mr.  Hill  thinks  niM  Weather  is  belt,  that  the  Earth  cleav¬ 
ing  to  the  Roots,  may  be  alfo  removed  with  them,  tne  Eaith 
being  fall  bound  with  Fern-Branches  to  the  Roots  j)  iemov- 
ed  divers  Apple-Trees ,  &c.  being  of  thirty  or  forty  Ye^rs 
growth ,  at  Hackney  :  The  Earth  was  digged  in  a  good  large 
compals  from  the  Roots,  and  the  Roots  little  mu -i  Holes 
were  prepared  for  each  Tree  before  hand,  enriched  with 
fpelTi  and  good  Earth ;  the  Branches  and  Tops  taken  off  al- 
moft  clofe  to  the  Trunk ;  and  they  were  planted  again 

the  fame  Hour  wherein  they  were  removed  j  and  the  Roots 

placed  towards  the  fame  point  of  the  Ccmpafs  as  they  nrft 
grew.  He  had  a  few  Damfons  the  fine  Year,  and  all  pnt 
forth  Leaves  at  Michaelmas  after,  Anno  15,9 2,  Gulden  of 
Eden,  Experiment  106.  ‘ 

1 

10.  Of  removing  Herbs  and  Flowers  in  the 

Simmer. 

If  you  remove  any  Rooted  Plants or,  fferb,  or,  Tlower^ 
t1  o’  it  be  fomewhat  forward  in  the  Summer  (io  as  you  do 
1  in  the  Evening,  after  the  heat  is  pa$,  and  plant  it  pre~ 
ju"tly  and  water  it )  then?  is  no  danger  of  the  parching  heat 
o;  the  Sun  the  nest  day  <  But  befure  heave  up  the  Earth 
c  eriflv,  lb  as  you  dq  not  break  the  leafl  Sprigg  ett  any 
F  nr*  for  then  the  Sap  goes  but  of  the  Plant,  and  ic  peT 
ffh:ch.  This  way  you  may  remove  great  Giltifiowei  Roots, 
Lo  ■  •  ! .  •  ^5  '  and 
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and  others,  without  danger  ;  proved  by  Mr.  Simpfon.  Sir 
Hugh  PlatV  Garden  of  Eden,  Experiment  72. 


PARAGRAPH  VIII. 
Experiments  and  Obfervations  of  Cut- 


i.  Of  Lopping  of  Elms. 

Or  Lopping  of  great  Boughs,  I  may,  fays  my  Author, 
here  add  an  Obfervation  touching  Elms,  which  is,  That 


it  the  top  of  an  Elm  of  any  bignels  be  cut  off,  th«  Roft 
will  immediately  begin  there,  and  by  wet,  and  other  acci¬ 
dents,  run  downward,  and  caufe  that  hollownefs  which  is 
ordinarily  feen  in  Trees  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Sharrocks  Hiflorj 
ef  the  Propagation  arid  Improvement  of  Vegetables. 

2.  Of  Pruning  Fruit-Trees,  Lfc. 

5Ti$  a  good  Rule  in  Pruning  fruit-trees,  that  the  Gardner 
never  cutoff  thofe  Boughs  which ' are  fetand  adapted  for 
bearing,  which  is  eafily  known  j  for  Rofes  particularly,  and 
Rafps ,  and  Vines,  always  bear  upon  a  frelh  Sprout,  fhot 
forth  the  fame  Spring  :  fo  that  the  more  you  pruned  Rofe , 
Rarp,  or  Vine,  the  more  frefh  Sprouts  of  that  Springs  growth 
are  emitted,  and  the  more  fuch  Sprouts,  the  greater  number 
cf  Rofes,  Rafps ,  and  Grapes  fucceed,  unJcfs  Tome  particular 
accident  defiroy  them. 

Many  Fruits  bear  from  the  Antecedent  Spring,  as  the  gc- 
nerallity  of  Apples ,  Peart,  Peaches ,  Nell  arms,  and  Apricots: 
Manv  feem  to  grow  from  Wood  of  a  longer  growth  •  but 
in  that  a  Man  may  be  eafily  miftaken,  bccaule  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  Spring  (of  a  fcarce  difcernable  growth J  may  be  enough 
to  lerve  as  a  Foundation  to  the  Pedal  of  the  Bloffom  or  Fruit, 
which  /landing  on  the  old  Wood,  it  may  bethought,  that 
the  Pedal,  or  Stalk  of  the  Fruit  hands  immediately  on  the 
Wood,  and  chat  there  was  no  Spring  interceding*  . 


Some- 
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Sometimes  the  Bloffoms  of  the  fame  Tree,  (land  both  on 
he  Wood  of  the  prefenc  and  antecedent  Spring,  as  is  fre- 
[uently  feen  in  Kentifh-Codlings,  Nurfe  -Gardens,  and  great- 
fearing  Cherries.  But  where-ever  the  Bbftoms  arc,  and 
here  are  many  Buds  fitted  and  prepared  for  bearing,  they 
rc  eafily  difcerned  by  the  skilful  Gardener,  and  may  be 
een  by  any  body,  for  thofe  are  more  full  in  their  fhooting 
p  than  other  Buds  are,  and  ftandnot  lo  clofe  made  to  the 
Item  of  the  Branch  whereon  they  grow,  and  contain  more 
mallTeaves  in  their  Body  than  other  Buds,  being,  as  I  ap- 
irehend,  the  aftual  Rudiment  of  the  enfiiing  Blolfom :  Such 
loughs  therefore,  where  on  plenty  of  thefe  full-made-Buds, 
>r  inchoate  Blolloms  are  feen,  the  Gardener  fpares  (if  he 
5  wife)  for  theprelenc  Year,  and  (where  he  may)  prunes  off 
itch  whereon  he  lees  no  fuch  propenfion  to  Fruicfulnefs. 
harrock,  ibid. 


3,  Of  Pruning  Timber-Trees. 

It’s  bell:  to  Prune  fuch  Trees  as  are  for  Timber,  whi’ft 
hey  are  young,  and  the  Branches  not  too  big  ^  of  theleand 
)ther  Trees,  it’s  good  to  cut  off  the  Branches  that  are  fu- 
jerffuous,  about  January,  with  a  fh^rp  Bill  or  other  Tool, 
naking  the  ftroak  upwards  by  reafon  of  the  Grain  of  the 
kVood,  and  to  prevent  the  flitting  of  the  Tree,  at  the  fall  of 
:he  Branch  *,  and  cut  it  clean,  fmooth  and  clofe  :  For  by 
rurting  off  the  Branches  at  a  alliance  from  the  Tree,  the 
It  amps  are  obferved  to  Rot ,  and  leave  hollow  holes,  which 
iecay  the  Tree,  and  fpoil  the  Timber.  Mr.  Worlidge’.r 
'iyjlcma  Agriculture.  ' 

4*  Of  the  Pruning  cf  Fruit  Trees  ,  efpedally 

Wall-Trees. 

In  Pruning  Fruit-Trees ,  efpecially  Wall-Trees ,  befure  to 
leave  the  fmall  Twigs  that  are  Ihot  and  knitted  to  BlolTom 
the  fucceeding  Year  }  for  you  may  objerve ,  That  mold  Ap- 
prints.  Peaches ,  Plums ,  Cherries ,  &c.  hang  on  thole  Sprigs, 
being  ufually  of  two  Years  growth:  Thefe  are  therefore  to 
be  carefully  nourifhed,  and  noc  cut  off,  as  is  ufual,  toBeauti- 
r.e  the  Tree.  By  this  very  Obfervation  your  Walls  (hall  be 
lull  cf  Fruit,  when  your  Neighbours  have  but  few. 

In  Wall-Fruit  cut  off  all  grofs  Shoots,  however  fair  they 
feem  n  the  Eye,  that  will  not  without  much  bending,  be 
well  placed  to  the  Wall  •  for  if  any  Branch  happen  to  be 
wreathed,  or  bruifed  in  the  bending,  or  turning  (which  you 
may  noc  eafily  pe'rceivej  altho’  it  doth  grow  and  proiper 

L  4  for 
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for  the  prefent,  yet  it  will  decay  in  time,  the  Sap,  or  Gum 
will  alfo  fpew  out  in  that  place. 

'  By  neglecting  of  this  Obfervatm ,  many  Teeming  fair  Trees 
decay  in  feveral  parts,  when  the  Husbandman  is  ignorant  of 
the  Caufe.  Mr.  Worlidge,  ibid, 

t  V 

5.  Of  Pruning  Vines. 

In  Pruning  Vines ,  leave  fome  new  Branches  every  Year, 
and  take  away  (if  too  many)  fome  of  the  old  ;  which  much 
advantages  the  Tree,  and  increafeth  the  Fruit.  And — 

When  you  cut  your  Vine,  leave  two  Knots,  and  cut  at 
the  next  Interval  *,  for  ufually  the  two  Buds  yield  a  bunch 
of  Grapes.  1  have  obferved  Vines  thus  Pruned ,  to  bear  .many 
fair  Bunches,  whereas  when  cut  clofe,  as  ufually  is  done  tor. 
Beauty's  Jake ,  which  in  the  Husbandman  is  not  in  this  cafe 
to  be  regarded)  the  Tree  has  been  almoft  barren  of  Fruit, 
Mr.  Worlidge,  ibid. 

6.  Another  o£  Lopping  Elms. 

When  you  Lop  the  Elm  (which  may  be  about  January 
for  the  Fire,  and  more  frequently,  if  you  defire  to  have 
them  tall  ;  or  that  you  would  form  them  into  Hedges  *,  for 
fo  they  may  be  l$ept  faff  and  thickned  to  the  highen:  Twig, 
affording  both  a  magnificent  and  augufl  Defence  againft  the 
Winds  and  Sun;)  I  fay,  when  you  thus  trim  them,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  indulge  the  Tops^  for  they  proteft  the  body  of  the 
Trees  from  the  wet,  which  always  invades  thole  parts  firll, 
and  will,  in  time,  perifki  them  to  the  very  Heart ;  fo  as 
Elms  beginning  thus  to  decay,  are  not  long  prolperous.  Sir 
Hugh  Plat  relates  (as  from  an  expert  Carpenter^  that  the 
Boughs  and  Branches  of  an  Elm  Ihould  be  left  a  foot  long 
next  the  Trunk  when  they  are  Lopt;  But  this  is  to  my  certain 
Obfervation  a  very  great  miftake  either  in  theRelator  or  Author.' 
For  I  have  noted  many  Elms  Jo  disbranched,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  Stubs  grew  immediately  hollow,  and  were  as  fo  many 
Conduits,  or  Pipes,  to  hold,  and  convey  the  Rain  to  the' 
vtry  Body  and  Heart  of  the  Tree.  Mr.  Evlyn 'sSylva. 

7.  Of  Cutting  Roles,  Hedges  and  Arbours. 

Cut  your  Rofes  after  they  have  done  bearing  (fo  foon  as 
the  Moon  will  give  you  leave,  viz,,  the  fourth,  firth,  or  fixth. 
Days  after  the  Change)  and  fo  you  null  have  /lore  of  Rofcs 
again  about  Michaelmas ,  or  after.  Bur,  take  heed  you  cut. 
no  Branch,  of  a  Roje  fo  low,  as  that  you  leave  no  leading. 
Branches  upon  ir. ;  fox  that  will  hinder  the  bearing  of  the 
Rojes  exceedingly. 
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It  is  alfo  good  in  the  aforefaid  Days  after  the  Change,  to 
cut  any  Hedge,  Arbour ,  &c.  to  make  it  grow  the  better  ; 
proved  by  Mr.  5*.  Sir  Hugh  Plath*  Garden  of  Eden. ,  Experi¬ 
ment  73. 

8.  Another  of  cutting  0/ Rofes. 

If  you  cut  your  Kofes  when  they  are  ready  to  bud  (in  an 
apt  time  of  the  Moon)  they  will  begin  to  bud,  when  other 
Rofes  have  done  bearing :  This  is  an  excellent  fecret,  if 
Frofts  happen  in  budding  time  *  for  16  you  may  have  ftore 
of  Rofes ,  when  others  ftiall  have  few,  or  none,  and  may 
then  be  fold  at  a  high  rate.  This  I  proved  (the  eighteenth 
of  March  1606.  being  a  few  days  after  the  Change\upon 
divers  Standards  at  Bednal-Green ,  being  extreamly  nipped 
with  Frofts  in  budding  time,  and  many  of  them  did  yield 
me  great  ftore  of  'Rofes,  when  the  reft  of  my  Garden  did  in 
a  manner  fail.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid .  Experiment  85. 

9.  Another  of  the  fame . 

Cut  your  Rofe  Standards  in  the  Twelve  days  and  net  be¬ 
fore;  fo  they  will  bear  exceeding  well:  Proved  often  by 
Garret  the  Apothecary,  and  Pigot  the  Gardener.  Sir  Hugh 
Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  86. 

10.  Of  Lopping  Trees. 

Lop  the  Branches  of  your  Trees  alway  in  the  Winter  ( be¬ 
fore  the  Sun  rifeth)  within  ten  or  twelves  Inches  oftheTrunk, 
and  intheSpring  when  theSapis  up,cutthofe  Branches  cloleto 
theTrunk  ;  and  fo  fhall  you  both  have  yourTree  lufty,becaufe 
no  Sap  is  left  in  thofe  vaft  Branches  (which  would  have  been 
loft  if  you  had  Pruned  them  according  to  the  ufual  manner,  in 
March ,  or  April  J  and  alfo  then  the  Sap  will  come  purling  out, 
and  foon  cover  the  Weed;  whereby  you  fhall  avoid  thofe  ble- 
mifhes  in  your  Trees,  which  others  procure  by  Pruning  them 
in  the  Winter  :  Proved  by  Mr ,  Andrew  Hill.  Sir  Hugh 
Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  99. 

11.  Another  way  of  Fruning  Fruit-Trees. 

In  Pruning  of  your  Fruit-Trees ,  or  any  other  Plant,  or 
Shrub- bearing  Fruit,  you  muft  always  have  relpeft  whether 
it  bears  its  Fruit  upon  the  firlffecond,  or  third  fears  Sprout; 
tor  you  muft  never  cut  away  all  the  bearing  Sprouts,  if  you 
mean  to  have  any  Fruit.  As  in  Pippins ,  the  third  Tcars. 
Sprout  doth  only  .bear  Frnit ;  and  in  fome  other  Fruit-Trees 
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only  the  feeond  Years  Sprout *,  in  Goofeberries  the  laft  Years 
Sprout  bears  mcfl  .*  Proved  by  Mr.  Andrew  Will,  sir  Hugh 
Flat,  ibid.  Experiment  i\2. 


PARAGRAPH  IX, 


Experiments  and  Obfervations  of 


i.  Of  what  riant s  mill  take,  being  Graf  ted  of 

different  kinds . 

^T^Is  known  that  Plums  will  not  grow  upon  Cherries ,  nor 

J_  Pears  upon  Apples  for  many  Years,  tho  for  a  while  they 
may  profper. 

I  find  that  divers  Plants  will  take  by  Enarching,  orAbla* 
fration,  that  will  not  take  by  common  Grafting  fo  Grapes , 
as  the  early  red  upon  the  great  Fox-Grape ,  Apricots  alfo,  and 
Peaches ,  which  being  fecur’d  upon  their  own  Stocks,  will  ad¬ 
mit,  implantation  upon  another  alfo,  and  take  unto  it,  which 
by  Grafting  I  could  never  bring  them  to. 

The  ftrangeft  Conjunctions  that  we  obferve  to  agree,  are 
the  White-Thorn  with  the  Pear,  Quinces  with  the  Peai\ 
the  Pear  with  the  Quinces ,  the  Medlar  with  the  White-Thorn , 
the  Apricot  with  the  Plums  that  are  full  of  Sap,  and  fome- 
times  upon  hard  feurvy  Plums ,  mofl  ufe  the  White  Fear 
Plums  for  that  purpofej  I  find  not  but  fome  other  are  as 
good,  vi^.  the  Primordian ,  Mufcle ,  and  Violet.  And  it  is  true, 
that  all  Rofes  cement  and  continue  well  upon  Bryaxs,  as  cn 
the  Sweet-Bryar,  and  Dog-Rofe. 

I  have  Cherries  that  grow  upon  Plum-flocks  (which  is  Sir 
Hugh  Flaps  Experiment  in  his  Garden  of  Eden ,  p.  115^  and 
Currants  upon  Goofeberries  *,  what  duration  they  may  be  of 
I  expert  to  learn.  I  am  not  convinced  by  Experience,  tba'^ 
Pears  upon  White-Thorn  are  worfe  in  their  Fruit  j  but  if  fo. 

I  lhall  prefer  Apple-Kernels  before  Crabs  for  a  Nurfery. 

I  have  tafied  very  excellent  Katharine  Pears  without  Stone 
or  Hardnefs,  that  came  from  a  Thorn-Stock  ;  ncr  were  they 
fmaller  or  harder  (which  Mr.  Tavcrnor  afferts)  than  ordinary 
Fruit  upon  the  proper  Stock  *,  however,  I  advife  fuch  as  ufe 
Turrn-flocks  to  graft  very  low,  for  otherwife  the  Thorn  not 
growing  proportionally  to  the  Graft,  will  caufe  the  Graf  t  to 
decay,  being  never  able  to  grow  thereon,  to  the  bignefsufu- 
al  in  Pear-Trees ,  Mr.  SharrockV  Jh'iflory  of  the  Propagation  and 
Improvement  of  Vegetables . 
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2.  Of  the  time  of  Grafting. 

The  time  of  Grafting,  poflibly  is  any  time  of  the  Winter  $ 
have  feen  Apples  Grafted  in  November,  and  at  Chriflmas, , 
id  yet  thrive  very  well;  but  the  beft  time  is  that  which 
imediately  precedes  the  Spring ;  if  ,you  can,  lettheCyons 
;  gathered  before  the  Trees  fhoot  their  Buds,  tho’  fome 
ill  grow  now  and  then,  notwithstanding  they  be  fprouted. 
is  no  matter  tho’  the  Stocks  are  Budded  ;  I  have ,  at  Eafter „ 
rafted  above  two  hundred  Apples  and  Pears  together  with- 
it  any  fail.  Sharrock,  ibid . 

,  Of  improving  the  double  yellow  Role  by  In¬ 
oculation. 

Whereas,  fays  my  Author,  all  other  Rofes  are  beft  Na- 
ral,  the  Double-yellow  is  beft  inoculated  upon  another 
ock ;  others  thrive  and  bear  beft  in  the  Sun,  this  in  the 
lade ;  therefore  the  beft  way  that  I  know  to  caufe  this 
ofe  to  bring  forth  Flowers,  is  performed  after  this  man- 

Firft,  In  the  Stock\f  a  Franck  ford  Rofe,  near  the  Ground* 
it  in  a  Bud  of  the  {ingle  yellow-Role,  which  growing,  the 
tekers  muff  be  kept  from  the  Root;  and  all  the  Buds  rub’d 
f  except  thofe  of  the  kind  defir’d,  which  ,  Berry  grown 
g enough  to  bear  (which  it  will  be  in  two  Years)  it  muft 
1  the  Winter  be  prun’d  very  near,  cutting  off  all  the  fmall 
loots,  and  only  leaving  the  biggeft,  cutting  off  the  Tops 
fo  as  far  as  they  are  fmall ;  then  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
ids  for  Leaves  come  forth,  rub  off  the  Imalleft  of\them, 
aving  only  fome  few  of  the  biggeft,  which  by  reafon  of 
ieftrength  of  the  Stock,  affording  more  ncurifhment  than 
\y  other,  and  die  agreeable  Nature  of  the  tingle  yellow- 
ofe,  from  whence  it  is  immediately  nourifhed,  the  Shoots 
ill  be  ftrong  and  able  to  bear  out  the  Flowers,  if  they  be 
ot  too  many,  which  may  be  prevented  by  nipping  off  the 
nalleft  Buds  for  Flowers,  leaving  only  fuch  a  number  of  the 
ireft,  as  the  Tree  may  be  able  to  bring  to  perfeftion ; 
hich  Tree  would  •  ftand  femething  Iliad  owed,  and  not 
vo  much  in  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  in  a  Standard  by  it 
ilf,  rather  than  u  d  er  the  Wall. 

Thefe  Rules  beta,  oblerved,  we  may  expeft  to  enjoy  the 
dl  delight  of  thefe  beautiful  Rofes,  as  I  my  felf  have  done 
•  my  jwnP,  Nxe  in  divers  Trees  fo  handled,  which  have 
early  ■  c  It  re  of  fair  Flowers,  when  thofe  that  were 
atu  1,  notwitliftauding  all  the  helps  I  could  ule,  have  not 
rcught  forth  one  that  was  kindly,  but  all  of  them  breken, 
r,  as  it  were,  blafted.  Mr.  Rea iV  Flora . 

g.  Of 
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4.  Of  chufng  Grafts. 

Make  choice  of  your  Grafts  from  3  cottftant  and  we] 
bearing  Branch,  if  you  can  conveniently }  others  may  d 
very  well;  But  the  Grafts  of  fuch  Trees  as  are  ill  bearer 
or  not  pome  to  bear  Fruit,  are  to  Jbe  rejefted;  the  Graf 
always  partaking  of  the  Quality  of  the  Tree  from  whent 
they  were  taken. 

Alfo  chufe  not  thofe  that  are  very  fmall  and  (lender,  fc 
they  commonly  fail ;  but  take  the  faired  upon  the  Tre< 
and  efpecially  thofe  that  are  fulled  of  Buds. 

Once  for  all  obferve,  that  the  dumpy  Graft  will  be  foun 
much  fuperiour  to  the  (lender  one,  and  make  a  much  no 
bier  and  larger  Shoot.  This  upon  Experience.  VVorlidg 
■- Syftema  Agriculture. 

y.  Of  the  manner  of  Inoculating. 

One  lomefmooth  part  of  the  Stock,  either  near,  or  far 
ther  from  the  Ground,  according  as  you  intend  it,  eithei 
Dwarf-Tree,  or  for  the  Wall,  or  a  tall  Standard,  cut  the 
Rinde  of  the  Stock  overchvvart  ;  and  from  the  middle  there 
of,  gently  flit  the  Bark,  or  Rinde'about  an  Inch  long,  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  not  wounding  $he  Stock,  then  nimbly  prepare 
the  Bud*  by  cutting  off  the  Leaf,  and  Ieave'only  the  Tab 
about  half  an  Inch  from  the  Bud  j  then  (flit  the  Eark  on 
each  fide  the  Bud,  a  little  diftance  from  the  Eud,  and  take 
away  the  Bark  above  and  below,  leaving  the  Bark  half  an 
Inch  above  and  below  the  Bud,  and  fharpen  that  end  of  the 
Bark  below  the  Bud,  like  a  Shield,  or  Efcutcheon,  that  it 
may  the  more  eafily  go  down,  and  unite  between  the  Bark 
and  the  Stock:  Then  with  your  Quill  take  off  the  Bark  ah?l 
Bud  dextroufly,  that  y  )u  leave  not  the  Root  behind  for 
if  you  fee  a  hole  under  the  Bud  on  the  infide,  the  Root  is 
gone,  cad  it  away,  and  prepare  another.  When  your  Bud 
is  ready,  raifetheBark  of  the  Stock  on  each  fide  of  the  flic 
C preferring  as  carefully  as  you  can  the  inner  thin  Kind  of 
the  Stock)  put  in,  with  care,  the  Shield,  or  Bud  between  j 
the  Bark  and  Stock,  thruding  it  down  until  the  top  joyn  to 
the  crofs  Cut ;  then  bind  it  ciofe  with  your  Yarn,  fjc.  but 
not  the  Bud  it  (elf. 

There  is  another  way  of  Inoculating  more  ready  than 
this,  and  more  fuccefsful,  and  differs  from  the  former,  on¬ 
ly,  that  the  Bark  is  flic  upwards  from  the  crofs  Cut,  and  the 
Shield  or  Bud  put  upwards,  leaving  the  lower  end  longer 
than  may  ferve  ■,  and  when  it  is  in  its  place,  cut  off  that 
which  is  fuperfluous,  and  joyn  the  Bark  of  the 'Bud  to  the 
Bark  of  the  Stock,  and  bind  it  [as  before,  which  locner 
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and  more  fuccesfully  takes  than  the  other,  as  I  my  felf  have 
Experienced , 

I  have  alfo  cut  the  edge  of  my  Bark  about  the  Bud  fquare, 
and  have  cut  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  fit  to  receive  the  fame, 
and  bound  it  raft  ;  which  fucceeded  well,  and  is  the  readier 
way,  and  more  facile.  Mr,  Worlidge,  ibid. 

Of  Grafting  a  Cherry  upon  a  Plum-Tree  by 

Inoculation, 

A  Cherry  profpers  well  upon  a  Plum-Stock ;  but  not  e  cm* 
tra  :  And  therefore,  if  you  graft  a  Cherry  in  the  Bud,  up¬ 
on  a  Branch ,  or  Bough  of  a  Plum-Tree  that  doth  bear,  you 
may  make  the  fame  T ree  to  bear  both  Plums  aRd  Cherries  : 
Proved  by  Mr.  NHL  Sir  Hugh  Plat's  Garden  of  Eden ,  Ex¬ 
periment  47.  of  Trees  and  Plants, 

2.  Of  what  Stock  one  may  Graft  on . 

You  may  Graft  upon  a  bearing  Bough  of  an  Apple-Tree;> 
a  contrary  Apple  ;  and  when  that  Cyon  is  grown  great  e- 
nough  to  receive  another  Graft,  you  may  graft  a  contrary 
Fruit  thereon  *,  but  an  Apple-Cion  doth  not  agree  with  a  Pear* 
Stock  (nor  e  contra )  nor  a  Plum  upon  an  Apple,  or  Pear-Stock , 
neither  will  any  Cion  of  a  Fruit-Tree  take  upon  an  Elm- 
Stock j  proved  by  Mr.  Hill.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid .  Experi¬ 
ment  63. 

8.  Of  Grafting  Quinces,  or  Medlars. 

A  Quince  may  well  be  grafted  upon  a  Medlar-Stock  ;  and 
a  Medlar  will  grow,  but  not  profper  fo  well,  upon  a  Quince- 
Stock,  becaufe  the  Cion  will  out-grow  the  Stock;  proved  by 
Mr.  Hlil.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  Experiment  64. 

9.  Another  of  Grafting  Medlars. 

If  you  graft  a  Medlar  upon  a  Quince,  it  will  bring  a  fair 
and  large  Medlar  ;  proved  by  Mr.  5.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid. 
Experiment  94.  > 

10,  Of  grafting  at  Chriftmas. 

You  may  graft  an  Apple  Cion  at  Chriftmas,  if  you  graft 
him  very  deep  into  the  Stock,  vi%.  four  Inches,  or,  three 
3$  the  leaft,  anddofe  it  well?  For  tho’chc  Sap  rife  not,  vet 

the 
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themoifture  of  the  Stock  is  fufficient  to  preferve  theCioi 
till  the  Sap  do  rife;  proved  by  Mr,  Hill.  Sir  Hugh  Pla 
ibid.  Experiment  62.] 

I U  Of  Grafting,  fo  as  the  Fruit  may  come  wit I 
out  Stones ,  and  be  (for  the  moft  part)  hid  m 
der  the  heaves . 

Graft  the  fmall  end  of  the  Cion  (or  Graft)  downwards 
and  fo  of  Pears  and  Apptes ,  and  they  will  have  no  Coai 
Qu&re  of  Plums  grafted  Tipon  a  Willow,  to  come  withoi 
Stones.  Alfo,  fuch  Apples  and  Pea-s thus  grafted,  will,  fo 
the  moft  part,  hang  under  the  Leaves,  and  not  be  feen  ur 
lefs  you  come  under  the  Trees  ;  proved  by  Mr.  S .  Si 
Hugh  Plat,  ibid.  ' Experiment  92. 


PAR  AGRA  PH  X. 

Experiments  and  Observations  of  Re¬ 
medying  the  Pifeafes,  Annoyances 
8cc.  incident  to  Land,  Herbs,  Trees 
and  Shtubs. 


1.  Of  curing  cold  and  moift  Land. 

BOgginefs  and  Obftruftion  of  Springs  mere  or  lefs,  is  g 
nerally  the  caufe  of  the  Chill,  or  Coldnefs  that  lies  u 
on  Land,  and  breeds  the  Ruj 7;,  and  other  incommoditie 
and  therefore  the  Foundation  of  the  Cure  of  fuch  Lan 
muff  be  to  remove  this  internal  Caufe,  by  laying  the  Grou 
dry,  and  draining  the  Bog :  And  concering  the  way  to  < 
this,  I  fhall  give  you  Mr.  Blith's  Obfervations  and  Direttio) 
who  was  both  a  Praftifer  himfelf,  and  queflionlefs  a  w 
Keporcer  of  his  Experience . 

In  cold  rufhy  Land,  fays  he,  the  Mcifture,  or  cold  hu 
gry  Water  is  found  between  the  firfl  and  fecond  Swarth 
the  Land,  and  then  oft-dmes  you  come  immediately  to 
little  Gravel,  or  Stoninefs,  in  which  this  Water  is ;  ai 
fornetimes  below  this  is  a  hungry  Gravel ;  and  miany  tim 
this  Gravel,  or  Stoninefs  lies  lower ;  Bui  in  boggy  Land 
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dually  lies  deeper  than  in  Rufhy  ;  but  to  the  bottom  where 
:he  fpewing  Spring  lies,  you  muff  go  (and  one  Spade’s 
depth,  or  graft  beneath,  how  deep  foever  it  be)  if  you  will 
Irainthe  Land  to  pnrpofe. 

And  as  for  the  Matter,  or  Bog-maker ,  that  is  moft  ea% 
difeovertd  ;  for  fometimes  ic  lies  within  two  foot  of  the 
Ground,  and  fometimes,  and  very  ufually,  three,  or  four 
foot  :  Yet  fome  lie  far  deeper,  fix,  eight,  or  nine  foot,  and 
ill  chefe  are  feizeable  to  be  wrought,  and  the  Bog  to  be¬ 
lli  (covered  ;  but  till  you  come  paft  the  Black  Earth,  or  Turf, 
[which  uliially  is  two  or  three  toot  thick)  unto  another  fore 
of  Earth,  and  fometimes  to  old  Wood  and  Ttees  (I  mean  the 
Proportion  and  Form  thereof,  but  the  Nature  turn’d  as  fofc 
and  tender  as  the  Earth  it  felf)  which  have  lain  there  no  Man 
knows  how  long  and  then  to  a  white  Earth,  and  many  times 
like  Lime, which  the  Tanner, and  white  Tarver  takes  out  of  their 
Lime-Pits ,  and  then  to  a  Gravel ,  or  Sand,  where  the  Water 
fieth,  and  then  one  Spade’s  depth  clearly  under  this,  which 
is  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  a  Spring,  that  would  fain  burft 
forth  at  fome  certain  place,  and  which,  if  it  did  break  our. 
and  run  quick  and  lively,  as  other  Springs  do,  your  Bog 
would  die,  but  being  held  down  bv  the  power  and  weight 
of  the  Earth  that  oppofeth  the  Spring,  which  boyls  and 
Works  up  into  the  Earth,  and,  as  it  were,  blows  it  up,  and 
fills  the  Earth  with  Wind,  as  I  may  call  it,  and  makes  ic 
fwell  and  rife  like  a  Puff-ball,  as  you  (hall  ieldom,  or  ne¬ 
ver  find  any  Bog  but  it  lies  higher,  and  riling  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Land  to  it  •  fo  that  I  believe,  could  you  poffibly 
on  the  very  place  where  the  Spring  Naturally  lies,  you  need 
but  open  the  very  place  to  your  QuicJ(-Spmg ,  and  give  it  a 
dear  vent,  and  certainly  your  Bog  would  decay;  by  reafon1 
whereof  ir  has  fo  corrupted  and  fvvollen  the  Earth,  as  a 
Dropfy  doth  Man’s  Body;  for  if  youobferve  the  Mold  iti 
is  very  light  and  hallow,  and  three  Foot  fquare  thereof  is 
not  above  the  weight  of  a  folid  Foot  of  Natural  -Earth 
Clay,  or  Land  ;  whereby  I  conceive,  that  how  much  foever 
this  Mould  is  forced  from  the  Natural  Weight,  or  Hardnefs 
of  folid  Earth,  or  Clay,  fo  much  ic  is  Corrupted,  Swollen 
or  Increafed,  and  blovtn  up,  and  fo  much  it  muff  be  taken 
down,  or  let  forth,  before  ever  it  be  reduced  ;  I  therefore 
prefcribe  this  Direction.-  Goto  the  bottom  of  the  Bog,  and 
there  make  a  Trench  in  the  found  Ground,  or  elfe  in  fome 
old  Ditch,  fo  low,  as  you  verily  believe  you  are  under  the 
level  of  the  Spring,  or  fpewing  Water,  and  then  carry  up 
your  Trench  into  your  Bog,  and  {freight  through  the  middle 
ot  it,  one  foot  under  the  Spring,  or  fpewing  Water  upon 
your  Level,  uniefs  if  rife  higher,  as  many  times  the  Water* 
or  Spring  rifeth,  as  the  Land  rifeth  ,  and  fometimes  lies 
level  with  the  head  of  the  Bog ,  unto  which  you  muff  car¬ 
ry  your  Drain3  or  within  two  or  three  Yards  of  the  very 

head 
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head  ofit,  and  ftrike  another  Trench  overthvvart  the  ver) 
Head  both  ways  from  chat  middle  Trench,  as  far  as  youi 
j Bog  goeth,  all  along  to  the  very  end  of  it,  ftill  continuing 
one  foot  at  leaft  under  ^he  fame,  and  pcfTibly  this  may  work 
a  ftrange  change  in  the  Ground  of  it  ielf,  without  any  more 
Trenching. 

Or  thus  you  may  work  in  fomewhat  a  more  certain  way, 
but  more  chargeable,  vi%.  After  you  have  brought  a  Trench 
to  the  bottom  of  your  Bog ,  then  cut  a  good .  fubftantial 
Trench  about  the  Bog-,  (I  meanj  according  to  the  form  of 
your  Bog,  whether  round,  Iquare,  or  long)  or  three  or  four 
Yards  within  your  boggy  Ground  ;  for,  fo  far  I  do  really 
believe,  it  will  drain  that  which  you  leave  without  your 
Trench,  at  the  depth  afore-faid,  that  is  underneath  the 
Spring  Water  round  ;  and  when  you  have  fodone,  make  one 
work,  or  two  juft  overthwart  it,  upwards  and  downwards,  all 
under  the  Matter  of  the  Bog,  as  is  aforefaid  *,  and  in  one 
Years  patience,  through  God’s  Blefting,  expett  your  defi- 
red  I ftue  .•  And  if  ic  be  in  fuch  a  place  as  will  occafion  great 
danger  to  your  Cattel ;  then  having  wrought  your  Works 
and  Drains  as  afore-faid,  all  upon  ftraight  Lines  (by  all 
means  prevent  as  many  Angles*  Grooks,  and  Turnings  as  is 
polhble,  for  thofe  will  occafion  but  ftoppages  of  the  Water, 
and  filling  up  of  Trenches,  and  lofs  of  Ground,  and  much 
more  Trouble  than  otherwife.)  Then  you  muft  take  good 
green  Faggots,  Willow ,  Alder,  Elm ,  or  Thorn,  and  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  your  Works ;  then  take  your  Turfs  you  took  up 
in  the  top  of  your  Trench,  and  plant  them  thereupon  with 
the  Swerd  downwards,  and  then  fill  up  your  Works  level 
again,  until  you  come  to  the  bottom;  or  nether  end  of  your 
work,  where  your  Trench  is  fofhailow,  that  it  will  not  en¬ 
danger  your  Cattle  :  Or  rather  take  great  Pibbles  of  Flint- 
Scones,  and  fo  fill  up  the  bottom  of  your  Trench  about 
fifteen  Inches  high,  and  take  your  Turf  and  plant  it  as  afore- 
faid,  being  cut  very  fit  for  your  Trench,  that  ic  may  lie  clofe 
as  it  is  laid  down,  and  then  having  covered  ic  all  over  with 
Earth,  and  made  ic  even  as  the  other  Ground,  wait  and 
expeft  a  wonderful  effeft  through  the  Blefting  of  God ;  but 
it  you  may,  without  eminent  Danger,  leave  your  Worksjopeng 
that  ib  moft  certain  of  all.  B Tub's  Engliflo  Improvement. 

2.  Of  curing  cold  and  dry  Land. 

For  fuch  forts  of  cold  Land  as  are  found  and  not  fpun- 
gy,  or  Dropfical  the  way  ,1  to  make  them  ufeful  to  the  Hu(- 
bandman  and  Grazier,  is  to  add  to  them  fome  ftore  of  the 
more  hot  and  aftive  Principle,  fuch  as  abound  in  Spirir,  or 
Volatile  Sale;  fuch  ar  c  Hen-Dung,  Pigeon-Dung,  Soot,  and  the. 
like;  to  which  Muult-Duft  .may  be  added ;  but  is  then  mofi 
.  -  ■  •  *  -  aftM 
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ufeful  when  impregnated  with  thefe  Dungs.  For  there  is 
fOme  of  the  Spirits  of  the  fermented  Baily  in  the  Malt-Dujl , 
with  which  the  Earth  is  difpos’d  to  fuch  a  fermentation  as 
is  proper  to  make  it  fruitful  in  the  produ&iom  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  Yet  that  Spirit  is  fo  fubtile,  that  in  a  dry  time  ic 
foon  exhales,  and  therefore  in  a  dry  Year  worketh  not  fo 
great  an  Improvement  as  is  in  a  wet  one:  For  this  Malt* 
Dujl  our  Husband-Men  gives  twelve  pence  the  Bufhd,  which 
they  generally  (where  they  have  the  conveniency)  fpread 
in  a  Dove-Houfe,  or  elfe  in  a  Hen-Houfe  well  ftor’d J  that 
Pigeons  may  pick  it,  and  further  enliven  it  with  the  Pleat 
and  Virtue  of  their  Dung  before  they  fow  ic :  For  all  thefe 
powerful  Medicines  are  to  be  befbw’d  in  fmall  quantities* 
and  therefore  Sow’d  by  the  Hand  for  fear  of  burning  the 
Chits,  and  killing  the  Corn  in  its  firft  Germination.  I  have 
obferved ,  That  where  thefe  Dungs  have  been  over  plentiful¬ 
ly  laid,  the  place  bare  no  Corn  at  all $  whereas  in  the  lame 
place,  where  it  is  moderately  ftrewed,  there  was  a  vaft  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Crop. 

Vrine  is  efleem’d  a  great  help  to  cold  Land  from  the  fame 
Principle,  and  therefore  the  fame  caution  is  to  be  uftd  j  that 
the  parts  of  ic  be  diflfeminated,  and  not  laid  too  thick,  t 
have  feen  half  the  Trees  in  a  Codling-Hedge  kill’d  by  water¬ 
ing  them  too  much  with  Vrine. 

And  the  improvement  is  full  as  great  in  cold  Paffures 
and  Medows  as  on  Plow’d  Lands,  both  by  Malt-Duft ,  and 
the  mentioned  Dungs.  1  have  feen  an  Experiment  made  of 
divers  of  thefe  together,  onfeveral  parts  of  the  fame  Ground* 
where  it  appear’d,  that  the  improvement  was  greateft  by 
Soot,  the  fecond  place  had  Pigeon  s-Dung.  Mr.  Blithe 

Of  curing  the  Drinefs  of  Ground, \ 

\ 

Drinefs  is  generally  a  great  caufe  of  Barrennefs*  and  iV 
an  ufual  Annoyance  in  Sandy  and  Gravelly  Grounds* 
more  efpecially  that  they  retain  not  the  Rain  Water  fo  well 
as  Clay,  or  Land  of  a  mixt  Soil  :  The  proper  Remedy  for 
this  Defeft  is  artificial  Watering  (of  which  fee  Paragraph  6  s 
Num.  i.J  which  tempers  the  Ground  mofl  properly  for  the 
improvement  of  the  growth  of  the  moft  ufeful  Plants,  Grain 
and  Grafs :  For  Water  in  itsiown  Nature  and  Property,  is 
a  Soil,  and  has  an  exceeding  agreeablenefs  with  the  Bodies 
of  moft  Vegetables,  as  appears  by  the  Experiments  of  their 
growth  in  Water  only.  (Mentioned  Paragraj.  h  XI.  Obferva- 
lion  VI .)  SharrockV  Hijhry  of  the  Propagation  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Vegetables, 
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4.  Of  preferving  Corn  from  Blafting . 

Tho’  Mr.  Blith  reports,  and  Mr.  Hartlib  likewile,  Th 
the  Natural  Helps  to  preferve  Corn  from  Blafting,  is  tl 
Steeping  of  it  in  thick  fat  Water,  or  Lime-Watery  Vrir 
or  Brine ;  or  the  mixing  of  Lime ,  or  Afhes  with  Corn  we 
wet  and  mcift,  that  fo  it  may  cloath  it  felf  with  the  fine 
of  the  Lime ,  or  Ajhes,  &c.  fo  as  it  may  fall  cloathed  2 
over  to  the  Earth,  and  fo  be  covered  therewith :  Yet,  tl 
very  lafb  Year  it  was  obferved>  That  where  thofe  Meai 
were  ufed,  the  Blaft  did  as  much  harm  as  on  the  ai 
joyning  Lands,  where  there  was  no  fuch  Applications  mat 
to  the  Seed.  And,  indeed,  blafting  being  the  perifhing  1 
the  tender  Kernel,  by  reafon  of  a  Wind  (which,  from  i 
cffeft,  is  fometimes  call’d  a  Red-wind)  that  too  fharpl 
(and  it  huay  be  with  fome  Venom )  breathes  on  it  at  its  fir 
beginning  ;  I  fee  no  reafon  that  fuch  Infufions  and  App 
cations  fhould  be  any  Defence  ;  for  it  comes  from  an  ot 
ward  Violence,  and  therefore  it  is  mofl  ufually  jeen ,  Th 
not  half  a  Tree  only,  but  half  a  Bough  (hall  be  blafte 
while  the  other  half  of  the  fame,  that  grows  by  one  ai 
the  fame  Nourifhment,  remains  free,  found  and  well-colou 
ed.  Sharrocl> ,  ibid. 

5.  Of  preferving  Corn  from  Smuttinefs. 

k  Some  Authors  preferibe  the  Steeping  of  Corn  in  thi< 
fat  Water,  or  in  Lime-Water ,  Vrine ,  or  Brine ,  orthemixii 
of  Lime,  or  Ajhes  with  the  moiften'd  Corn,  to  preferve 
from  Blafting :  But  I  believe  they  are  miftaken  in  the  A 
plication  of  the  Medicine  to  the  prevention  of  the  rigl 
and  proper  Difeafe:  For,  I  have  heard  fuch  who  pra&ic< 
tliefe  Medicines,  to  affirm,  That  they  have  generally  (ar 
with  rea  Enable  good  fuccefs)  ufed  thofe  Remedies  to  pr 
ven t  Smuttinefs,  Shame (•,  ibid. 

6.  Another  of  the  fame. 

A  good  Reafon  to  prove,  that  Wheat  when  is  is  at  tf 
heft,  decays  fooneft,  you  lhall  fee  in  this  following  Exp 

ri/nent . 

Sow  of  this  Wheat  the  next  Year,  whether  it  be  wafhe 
or  not  walked,  yet  it  will  be  very  Smutty  *,  whereas  if yc 
Sow  leaner,  or  a  middle  Wheat  on  the  fame  Land,  and  ; 
ti;e  fame  Seafon,  yea  that  very  #ay,  yet  the  one  will  tui 
Smutty ,  and  the  ether  will  not;  which  proveth  that  tl' 
plump  and  fulleft  Wheat,  being  at  its  height  and  perioc 

Return! 
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Returns,  Decays,  and  comes  to  Nought,  being  Smutty.  Mr?' 
Remnant ,  Lib.  2.  Cap .  g. 

7.  0/  curing  the  Mildew  of  Corn  and  Hops. 

It  may  be  truly  faid  of  Mildtiv ,  That  it  is  not  to  be  pres 
vented  by  Liming ,  cr  Brining ,  or  any  ether  the  like  means* 
It  is  a  good  Account  of  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  this  Ac¬ 
cident  that  is  deliver’d  by  Mr.  Remnant ,  £/T.  2.  C<sp.  2* 
which  take  as  fellows. 

Mildew,  fays  he,  is  a  fine,  thin,  fweet  Dew  $  when  it 
falleth,  no  Dew,  or  Water  in  the  Earth  is  fo  thin  as  I  know 
ot 3  yet  it  it  lye  till  the  Sun,  or  Heat  come  upon  it,  or  Winds 
dry  it,  then  it  becomes  clammy,  ftiff  and  binding  3  but  the 
worft  effedt  it  has  is  upon  Wheat  and  Hops. 

.  It  falls  commonly  in  the  warmeft  and  ftilleft  Weather  - 
it  is  exhaled  or  drawn  up  by  the  Sun  out  of  the  Flowers’ 
and  from  fweet  things,  cr  fweet  places  of  the  Earth,  and  ic 
is  moft  frequent  in  the  height  of  Summer,  and  warm  Weather, 
efpecially  a  little  before  Wheat- Ha r veil ;  So  that  Wheat 
is  taken  by  it  when  ic  is  full  Corn  in  the  Ear,  and  the 
Straw  is  dry,  and  beginning  to  ehange  white.  Ic  falls 
fomecimes  in  the  Night,  fometimes  in  the  Day,  but  moft  of 
all  in  Cloudy,  Mifty  Gloomy  Weather:  The  which  to  find 
out,  keep  Bees,  and  they  will  be  your  Intelligencers,  if  ic  is 
in  the  Night,  they  will  out  together  as  foon  as  the  Day 
is  light,  or  if  it  fall  by  Day,  they  will  abroad  together  cho” 
it  fall  faff,  and  as  big  as  a  pretty  Rain. 

Therefore,  when  yoU  fee  the  Bees  fly  thus  earjy  and  di« 
ligently,  befure  there  is  a  fweet  Dew  fallen  3  then  make 
hafte  before  the  Sun,  or  Drinefs  cometh  on  it,  and  get  help 
and  away  into  your  Wheat,  and  with  a  Line,  or  Rope,  run 
over  your  Wheat  as  faftas  may  be,  one  in  one  Furrow,  and 
another  in  another,  a  Land  two  or  three  diflance,  as  you 
can  well  reach,  one  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Rope,  or  Pole  3  and  the  leaft  touch,  or  wagging 
will  (hake  it  off,  ic  is  To  exceeding  thin  when  it  is  new  faL 
len  3  yet  if  you  have  time  and  help,  it  were  good  that  you 
went  backward  as  well  as  forward,  to  make  fure  work 

But  if  you  let  the  Dew  alone,  it  will  ftick  faft,  when 
Heat  or  Drinefs  comes  upon  it,  and  fo  in  time  will 
let  your  Wheat,  fo  that  no  mcifture,  or  N  juriftiment  can 
come  out  of  the  Root  into  the  Ear3  2nd  then  your  Corn 
inrinks  in  the  Ear  for  want  of  Nourifhment. 

This  Dew  will,  in  time,  ftick  faft  and  become  Clammy* 
and  bind  like  Turpentine,  or  Birdlime;  firft  ftraked  on  the 
Straw,  and  within  a  while  all  over  black  ;  while  the  Wheat 
\  an^  ^ere  is  no  moifture  in  the  Straw,  fo  long 

the  Mildew  doth  no  hurt  3  lo,  likewife  when  the  Corn  is 

M  2  hard<> 
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Hurd,  and  dead  ripe  in  the  Ear,  it  is  part  danger  ,  fo  th; 
the  greated  hurt  is  done  between  the  time  that  it  begins  t 
change  colour,  and  the  full  ripening  *  and  if  you  be  car< 
Jefs  and  negligent  in  this  time,  be  fure  your  Wheat  wi 
1  e  dry’d  up  with  the  Sun,  and  fhrunk  in  the  Ear,  an 
b'afted,  which  by  God’s  Blefling,  and  your  fmall  Pains  an 
Diligence,  you  may  prevent. 

S  ome  have  flighted  and  contemned  thefe  weak  means  for 
while,  but  alter  better  confideration,  have  made  nfe  of  h 
and  found  the  Benefit,  and  were  thankful  for  it.  The  Mildei 
is  alfoto  be  perceived  upon  the  Oaken-Leaves  fhining  am 
fweet  ;  but  having  your  Intelligencers  (the  Bees)  at  hcm< 
you  need  not  leek  abroad. 

Bops  are  very  often  bladed  by  the  Mildew  •  \>hen  there 
fore  this  Dew  falleth,  fhake  your  Hop  Poles,  and  with 
gentle  Wand,  beat  off  this  Dew  from  the  Leaves,  and  i 
it  be  not  too  much  labour,  wafh  it  off  alfo  by  thro  win 
Water  upon  them,  if  you  lee  that  it  will  not  come  off  wit. 
lhaking  :  For  if  it  flick  on,  and  continue,  you  fhall  fe 
W orms  and  Bobs  breed  and  flick  there,  and  fo  Ipoil  you 
Hops,  and  they  will  be  Lowfy  and  Filthy,  and  much  im 
par’d,  if  not  all  loll.  Now  if  you  be  diligent  and  watchfu 
herein,  you  may,  by  God’s  Blelfing,  receive  double  am 
trebbic,  or  greater  Recompcnce  of  your  Pains,  and  preferv 
abundance  which  former  Ages  have  loll.  Mr.  Remnant 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  i, 

3.  Of  ieflroying  Moles. 

Moles  by  watering  are  Drown’d,  or  driven  up  to  fo  nar 
row  a  compels,  that  they  may  be  eafily  taken  •,  I  have  know 
them  to  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  Holes  and  run  up 
on  the  Turf,  to  lave  their  Lives  from  the  Water-Flood 

Sharrock  ubj  fupi  a. 

9.  Another  of  the  fame. 

Mr.  Blith  relates,  That  one  Spring,  about  March,  om 
Mole-Catcher  and  his  Boy  (in  about  ten  Days  time,  in  ; 
Ground  of  nine  Acres,  being  jud  Lid  down  from  Tillage- 
took  about  three  Bufhels  of  them  old  and  ycung  •  the^ 
were  not  to  be  numbred,  moll  of  them  being  young  anc 
naked;  and  this  he  did,  only  by  calling  up°their  °Nefls 
which  are  always  built  in  a  great  heap,  of  double  bignefs  tc 
the  red,  m  fl  eafily  difeerned  ;  and  then  the  old  One: 
would  come  to  look  their  Young,  which  he  would  Inap  uj 
presently  aho  ;  At  another  Seafon  than  March  (which  i< 
then*  breeding  time)  fuch  fuccefs  is  not  to  be  expefted.  Mr, 
Bk  th  nbi  fuprat 

1  o.Oj 
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lo.  Of  defraying  Fern  or  Brakes. 

Fern  is  a  great  annoiance  of  fome  land  :  For  the  definiti¬ 
on  of  it,  fome  Authors  give  this  Prefcription.  In  the  Spring, 
when  the  Fern  begins  to  grow  a  little  above  the  Grafs,  while 
it  is  young  and  tender,  Take  a  crocked  Pole,  or  piece  of 
Wood  about  fix  Foot  long,  coming  at  one  end  like  a  Bow,  or 
made  like  a  blunt  Sythe  *  With  this  ftrikeoff  all  the  Heads  of 
the  Fer«,  as  low  as  you  can,  even  to  the  Ground,  if  poflible^  do 
this  the  Second  or  Third  time,  and  it  proves  generally  a  certain 
Remedy.  The  Reafon,  as  I  fuppofe,  is  the  Putrifattion  of  the 
Fern ,  it  being  a  very  moifl  mufcilaginous  Plant,  by  its  own 
juice,  and  the  moifture  of  the  Earth,  by  which  the  very  Roots 
themfelves  come  to  be  corrupted  ;  or  eJfethe  deprivation  of 
all  the  Buds  that  germinate  from  the  Root,  by  cutting  off  the 

the  Sprouts  fo  unfeafonably.  Sharrod »  ubi  fupra. 

% 

ii  .Of  defraying  Ants  or  Pifmires. 

Vifmires ,  efpecially  of  the  black  kind, are  exceeding  trouble- 
fome  in  fome  Gardens ;  for  they  climb  the  higheft  Tree*, 
and  fpoil  the  Fruit,  and  are  comonly  efteem’d  remedilefs. 
Belonius ,  who  took  exceeding  pains  for  improvement  of  Vege¬ 
tables,  commands  the  decoftion  or  Broath  made  of  any  fore 
of  Spurge,  as  very  efficacions  for  this  purpofe.  Some  draw 
them  to  one  place ,  by  burning  Carrion  where  mod  they  refort, 
and  then  feald  them  with  feething  Liquor.  Sharrocl ^  nib  fupra9 

12.  Of  defraying  Hat-wigs. 

To  divers  Choice  Flowers,  (but  Carnations  and  Gil- 
liflowers  efpecially)  Ear-wigs  are  a  great  annoiance :  Mr. 
P.’s  way  of  fetting  Beafts  Hoofs  among  the  Flowers,  upon 
Sticks,  to  take  them,  is  us'd  of  every  Body  here ,  and  generally 
liked.  Some  that  fee  their  Flowres  in  Pots,  let  the  Pots  in 
Earthen  Plates,  with  double  verges,  containing  Wacer,  or 
Water  mingl’d  with  Soot  in  the  outward  verge,  to  drown  che 
vermin  chat  fhall  attempt  the  Pots,  and  Rain-water  in  the 
kcond,  which  may  pafs  through  the  Holes  in  the  Pots,  to 
water  the  Earth  therein  contain’d.  Sharnck  ubi Jupra, 
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13.0/ deft r oying  Caterpillars. 

I  Know  no  better  way  to  deflcoy  Caterpillars ,  P aimer-worms* 
and  other  vermin  of  that  kind,  than  by  crufhing  their  Eggs, 
as  foon  as  they  are  laid  upon  the  Leaf  by  the  Fly  •  feme  bruih 
them  off  with  wet  Cloaths:  'fis  Obferv’d  that  the  Fly  that 
ufually  blows  upon  the  Cubages,  chufes  fuch  Plants  as  are 
youngefl,  and  especially  thole  that  were  raifed  upon  Hot  Beds, 
orindured  lead  of  Cold  in  the  Winter  preceding.  Sharrocl £ 
ubi  fupra , 

14  .Of  curing  Trees  that  are  Bark-bound 

The  Remedy  for  this  difeafe,  (both  in  Cherry  Trees ,  and 
and  other  Trees,  thole  chiefly  whole  Barks  are  hardned  and 
grown  crufly  by  long  Handing  in  lhadowy  places,  or  barren 
Ground,)  is,  that  (the  year  after  their  removal,  or  upon 
"■'•■'addition  of  better  loil,  in  ftraight  grain’d  Barks (as  Apples, 
Pears,  foe.)  And  without  either  removal  or  addition  of  Soil 
in  Cherry  Trees ,  and  other  crofs  grain’d  Barks ;  or  in  any  Trees 
whofe  Barks  rend  of  their  own  accord,)  the  Bark  be  flit  from 
the  Top  of  the  Tree,  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Hock,  and  that 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Tree ,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
places :  This  is  a  Chyrurgical  Remedy  that  never  fails,  and 
is  eafily  perform’d.  Shamrock,  ubi  fupra . 

2  5 .  Another  of  prefet  v.ng  Corn  from  J 'mutt inefs. 

Common  Salt  is  of  Angular  ufe,  (as  daily  Experience  teflifies,) 
being  dilfolved,  and  feed  Corn  fleepd  therein,  to  prevent  the 
Smut,  and  add  fertility  to  theSeed.  Mr.  Worlidg t'sSyJlcma 
Agriculture. 

1 6.  Another  of  the  fame. 

The  mofl  effectual  way  to  prevent  Smutting  or  burning  of 
any  Corn,  is  to  Lime  it  before  you  fow  ir,  as  is  found  by 
daily  Experience  in  Sujfex ;  where  fince  this  practice  of  Li¬ 
ming,  they  have  no  burnt  Coni,  whereas  before  they  had 
abundance.  They  lime  it  thus,  Firfl  they  wet  the  Corn  a- 
iittle,  to  make  it  flick  5  and  then  fift  or  Iprinkle  powder’d 
Lime  upon  it,  (this  Obfervation  my  Author  receiv’d  fiom 
his  Honour’d  Friend  Walter  Barrel,  Efq  of  Cockfield  in 
Sujfex.)  Mr.  Kay  s  ColleBien  of  Engfifh  words. 
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17.  Of  driving  away  Rooks  from  Corn,  £?V. 

if  they  infeft  your  Corn,  are  more  terrified  if  in 
their  fight  you  take  a  Rool Sj  and  plucking  it  Limb  from  Limb, 
part  the  fevcral  Limbs  about  your  Field,  than  it'  you  hang  up 
half  a  dozen  dead  Rooks  in  it.  Mr,  Ray ,  ibidem. 
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PARAGRAPH  XI. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  Mif- 
cellaneo-Terruecultural. 


1.  0/ Plants  delighting  in  the  Air. 

AL  L  Wants  have  a  peculiar  delight  in  the  Air,  as  I  have 
prov’d  by  this  Experiment.  I  have  taken  young  Seedlings 
in  a  Pot,  and  fee  the  Pot  in  a  window  where  there  was 
a  Quary  out  ;  the  Seedlings  would  immediately  leave  its 
upright  growth,  and  direft  its  Body  flraight  to  the  hole,  and 
fo  become  almoff  flat  and  level  with  the  Earth  in  the  Pot: 
then  turning  the  Pot,fo  that  the  Inclination  of  theStalk  might 
be  from  the  hole,  the  Plant  has  then  crook’d  it  felt  in  the 
form  of  a  horn,  or  the  Letter  C,  to  the  Air  again.  Upon  the 
fecond  turn  of  the  Pot,  the  upper  part  of  the  horn  being 
placed  from  the  hole,  the  Plant  would,  with  its  uper  part, 
return  to  the  open  place,  and  leave  the  ftalk  now  in  the  form 
of  an  S.  Nay,  fometimes  I  have  bid  Perfons  tell  me  which 
way  they  would  have  fuch  a  Plant  grow  *  they  have  marked 
the  place  in  the  brim  of  the  Pot,  and  that  Mark  I  have 
turn’d  to  the  hole  in  the  window  •  by  which  means  the  Plant 
(without  any  force,  and  that  in  not  many  Hours  fpace,)  has 
inclin’d  its  Stalk  to  the  Mark  made.  Mr.  Sharrock’s  Htftory 
ef  the  propagation  and  improvement  of  Vegetables. 

2.  Of  the  caufe  of  the  Greennefs  of  the  Leaves, 

&c.  of  Vegetables. 

It  has  been  Query ’d  lyfome,  what  it  is  that  caufljs  the 
GreenneE  in  Leaves,  <&c.  mo£  all  Herbs;  and  whether  die 

M  4  cold 
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cold  beating  of  the  Air  and  Water  upon  Vegetables,  mav  n( 
have  lome  influence  in  the  production  of  this  EffeCt  > 

I  truly  have  been  apt  to  think  the  affirmative,  vir  Th 
the  coldnefs  and  briskrefs  of  th efree  Air ,  in  Plants  that  gro 
tj-t  La!*J  ^  and  ti.e  like  equality  of  the  Water*  in  Watt 


on 


Plants,  produces  that  verdure  or  Greennefs,  which  is  general 
th  Bx.auuwus  vtftment  of  all  Vegetables or  atieaft  that 
has  fome  confiderable  influence,  as  to  this  production:  Fc 
By  Expen  e  ee  I  have  proved  that  Plants  being  in  a  chon 
room,  brougnt  uptrom  Seeds  in  a  Pot,  or  otherwife  :  Leav 
?nd  iialks  prove  to  be  White,  or  Pale ,  and  not  Green :  An 
witi  this  agrees  the  Lord  Bacons  Experiment :  who  (Cent. 
Exp.  47*)  fettmg  a  Standard  Damask-Rofe-7mx  &c.  in  a 


SttTi*'  bearing  in’rhe  Winre 


■  „  /-u  u  , —  ’  A staves  mine  winte 
an  a  Chamber  where  no  Fire  was,  the  Leaves  were  found  p 

3ns  Lordfhip  relates^  mere  pale  and-Iight  colour’d  tha 

Leaves  ule  to  be  abroad. 

Grafs  will  like  wile  change  its  colour, if  by  any  weighty  Bod 
for  other  BodyJ  lying  upon  it  in  the  Field,  ic  be  kepcffoi 
the  Air.  Mr.  Skamck.  ibidem.  - 


n 

O' 


Another  of  the  fame. 


iat  tnc  Air  has  a  great  Influence  in  producing  the  verdu 
<A  Plants  may  likewife  not  improbably  be  argu’d  from  tl 
Expei  iments  ot  Blanch  ng,  or  whiting  the  Leaves  ol  Art 
caocp  Endive ,  Mirrhis,  Succory,  Alexanders,  and  other  Plant. 
which  is  done  by  keeping  cf  them  warm,  without  the  ai 
proacxi  of  the  cool  and  freffi  Air ;  whereby  all  Wants  th; 
Otherwife  would  bear  a  green  colour,  became  exaftly  whit 
Hence  it  may  likewife  be,  that  the  Roots  of  moll  Vegerabf 
f  that  are  under  Ground,  and  cover’d  from  the  Air  )  are  ( 
as  generally  Obferv’dJ  white;  were  ordinarily  green  :  An 
fnany  Roots  that  are  by  natureof  apeculiar  colour,  as  Radifbes 
yet  the  point  of  the  Root  that  is  deepeft  in  the  Grounc 
mams  a  whitenefs,  as  well  as  other  Roots,  it  being  chat  pai 
or  the  Root  mod  remote  from  the  Air;  the  red  part  con 
mwnly  Handing  above,  or  juft  in  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

-»  -en^^  3  °  1C  1Tiay  t^lat  thole  Leaves  cf  Cabbages  an< 

Xettice  that  are  expanded  in  the  Iree  Air,  are  green  :  where* 

*f}ves  fhac  are  cover’d  with  their  Fellows,  and  i 
»  e  r01n  ^ie  blafls  of  the  Wind  and  Weather,  and  kep 

lLaaIfm'C0Ve-r-’-ale,a.Iwa>'s  Serv’d  to  be  as  white  as  ail 
Ihing  that  is  actually  blanch’d,  Mr.  sbamck  ibidem. 


4-  Of  altering  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  &c. 


eha?UtLv  fin  -T S  i7refPeft  mwch  thc  Ro°k  Widriows,  f( 
»Ut  th  y  ty  f  *  ‘Iwt  (hey  multiply  the  variety  t 

Tulip 
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Tulips  not  only  from  Seeds, but  alfo  from  the  off-fets  of thofe 
Widdows:  1  my  f elf  have  feen  admirable  declenfions  of  them 
from  their  natural  Purple  and  White. 

The  Royal  Crocus  ftriped,  gives  now  and  then  very  pretty 
variety  from  its  off-fets  ;  as  lemetimes  I  have  feen  on  the  fame 
Root  an  ordinary  firiped  Crocus,  and  another  of  a  perfeft 
flame  colour  ;  tho’  the  variety  here  be  not  fo  great  as  in 
Tulips. 

And  feeing  it  evidenr,that  variety  of  ODmfometimes  comes 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  Plant, fome  Art  may  be  us’d  to  alter 
the  Colours ,  not  only  of  off-fets,  and  flips,  but  alfo  of  Flowers 
arifing  from  Mother  Plants.  For  in  Tulips,  and  Anemonies, 
and  in  Stock-Gilliflowers,  and  divers  others,  I  have  feen 
the  Flower  grow  paler  and  more  ftriped  as  the  Plant  has  been 
weaken’d.  And  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  that  as  the  expert  Gard’ner 
endeavours  to  recover  the  fickly  Roots  of  choice  Flowers ;  fo 
purpofely  he  infers  others  with  ficknefs  that  are  more  vulgar, 
by  taking  up  the  Roots  a  little  before  they  come  to  Flower , 
and  laying  them  in  the  Sun  to  abate  their  Luxury,  and  to 
caufe  them  to  come  better  marked  the  next  year:  This, fays  he, 
I  have  often  done  with  ftrong  lufty  Roots  of  Vafs-Oudmard. 
Pafs-Cittadel ,  Pafs-Heron ,  Agot-Robin ,  Turloon,  Widdows ,  and 
fuch  like  ordinary  Flowers,  and  commonly  found  the  fuccefs 
anfwer  expectation  in  many,  and  fome  of  them  to  come  fo 
well  marked,  that  they  might  be  taken  for  better  Flowers  ( by 
much )  than  they  were.  Mr.  Sharrock.  ibidem . 

5.  Another  of  the  fame. 

Kucher,  a  Learned  Man,  (\  may  call  him  the  Pliny  of  his 
timej  after  he  had  reprov’d  the  Falflties  in  Wecber,  Alexius,  and 
Porta,  C who  had  afferted  a  change  of  Colours  and  rare  variety 
of  Flowers,  by  fleeping  thofe  Roots  in  juices  whofe  Colours  were 
defir’d  ;  J  feems  to  me  as  much  to  be  blam’d,  in  that  he  writes 
fo  confidently  of  things  which  are  fo  much  like  Paradoxes, 
and  equally  gain-fa  id  by  Experience. 

He  fays,  that  he  doubts  not,  but  has  from  Experience thefe 
Effefts ;  that  a  white  Rofe  grafted  upon  a  Red,  will  bring 
the  Rofa-Mundi,  or  Flower  both  red  and  white.  This  I  have 
often  prov’d  falfe  by  my  own  Tryals:  That  a  Jafmine 
grafted  on  a  Broom,  will  bring  yellow  Flowers  like  thofe  of 
the  Broom;  that  I  try'd,  and  could  not  make  to  grow;  fo 
far  it  was  from  bearing  any  Flowers .  V.  Kircher ,  Ars 
Magn.p.  13.  C.  6.  But,  that  Jafmine  upon  Jafmine  will  grow 
and  thrive,  my  own  and  others  Experience  can  attell. 

The  fame  Dr.  in  another  Book  of  his,  De.  Magnete ,  where 
he  has  many  good  Experiments  about  the  Loadftone ;  yet 
as  to  his  QvJouct'yynTirpQ-y  either  he  our,  or  there  is  a 
greater  diffierence  betwixt  the  Country  where  he  try’d  hi$ 

Experiment , 
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Experiment ,  and  England,  than  I  canimmagine:  For  I  hav 
try d  Mulberries  on  Beech,  quinces,  Apples,  Pears,  Elms 
Poplars,  and  by  grafting  them  they  would  not  take  5  yet  h< 
affirms  they  take  eafily-  and  more,  that  Mulberries  are  (b\ 
conjunction  with  white  Poplars)  made  to  be  of  a  white  kind 
and  bear  white  Mulberries.  That  Pears  being  grafted  on  ; 
Mulberry,  bring  a  red  Colour'd  Pear,  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  is  thai 
which  we  call  the  Bloody  Pear  ^  and  that  a  Peach  being  in 
oculated  on  it,  it  fends  forth  a  Bloody  Peach,  are  hi: 
Aifertions;  which  conjunction  I  fee  will  not  (with  us)  take; 
but  if  they  would,  I  could  prcmife  my  felf  no  greater  alter 
ation  of  Colours  thereby,  than  I  find  the  Flowers  of  Rofes. 
which  I  have  try  d  in  very  many  different  forts, and  Experienc'd 
to  follow  the  Cyon  without  any  participation  of  Colour  from 
the  flock. 

I  having  heard  the  fame  Relation  made  of  changing  t hi 
Colours  of  Tulips  by  artificial  grafting  the  Bulbs  of  the  white 
and  Red,  and  other  Colours ,  by  proportionable  indentments 
in  each  Bulb;  I  tryd  it  this  year  in  divers  Roots,  and  made 
the  incifions,and  put  together  the  parts  as  artificially  as  f  could 
according  to  the  Rules  here  given  5  but  the  event  is,  that  the 
Bhlbs  ccme  not  up  at  all,  but  die  upon  the  operation,  Shav- 
mk  ibidem. 


6-  Of  Jetting  of  Plants ,  &c.  in  Water. 

Becaufe,  fays  my  Author,  in  fome  Difquifitions  of  natural 
Philofcphy,  there  may  feme  Matter  of  argument  arifefrom  the 
Experiment  of  the  converfion  of  water  into  the  Nutriment  and 
Jubilance  of  various  (and  thole  very  different)  Plants,  where¬ 
as  fome  are  hot,  others  cold-,  fome  efteem’d  of  a  fief,  others 
of  a  Salt  nature  j  fome  in  regard  of  Man’s  Body,  of  healing, 
others  of  Excoriating  and  blip)  htg  qualities ;  fome  Specifiers 
for  the  Head,  an&the  Difeafes  thereof,  others  for  the  Heart 
and  others  for  the  Womb :  I  fhill  fee  down  the  Truth  of 
fome  few  Tryals  concerning  the  Growth  or  corruption  of  fuch 
cutting  of  divers  Vegetables  as  (without  Roots)  I  kept  in  my 
Chamber  in  Vials  of  water.  Not  defigning  thence  to  make 
aiy  motion  t  nvards  the  RcfUuration  of  the  ancient  Doftrine 
concerning  the  Production  of  all  things  out  of  water.  5  cr  to 
t  ke  up  die  fcatter’d  judgments  of  the  once  renowned  Thales 
which  he  made  from  the  Ohferv ation  of  the  Generation  of 
Fifhes,  and.  PetrifaClion  by  this  Element,  as  likewife  from  the 
Influence  (for  he  was  aware  thereofjand  caufality  it  has  in  the 
Production  and  Nourifhment  of  Vegetables,  and  (if  not  im¬ 
mediately)  by  congruence  of  Animal  Bodies.  Nor  defirin* 
to  make  from  thefe  Experiments  (tho’  I  believe  the  inftance 
m;y  be  as  well  proper  as  fpccious)  any  argument  for  the  more 

fafhionable 
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fafliionable  Opinion  of  Epicurus,  by  fhevving  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions  that  may  be  nude  by  the  divers  Ihuflings  and 
pofitions  of  that  which  has  the  repute  of  the  moft  pure  and 
defecated  Element but  clearly  intending  to  keep  to  my  Task, 
which  is  Hiftory,  and  rather  to  ferve,  than  to  be  the  Phi- 
lofopher.  I  in  fhorc  rather  content  my  felf  to  give  the 
Reader  this  account. 

That  in  May  1658.  In  glades  of  water,  the  Plants  following 
grew  from  cutting,  and  made  themfelves  Roots  in  the  water, 
byname,  they  were  Balfamita-minor ,  Mints,  Sedum-multifldum, 
Fenny-royal,  Bugle, Prunella,  Water- crejjes,  Purple- graft,  Dorias\ 
Woundfwort,  Crow-foot,  Brook-lime,  Mar  fly  mallows,  Lawrel , 
Scordium ,  Tripolium,  Knot-graft,  Nummular ia,  Minima,  Bafll- 
mint,  Curl-mint ,  Horf e-mint,  Penax-coloni,  Feverfew 5  and  fome 
others,  which  I  kept  no  account  of,  I  have  had  at  other 
times. 

Plants  that  upon  this  Tryal  (made  by  Cuttings^  did  not 
grow  being  placed  in  Vials  of  water,  were  Mugwort,  Rofemary, 
Stockrgilliflowers ,  Alaternus,  Lav  under -cotton.  Sage,  Armerids, 
Camomil,  and  Polium-rnontanum. 

Stoc^-gi  Hi  flowers,  Bawm,  Tanfy,  Groundfel,  Lav  under -cotton. 
Sage,  and  Marjoram,  being  likewife  fet  in  Glalfes  of  water, 
diffolv’dinto  a  Mufcilage,and  fo  corrupted  before  they  attain’d 
to  any  Roots.  I 

Plants  that  were  corrupted  by  the  water  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Stems,  and  fo  dy'd  after  Leaves  lent  forth  and  Roots  ftior, 
were  Bafil,  Mint,  Marflo-mallows,  after  it  had  grown  a  fpan, 
Panax- color, i,  Balfamita  minor,  after  fix  weeks  growing. 

P.lanrs  that  increafed  in  weight,  fmallfprigs  of  them  being 
cnt,and  planted  in  Vials  of  water, were  thefe,and  the  quantity 
;hus  much.  Sedum-multifidum  in  a  Month  increafed  in" weight, 
half  a  Scruple :  Scordium  as  much  in  a  fortnight.  Dorias' s, 
Wound-wort  grew  in  fix  Weeks  gr.  13.  Bugula  in  fomewhac 
lefs  time  gr.  15.  Water-creJJes  gr.  25.  in  a  Month.  Ranunculus 
half  a  Scruple  in  fix  Weeks, and  Periwinckle  as  much  ^  Prunella, 
Brookclime  and  mod  of  the  forts  of:  M'nts,  gor  weight 
proportionably. 

As  for  the  manner  of  Plants  growing  by  water,  I  obfervd, 
that  thofePlants  chat  had  manypynts,eafilygrew,and  putferth 
Roots  only  juft  at  the  Joint  j  as  Knot-graft,  Crowfoot,  Panax- 
coloni,  all  forts  of  Mints,  Penny -Royal,  Scordium,  Bugle,  Brook- 
lime,  Periwincle ,  £tc.  Which  I  conceive  to  be  the  reafon, 
why  in  fetting  them  the  praftice  is,  to  cut  off  the  Plant  juft 
in  a  joynt-,  ler  fo  the  Roots  immediately  Ipring  thence,  and 
no  part  cf  the  Stem  corrupts,  which  it  would,  if  it  were  cut 
off  at  the  greater  diftance. 

In  thole  Herbs  where  there  were  no  exaft  joynts,  the 
Roots  fprung  forth  under  feme  Buds,  as  in  Tripolium,  DoriaPs 
Pound-wort,  and  Mar  fly  mallows. 

Every, 
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?  Every  Root  that  was  made,  came  forth  at  firft  very  \ 
and  Tingle,  but  afterwards  in  very  handfom  order 
proportion,  from  thence  arofe  other  Fibres  ftriking  < 
way  in  the  water,  where  thefides  of  the  Vials  made  no  i 
diment  to  the  growth  of  the  Spurs,  iffuing  from  the  fid 
original  Root.  Mr.  Sharrock.  ibidem. 

7.  Of  Jetting  Plants  in  Earth  drfd 
in  an  Oven . 

I 

There  are  fome  Experiments  of  that  great  Virtuofo  Mr. 
which  are  very  proper  to  be  inlertcd  in  this  place,  aster 
[with  the  precedent]  $th  Obibrvation  to  prove  [at  leaftf 
oufly"]  that  all  things  are  produced  from  water. 

I  [fays  Mr.  Boyle ] caufed  my  Gard’ner  in  May  to  di, 
a  convenient  quantity  of  good  Earth,  and  to  dry  it  well 
Oven,  to  weigh  it,  and  to  put  it  in  an  earthen  Pot,  al 
level  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  to  fet  in 
feleded  Seed  [  He  had  before  receiv’d  of  me  for  that  purp* 
ofSquafh,  winch  is an  Indian  kind  of  Pompion  that  gro\ 
pace^this  Seed  I  order’d  him  to  water  only  with  Rain  or  S  j 
water.  I  did,  [when  my  occafions  permitted  me  to  vil^ 
not  without  delight,  behold  how  fall  it  grew,  tho’  unfei 
ably  Sown  3  but  the  hailing  Winter  hindr’d  it  from  attai 
any  thing  near  its  due  and  wonted  Magnitude  [for  I  fount 
fame  Autumn  in  my  Garden,  fome  of  thofe  Plants  by  me; 
as  big  as  my  Midffe]  and  made  me  order  the  having  it  t 
up,  which  about  the  middle  of  Oflober  was  carefully  don 
the  fame  Gard’uer,  who  a  while  after  fent  me  this  Acc 
of  it, 

I  have  weigh’d  [faid  he  ]  the  Pompion  with  the  Stalks 
leaves,  all  which  weigh’d  three  Pounds  wanting  a  quar 
then  I  took  the  Earth,  and  bak’d  it  as  formerly,  and  fc 
it  juft  as  much  as  I  did  at  firft,  which  made  me  think  I 
not  dry’d  it  furficiencly  :  then  I  put  it  into  the  Oven  t 
more,  after  the  Bread  was  drawn,  and  weigh’d  it  again, 
found  it  Ihrunk  little  or  nothing:  BoyP s  Sceptical  Chymijh 

8.  Another  of  the  fame . 

To  give  you  an  account  of  your  Cucumbers,  [fay 
Author]  1  have  gain’d  two  indifferent  fair  ones,  the  w< 
of  them  is  ten  pounds  and  a  half,  the  Branches  with 
Roots  weigh’d  four  pounds  wanting  two  ounces 3  and  vj 
f  had  weigh’d  chan,  I  t  ok  the  Barth  and  bak’d  it  in  fe 
jrnall  earthen  Dilhes  in  an  Oven,  and  when  I  had  fo  d 
1  found  the  .Earth  wanted  a  pound  and  a  half  cf  v-h 
weigh’d  formerly  3  yet  I  was  not  latisfy’d,  doubting  the  i 
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was  not  dry  j  I  put  ic  inco  an  O/en  the  fecond  time,  (after 
the  Bread  was  drawn)  and  having  taken  it  out  and  weigh’d 
it,  I  found  ic  to  be  of  the  fame  weight.  So  I  fuppofe  there 
was  no  Moifture  left  in  the  Earth :  Neither  do  I  think  that 
the  pound  and  half  that  was  wanting,  was  drawn  away  by 
the  Cucumber,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  ordering  was  ill 
Duft,  and  the  like,  wafted.  Boyle  ibidem 

9.  Another  of  the  fame. 

The  fame  Author  (^in  the  fame  place )  adds  a  third  Ex *» 
periment  of  the  great  Van  Helmont’s  in  thefe  words  5  he  took 
two  Hundred  pound  of  Earth  dry’d  in  an  Oven,  having  put 
it  inco  an  earthen  Veffel,  and  moiftn’d  it  with  Rain-water,  he 
Planted  in  it  the  Trunk  of  a  Willow  Tree  of  five  pound 
weight :  This  he  water’d  ( as  need  requir’d  J  with  Rain  or 
with  diftilied  water*,  and  to  keep  the  neighbouring  Earth 
from  getting  into  the  Veffel,  he  employ’d  a  plate  of  Irontin’d 
over  and  perforated  with  many  Holes.  Five  years  being 
effluxed,  he  took  out  the  Tree,  and  weigh’d  it,  and  [com¬ 
puting  the  leaves  that  fell  during  the  Four  Autumns]  he 
found  ic  to  weigh  fixteen  pounds  and  about  three  ounces. 
And  having  again  dry’d  the  Earth  it  grew  in,  he  found  it  to 
want  of  its  former  weight  [of  200  pounds]  only  about  two 
ounces  ^  So  that  1 6 4  pounds  of  the  Roots,  Wood  and  Bark 
which  conftituted  the  Tree,  feem  to  have  fprung  from  the 
water. 

ic.  Of  the  Tranfmutatiort  of  the  Species 
of  Vegetables . 

It  is  grown  to  be  a  great  queftion,  whether  the  Tranf- 
mutation  of  a  Species  be  pcftible,  either  in  the  Vegetable 
Animal,  or  Mineral  Kingdom.  For  the  poftibility  of  it  in  the 
Vegetable,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Robart  and  his  Son  often 
report  it,  and  proffer  to  make  Oath,  that  the  Crocus  and 
Gladiolus ,  as  Iikewife  the  Leucoium ,  and  Hyacinths  by  a  long 
Handing  without  replanting,  have  in  his  Garden  changed. 
*7™one  kind  to  the  other,  viz.  The  Saffron-Flowers  into 
Gtadlioi :  And  for  fatisfaftion  about  the  curic/ity,  in  the 
prtlence  of  Mr.  Boyle ,  I  took  up  feme  Bulbs  of  the  very  nu¬ 
merical  Roots  whereof  the  Relation  was  made,  [tho’  the 
alteration  was  perfected  before]  where  we  faw  the  divers 
Bulbs  growing  as  it  were  on  the  lame  Stool,  clofe  together,  but 
noBulb  half  of  one  kind, and  half  of  the  other :  But  chfe  change,, 
time  being  paft,  it  was  Reafon  we  fhould  believe  the  report 
of  good  Artifts  in  Matters  of  their  own  Faculty. 

Mr.  Wrench ,  a  Skilful,  and'  induftrious  Gard’ner  for  Fruit 

and 
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and  Kitchen-Plants,  told  me,  that  the  lafl  years  there  was 
a  change  between  the  Kinds  of  the  Colefiower  and  the  Cab¬ 
bage.  Others  Experience,  moft  confidently  affirm,  that  they 
have  Prime-Rofes  of  a  Milk-white  Colour,  the  Roots  whereof 
before  (in  another  Ground)  bare  Ox-lips. 

In  the  kind  of  purple  Prime-RofeSj  I  have  taken  up  Roots, 
whereof  the  one  half  has  at  the  fame  time  born  one  or  more 
Ox-lips,  and  divers  Prime-Rofes  together  with  them.  The 
Prime-Rofe  was  the  fmalleft  fort  of  the  purple  Colour  }  the 
difference  of  the  Flowers  this,  that  the  Ox-lip  came  up  with 
an  exceeding  full  Stalk,  and  many  fmall  Flowers  thereon, 
the  part  of  the  Root  that  bare  Prime-  Rofes,  fent  out  many 
fmall  Stalks,  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ox-lip,  with 
Flowers  like  thofe  born  by  the  Ox-lip,  the  firft  that  I  faw 
of  this  kind)  were  in  that  excellent  Chirurgeon,  Mr.  Days 
Garden  }  where  I  was  inform’d,  that  they  were  originally 
deriv’d  from  pure  Simple  Prime-Rofes }  but  fince  I  have 
vbfervd  them  in  divers  other  places.  (But  my  Author  fuppofes 
here  was  no  real  Tranfmutation  of  Species  }  and  to  his  Opinion 
Ifubfcribe .)  Mr.  Sharrock.  ubi  fupra> 

ii.  Of  the  defcend/ ng  of  the  Sap  in  Trees ,  &c. 

«  • 

It  was  anciently  a  generally  receiv’d  (tho’  now  as  generally 
exploded)  opinion,  that  the  Sap  of  Trees,  &c.  Did  (in 
Autumn)  every  year  defcend  to  the  Root  of  the  Plane }  from 
whence  it  again  afeended  in  the  Spring.  Mr.  Shdiroc\  being 
fpeaking  of  propagation  by  c'rcumpofition,  fays,  Whereas  it 
is  fuppos’d  by  fome,  that  the  Roots  are  made  abova  the 
difmarked  place,  by  the  Defcention  of  the  Sap,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  at  the  fall  of  the  Leaf}  I  have  found  Experience 
very  contradictory  to  their  Suppofals ;  for  the  Leaves  fall  not 
off  till  after  Michaelmas}  and  Nature  proceeds  to  the 
Germination  and  increafe  of  Roots  from  the  Spring  all  the 
Summer  long }  fo  that  nothing  can  be  argu’d  rightly  [from 
this  operation,  or  the  effeft  and  produft  of  Nature  there¬ 
upon,)  for  that  opinion,  which  makes  the  Sap  to  be  every 
winter  repos’d  in  the  Root,  as  in  a  large  Receptacle,  and  of 
its  defcention  thither  after  every  Autumn.  If  it  were  there  as 
in  a  Rep:  fit: ry,  it  were  a  wonder  that  Roots  fhould  be  drier 
in  December,  than  in  Miy,  or  June,  [which  yet  they  are)  and 
fenfibly  more  void  of  juice.  And  if  it  did  defcend  after 
Autumn,  how  could  it  afeend  at  the  fame  time  <*  That  it  doth 
then  afeend,  is  maniftft  from  this  Experiment }  take  up  a  Tree, 
or  other  Vegetable,  in  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf*,  the  Leaves  will 
wither,  and  the  Bark  begin  in  a  little  rime  to  wrinkle  }  then 
fet  it  again  in  a  proper  Soyl,  well  water’d  }  the  EffeCt  will 
be,  that  the  Leaves  will  recover  frefhnefs,  and  the  Bark  wax 

Plump, 
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jlump,  and  the  Body  firm,  and  full  as  before ;  which  could 
lot  be,  but  by  frefh  fupply  of  a fc ending  Sap,  to  fill  up  the 
pores  made  by  the  weather  and  Exhalation  of  the  Sun. 

I  am  content  to  believe,  that  the  Sajp  is  in  winter  where 
[  fee  it  to  be,  vi%.  On  the  Body  of  the  Tree  coagulated,  or 
mcrufled  into  a  new  Coat,  (of  wood)  encompaffing  the 
whole,  which  was  not  extant  the  year  before  5  and  on  the 
:op  of  the  Tree,  fafhion’d  into  new  Shoots,  which  vifibly 
ippear  the  ptoduft  of  that  Matter ,  the  place  thereof  is  a- 
ferted  to  be  elfevvhere,  and  not  where,  upon  the  mcff  fe~ 
lulous  inqueftjit  cannot  be  found.  Mr.  Sharrocl^  ubi  fupra, 

12.  Of  producing  Mujh rooms. 

It  is  Experienc'd ,  that  if  the  water  wherein  Mufhrooms 
have  been  Beep’d  or  wafh’d,  be  pour’d  forth  upon  an  old 
Bed  j  or  if  the  broken  parts  of  Mufhrooms  be  Browed  there¬ 
on  }  that  from  thefe  parts,  as  from  a  Seed,  there  will  fp&: 
tdily  arife  Bore  of  Mufhrooms.  Skarroc\  ubi  fupra . 

1 3.  Of  Chips  of  Elm's  not  growing . 

There  is  a  Rory  freely  and  frequently  defended,  both  in 
Difcourfes  Printed  and  Spoken,  that  the  Chips  of  Elm  being 
Sow’d  will  grow  5  but  this  is  fomewhat  like  Kircher's  Experi¬ 
ment  mention’d  above  Num.  5.  and  not  a  whit  more  truej 
For  if  it  were  true,  to  Sow  thofe  Chips  would  be  a  profitable 
uid  frugal  way  of  thickning  Woods.Thecaufe  of  this  rriiflake 
imongft  Country-Men  (for  I  fuppofe  not,  that  this  Error  arofe 
From  Philofophers')  I  imagine  to  be  this :  At  the  felling  of 
great  Elms  many  Chips  muft  needs  be  fcatter’d,  and  fly 
round  about  the  Tree,  and  be  cover’d  in  the  grafs*,  now  the 
next  year  after  the  fall,  there  generally  arifes  great  Numbers 
of  Suckers  from  the  Roots  of  the  old  Tree  j  which  Roots 
muff  emit  all  the  -Sap  they  gather  up  into  thefe  Suckers,  the 
great  Trunk  being  remov’d,  and  thefe  Suckers  are  eafily 
tniftaken  to  arife  from  the  Chips,  becaufe  they  always 
come  upon  the  felling  of  Elms,  where  Chips  are  found,  and 
grow  at  fuch  Diftance  as  Chips  are  ordinarily  fcater’d.  Sbar - 
ubi  fupra, 

14.  Another  Obfervation  of fetting  of  ¥  fonts  5cc. 

in  Water ♦ 

There  is  a  Queftion  now  now-adavs  frequently  propos’d, 
whether  there  be  more  foils  than  the  ordinary  Turf  or 

Surface 
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Surface  of  the  Earth  temper’d  with  fome  water;  (So 
being  meant  for  the  Ground,  in  which  things  may  be  fet  ' 
grow.)  I  need  not  (fays  my  Author)  fpcakmuch  upon  ic,as 
Water,  which  by  Experiments  formerly  related  [which  Expo 
ments  are  infer  ted  above ,  in  Num.  6.  of  this  Paragraph]  appea 
to  have  a  property  to  elicite  Roots,  and  make  them  whe: 
they  were  nor,  and  nourifh  the  Plants  after  they  were  made 
to  which  I  muff  add  this  Circumftance, not  before  mention’  i 
that  Perimnckje,  and  divers  others  continu’d  their  growl 
by  this  nourifhment  alone,  from  year  to  year,  not  dying  : 
Winter ;  how  long  they  might  have  continu’d,  I  can’t  afferi 
for  being  ablent  this  Winter,  and  no  Fires  being  kept  near 
the  water  in  the  Glades  was  Frozen,  and  fo  the  Glaffes  broke) 
whereby  the  Plants  periftied ;  whereas  othervvife,  they  beir 
let  in  a  Room  over  my  Laboratory,  I  queftion  not,  many  c 
them  had  continu’d  till  now.  But - - 

t  Of  Vegetables  growing  in  the  Air . 

Some  put  forward,  That  the  Air  might  have  the  faculty  c 
nourifhing  Vegetables  aferib’d  to  it:  And  wonder  whe 
Paracelfus  makes  it  a  fufficient  nourifhment  for  Men,  an 
brings  Inftances  for  the  proof  of  his  affertion.  But  I  fine 
that  Onyons ,  Tulips ,  and  all  Bulbous  Roots,  tho  they  fhoo 
out  a  green  Leaf,  yet  do  very  much  Iefien  in  their  Weigh 
And  it  appears  that  this  growth,  is  but  the  motion  of  tf 
fame  parts,  or  fome  few  of  them,  to  fettle  and  gather  in  anc 
other  place,  and  another  order  or  Situation  in  relatio 
to  each  others;  for  the  Onyon  particularly  hath  th 
thicker  convering  of  the  Bulb  very  much  fti  etched  out,  an 
as  each  covering  in creafeth  in  Length  and  Breadth,  by  rifin 
into  a  Leaf ;  fo  its  thic\nefs ,  which  was  considerable  whil 
it  cover’d  the  Bulb  only,  decreafeth  proportionably,  and 
fifhion’d  into  a  thinner  and  more  largely  extended  Veftmen 

/  have  hung  up  divers  Sedttms ,  Orpines ,  Ti  thy  mails,  an 
other  fuch  Plants,  which  I  imagin’d  nioft  likely  to  groi 
by  the  Air  only,  and  to  increafe  and  be  augmented  thereby 
and  found,  that  by  all  my  endeavours,  and  tho’  the  Plant 
grew  well,  yet  they  always  loft  weight,  and  never  got  th 
fourth  part  of  a  Grain. 

Aloes  like Vv ife,  tho  being  hang’d  up  in  the  Air  withi 
Clothes  dipped  in  Sallat  Oyl,  it  fends  forth  for  many  yeai 
new  Leaves ;  yet  it  always  grows  lefs  and  lefs  in  weight,  ti 
till  at  laft  [the  old  Leaves  falling  off,  and  new  ftill  comin 
upj  it  grows  to  nothing.  Shamrock  ubi  fupra . 
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16.  Of  Wants  defray'd  by  Weeds  and  Grafs. 

Some  make  a  Queflion,  whether  Planes  of  the  fame  ^/W5 
(by  realon  of  a  Suppofal  that  they  require  the  lame  parts 
.  .  Bourifliment,)  or  Weeds  and  Graffes  by  their  teo  greac 
Vicinity,  may  create  more  anoyance  to  their  Neighbours  ? 
r  decide  not  the  Quefticn,  nor  can  I  reconcile  the  Gar- 
t0  Weeds,  whil/t  he  finds  his  ftrcngdl  Plants  ddtroy’d 

I  have  feen  many  Trees,  (in  a  well  grown  Nurfery)  fpoyl’d' 
jy  tile  Grafs  that  grew  ainongil  them-  and  as  I  remember* 
he  very  Bark  of:  the  Trees  themfelves  was  rotted,  by  a  Dew’ 
j  uPon.  them  by  the  Grafs :  I  have  like  wife  obferv’d  & 
trong  Quick-Set  of  white-Thorn,  to  have  been  deftroy’d  by 
Alexanders,  which  it  is  at  the  Readers  Choice  to  account  as 
:  Weed  or  Cultivated  Plant.  Sharrock  ubi  fupra. 

*7*  Of  the  Acceleration  of  Germination . 

Pi 

Acceleration  cf  Plants  in  their  Germination  and  Maturity  ' 

1  ^nked;  by  the  Lord  Verulam,  among  the  Magnolia  Nat 
e^,and  is  an  operation  that  all  Artifts  can  do  fomething  in  • 
io  I  know  not  any;- that  arrive  to  the  performance  of  tljofe 
rapdpropofals  of  fome  Waterses  that  of  railing  Sallads  within 
1  Hour  or  two,  whilft  a  joint  of  Mutton  is  Roafting.  The 
re  King  ot  France ,  is  reported  to  have  known  a  fecret 
•ocefs  that  would  produce  this  effeft,  and  to  have  eileem’d 
hiSh  \  Gichory  was  that  Seed,  as  I  was  inform’d 
1  ¥011^5ur  Gdfomus  which  he  was  wont  to  raife  fo  fbon  into 
s  molt  ram  d  Saliad. 

I  haw  try  i  d ivers  of  the  Experiments  propos’d  for  procuring 
ofe  wonder ty!  foeedy  Germinations,,  and  that  by  Ion* 
tufions  m  Millt,  ftfong  Muck- water,  and  fometimes  hav? 
tied  Unquenched-Lime  to  the  Millions,  (according  to  the 
speriments  fet  down  by  a  late  Writer,  who  afferl,  that 

,inhfiLUHageS\Bea?S’  Peaf<i>  and  Parfiy-Seed  would  grow 
in  few  Hours)  and  can  only  give  the  Reader  this  Fruit  of 
y  Pains,  that  without  any  further  Tryal,  lie  may  from  mv 
penence,  be  afeertam’d,  that  the  -advantage  in  accekr 
ion  is  exceedingly  inconfiderable  by  any  of  thefe  means  • 
was,  by  my  tryal,  round  much  lefs  than  I  imagin’d  could 
ve  been  by  any  Infufion ;  for  none  of  the  Seeds  (of  which 

rent  Radrtfl^  came  up  t,,e  three  or  lbur  Ays;  and 
Pc  ddifh,  none  came  up  a  in  fortnights  time,  tiio’  they 

■te  Sown  in  Au^ft  and  water’d,  J 


N 
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1  have  likewife  try’d  the  Experiment  of  Afhes  of  Mofs : 
Firft,  Burning  a  great  quantity  of  Mofs  to  Afhes,  and  then 
takingfome  of  the  richeffc  Garden  Mould  I  could  procure 
r  cm  a  rotten  Hot  Bed,  and  mixing  it  with  the  Afhes,  I 
fmoidned  it  with  .exceeding  good  Muck-water  feveral  times, 
and  ietit  as  often  dry  in  the  Sun  ;  this  I  did  in  glazed  Pans, 
that  the  Salt  might  not  be  wafhed  from  the  Earth  ;  then  I 
Sow’d  Seeds,  lome  un Beep’d,  fame  fieeped,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Septem.  let  the  Plants  upon  the  Leads  of  aFIoufe 
but  in  dfeft,  the  Sailed  fprang  not  up  that  Day,  cor  many 
Days  after. 

The  nei  t  Day  I  fet  into  fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  Soil, 
('made  up  of  M:fs  Allies  and  Dung,  water’d  as  above5)  divers 
Seeds  deeped  in  Spirits  of  Urine  alone,  Spirits  of  Urine  with 
water  mist,  Spirit  of  Urine  mixt  with  Phlegm  of  Elder  Ber¬ 
ries  ^  all  without  fuccefs,  tho’  I  fet  them  in  a  Pan  of  Earth 
over  a  gentle  Fire,  to  fpeed  the  Germination.  Formerly  1 
.b.tve  feen  Spirit  of  Nitre  try’d,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  feme  fpeak 
ofuork’ng  thefe  fuddain  Germinations  by  fomewhat  made 
of  Salt,  Spirit,  and  oyl,  Chymically  united  into  one  Body;' 
which  when  they  fhall  difeover  to  us,  or  otherwife  make 
i  s  polfelfcrs  cf,  we  fhall  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  related 
Experiment. 

As  to  ordinary  Accelerations,  Hot-Beds  are  the  mod  general 
and  catholick  help,  and  certainly  forward  Germination  very 
much :  For  Cabbage-Seed  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a  Hot- 
Led,  I  have  fecn  to  bring  Plants,  that  have  in  their  growth 
;tn:l  bignefs,  overtaken  fuch  as  were  replanted  before  the 
antecedent  Winter,  and  fo  were  in  the  Grou  d,  at  lead  half 
a  year  before  them  ;  and  that  in  the  fame  fort  of  Soil.  It 
is  certainly  true ,  that  the  Germination  will  be  the  more  quick, 
the  hotter  the  Weather  is,  and  the  larger  the  Bed  of  Durg 
is  nude,  and  the  more  it  is  helped  by  the  reflection  of  Erick- 
wails,  or  other  like  advantages  \ 

Mr.  Speed,  [_Cap.  24.  of  Musk-Melons ]  gives  us,  (from  the 
tt  flimonv  of  two  Noblemen,)  this  Advenifement  ;  The  way 
[jins  hej  to  have  as  good  Musk-Melons  as  any  are  in  Italy , 
without  the  unwholfom  ufe  cf  the  Musk-Beds  here  in  London, 
is  c  niirm.d  by  the  Earl  of  Dor  fet.  Plant  them  under  a  Wall, 
Pcfle,  or  Hedge,  on  the  Sunny  lide,  with  very  good  Mould, 
purpofely  prepar’d,  and  underneath  the  Mould,  lay  a  quantity 
of  frefh  Early- It  raw,  and  by  this  eafie  means,  fufing  the 
fesfonable  covertures,  and  needfary  furtherance]  you  may 
attain  toycur  uteermed  defire,  without  any  further  trouble. 
Rut  if  you  difeern  the  Straw  to  make  the  Earth  too  her, 
fhrud  a  Stake  thro’  the  mould  to  the  Straw,  that  the  Vapour 
and  Heat  may  evaporate  and  pafs  forth.- 

1  have  known  fome  Gardners  about  London  and  Wefiminfter 
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make  confiderable  advantage  by  acceleration  Afparagus  up^n  a 
Hct-Bed  3  which  they  performed  thus,  Thefe  Roots  having 
worn  out  the  Heart  ol  the  Earth  where  they  vyere  It  t,  in 
their  ordinary  Beds-,  the  Gardiner  where  he  found  the  mcft 
Cold,  and  the  Root  decline  and  ready  to  perifh,  takes  up  a 
Bed  or  part  of  a  Bed  at  once,  and  at  what  t.rne  he  thinks 
good  in  the  Winter,  he  Plants  the  fame  Roots  upon  a  new 
made  Hot-Bed,  which  doth  very  fpeedily  fhoot  cut  a  fair  Crop 
of  Alparagus  Heads,  which  [at  that  Sealon  of  the  year]]  they 
fell  at  a  great  rate.  And  tins..  Experiment  may  certainly  be 
apply ’d  to  any  ether  Sallad,  the  tops  or  the  young  Leaves  of 
which,  are  eaten  3  only  they  muff  all  be  expected  whiter  than 
fuch  as  grow  expos’d  co  the  Air  and  Winds,  and  the  Roots, 
themfelves  to  perifh  [by  the  Heat  of  the  Hot-Bed  J  when  the 
Crop  is  over.  Shamrock  ubi  fupra, 

1 8.  Another  of  the  fame . 

.  1 

There  was  fown  in  a  Bed,  Turnip-Seed \  Radrfh-Skd ,  Wheat. i 
Cucumber-Seed ,  and  Peafe.  The  Bed  we  call  a  Hot-Bed,  and 
the  manner  of  it  is  this.  There  was  taken  Hwfe-Dung, , 
bid  and  well  rotten  3  this  vvas  laid  upon  a  Bank,  half  a  foot 
high,  and  luppofted  round  about  with  Planks  3  And  upon 
the  top  was  caff  fitted  Earth  j  two  Fingers  deep  3  and  then 
the  Seed  fprinkled  upon  it,  having  been  fteeped  ail  Might  in 
Water,  mixed  with  Cow-Dung.  The  Turnip-Seed,  and  the 
Wheat,  came  up  half  an  Inch  above  Ground,  within  two 
Dayes  after,  without  any  watering.  The  reft  the  third  Day, 
The  Experiment  was  made  in  October  3  and  [it  may  be]  in 
the  Spring,  the  Acceleration  would  have  been  the  Speedier*1 
This  is  a  Noble  Experiment 3  for  without  this  help,,  they 
would  have  been  four  times  as  long  in  coming  up,  Ld.Verulam’s 
Sj'lva  Sylvarutn. 

19.  Of  the  Acceleration  of  Maturity  in  Fruits . 

For  Accelerating  the  Maturity  of  all  Wall  Fruits,  the 
practice  of  Mi dfummer  Pruning  is  every  where  almoft  obferv’d 5 
which  is,  the  cutting  off  all  parts  of  the  (hoots  that  are  grown 
out  far  beyond  the  Fruit,  and  do  otherwife  take  away  both 
the  Sap  that  might  advantage  the  Fruit,  and  the  benefit  o£ 
the  Sun  like  wife :  This  operation  in  Vines  is  called  Gelding * 
and  is  ufually  transferr’d  to  Porcpions,  Musk-Melons,  and 
Cucumbers,  and  like  Fruits,  to.  Accelerate  their  ripenefss 
Tile  je>ynt  beyond  the  Iaft  Clufter  of  Gourds,  is  the  place 
where  the  Creepers  or  Ihoots  are  to  be  nipt  off  in  Vines  or 
Gourds;  fa  other  Wall-Fruits,  the  Gardiner  clips  their, (af  a 

K  £  s'enyealeac 
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convenient  difhnce  from  the  Wail,  fo  as  not  to  take  away 
all  die  fhade  from  the  Fruit,  which  in  fome  proportion  is  j 
Tiecelfary,  that  the  Fruit  be  not  drv’d  up,  and  burnt  upon 
the  Tree,  by  the  torrid  Hear  or  the  Midfummer  Sun,  inluch 
places  where  his  Rays  are  reflected  from  a  Wall,  or  Floor,  or 
both. 

*Tis  alfo  obferved ,  that  in  Wall -Fruit,  or  any  other  that  re¬ 
quires  a  refiefted  Heat,  in  order  to  the  ripening  of  the  Fruit, 
the  lower  the  Boughs  are  fpread,  the  fconer  the  Fruit  ripens 
cn  a  Wall-,  and  in  Standards,  the  lower  and  nearer  the  Earth 
any  Plan:  is  kept,  the  better  fhall  it  ripen,  by  reafon  of  the 
reflection  made  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  j  which  if  it  be 
bare  from  Weeds,  is  equal  to  the  reflection  from  Ibme  Walls. 

In  Fr ar.ee ,  Vines  have  no  other  Reflection  but  this,  being 
tyed  to  Stakes,  and  not  fufferd  to  grow  above  a  yard  high j 
and  in  many  places  of  England  this  only  advantage,  without 
Walls,  brings  Grapes  to  that  Maturity  which  is  ordinary  in  i 
this  Jjland. 

The  making  Orchards  of  Dwarf-Trees  is  us’d  upon  the  fame 
reafon;  for  thereby,  here  in  England ,  your  French  Fruits,  I 
as  the  Bm-criftien  Pear ,  and  the  like  [which  otherwife  will 
not  bear  in  this  Kingdom,  except  nail’d  to  the  Wall,-]  may 
be  produced.  And  of  this  the  Royal  Garden  at  St.  James  s 
is  an  example.  The  contrivance  of  thefe  Dwarf-Trees  confifls 
principally  in  thefe  two  particulars,  i.  Grading  the  Stock 
Very  low:  and  then,  2.  By  cutting  off  every  year  all  the  new 
Shoots  or  Cyans,  except  one  Inch  or  two  of  the  greater  end, 
which  may  be  enough  to  bear  one  or  two  Buds  to  fprout  for 
tlie  ehfuing  Summer;  and  thus  only  keeping  the  Knife  from 
B’olfoming'Buds,  which  are  eafily  difeern’d  by  the  Gardiner  ^ 

[ .  nd  may  be  known  by  the  Signs  in  Parag.  8 ..Obf.  2.3  and  the 
diligent  Gardiner  improves  his  Fruit  by  keeping  his  Trees  as 
low  as  lie  can  ;  commonly  not  above  three  quarters  of  a  yard  , 
In  height.  I 

The  t willing  of  the  Stalks,  of  the  Vine,  [whereby  the 
Burches  of  Grapes  are  joyn’d  to  the  Body  of  the  Vine, 3  at 
fuch  time  when  the  Grapes  are  come  to  their  full  bignefs,  is 
pfathjed  by  fome  for  the  accelerating  Maturity  ic  may  be, 
that  this  twilling,  Chanels  that  might  otherwife  carry  more 
crude  Sap  into  the  Grape,  being  broken,  the  Heart  of  the  Sun 
nuy  more  ipeedily  reduce  that  which  is  already  poffeffed  by 
the  Gr.pe  into  fweetnels,  than  if  the  lowre  and  undigefledl 
juice  were  Hill  fupply’d  lrom  the  Vine.  Sharrcck.  ubi  fypra. 

20.  Of  Retardation  of  Germination ,  &c.  in  Riant  s. 

Retardation,  or  hindring  Plants  from  running  to  Seed, 
i=  of  ufe  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Root  and  Leaf  for  there 

arei 
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are  many  Planes,  vvhofe  laft  endeavour  being  to  bear  Seed, 
prelently  die  in  all  parts  o f  them  as  loon  as  the  Seed  is 
perfected, 

Of  this  kind  are  your  beft  Carnations  and  Giily. Flowers  ; 
to  this  kindalfo  belongs  divers  Herbs,  fuch  as  Parfly,  Scurvy- 
Grals,  foe.  The  fpindles  therefore  of  all  fuch  are  timely 
to  be  cut  off,  the  younger  the  better,  in  choice  Plants>  for 
fear  of  killing  the  Root.  Nay,  * tis  obferv'd ,  by  our  Gardners, 
as  likewife  by  Fen  arms ,  in  his  Chapter  of  the  Culture  of 
Tulips ,  that  if  thofe  Flowers  are  buffer'd  to  grow  to  Seed,  the 
the  Bulb  thereby  is  certainly  much  emaciated,  and  fomecimes 
utterly  perifhed  and  therefore  cn  all  hands  ft  is  counted 
good  to  gather  Tulips  as  foon  as  may  be. 

Some  of  the  ways  of  Retardation  are  generally  known  *  as 
particularly  the  Experiment  of  plucking  off  Rofe-Buds  as  often 
as  they  fpring,  until  the  time  you  intend  they  fh  ill  proceed 
to  Flower  j  or  the  making  the  Branches  of  the  Rofe-Trce 
bare  of  fhoots  once  or  twice  in  the  Spring,  for  this  purpofe, 
are  not  unfrcquently  practic'd.  And  J  'have  been  inform'd  by  a 
Perfon  of  Credit,  that  at  Brtftol  he  faw  Raipes  fold  for  four 
pence  a  Quart  at  Michaelmas ,  which  were  thus  retarded,  by 
letting  the  Plants  late  in  moift  Ground  the  fame  year :  all 
which  ways,  I  fuppofe,  may  well  be  transfer’d  to  other  Plants 
of  like  nature,  and  this  3aft  way  is  not  fo  common.  Sharrock 
ubi  jupra. 


21.  Another  of:  the  fame. 


To  make  Rofes,  or  other  Flowers  come  late,  is  an  Expert-, 
rnent  of  pleafure.  For  the  ancients  efteem’d  much  Rofa-Sera. 
And  indeed  the  November  Rofe  is  the  fweetefi,  having  been 
lefs  exhal’d  by  the  Sun.  The  means  are  thefe — • 

Firft,  The  cutting  off  their  Tops ,  immediately  after  they  have 
done  bearing;  and  they  come  again  the  fame  year  about 
November:  But  they  will  not  come  juft  on  the  Tops,  where 
they  were  cut,  but  out  of  thofe  fhoots,  which  were  [as  it 
were]  Water- Roughs. 

The  feccnd  is,  The  pulling  off  the  Buds  of  the  Rofe,  when 
they  are  newly  knotted-,  for  then  the  Side-Branches  will 
bear. 

The  third  is,  the  cutting  off  fomc  few  of  the  Top-Boughs 
in  the  fpring  time,  but  buffering  the  lower  Boughs  to  grow 
on: 


The  Fourth,  is  by  laying  the  Roots  bare  about  Chrijhnafs , 
feme  Days. 

1  he  fifth  is  the  Removing  of  the  Tree ,  fome  Months  before 
it  Buddeth. 

The  fix  this  he  Crafting  of Rofes  in  My,  which  commonly 
’  .  N  3  Gardiner 
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Gardiners  do  not  till  July  ;  and  then  they  bear  not  till  the 
next  year*,  but  if  you  Graft  them  in  May,  they  will  bear 
the  fame  year,  but  late. 

The'Seventh  is  the  Girding  of  the  Body  of  the  Tree  about  with 
fome  Packthread. 

TneEighch  is  the  Planting  of  them  in  a  Shade, or  in  a  Hedge, 

£  My  Author  gives  the  Phihfophical  caufes  of  aU  thefe  Effects ;  but 
they  being  foreign  to  the  M  t ter  in  Hand,  I  wholly  omit  to  t r (in¬ 
fer  i  be  them.]  Ld.  Verulamubi  fupra, 

22.  Of  the  Melioration  oj  Flowers. 

My  Author,  where  he  cads  off  fome  Experiments  as  untrue, 
gives  us  a  pretty  one  of  his  own  .*  I  will  infhnce  to  you, 
f  fayes  he]  what  I  hive  done,  vi^.  I  took  CamomiJ,  Vulerian, 
Flag-Roots,  and  Celandine  Leaves;  thefe  beaten  tqgethdr 
into  a  SJve,  apply’d  totheRaots  of  Gitty-  Flowers,  when  they 
are  Planted  or  remov’d,  and  Water’d  them  with  the  lame. 
It  has  propagated  the  Flower  in  bignefs,  fo  that  it  has  made  it 
as  big  again  as  any  of  the  ordinary  natural  Flowers ;  and 
fometimes  the  Colours  of  them  will  alter  that  are  thus 
order’d.  Steven  Blake's  compleat  Gardiners  PraZhce. 


23.  Another  of  the  fame . 


The  fame  Author ,  [in  his  Chapter  of  the  Crocus  j 
has  the  like  Experiment  for  the  Meli  "ration  of  the  Flowers 
from  Bulbous  Roots.*  Fird,  (fays  he)  fill  fome  Boxes  with 
the  fined  Mould  that  may  be  had,  and  as  dry  as  may  be;  fet 
thefe  Boxes  in  fome  Garret  or  Room  where  they  may  have 
Sun  and  Wind,  but  no  Rain  comeat  them,  there  let  it  Hand 
for  a  Twelve-month  ;  then  get  fheeps -blood,  the  juce  of 
Valerian,  Camomil,  Mallows,  and  Capons-tai';  mix  thefe 
yuces  and  the  fheeps  blood  together,  then  Water  the  dry 
Earth  with  this  Subfiance  ;  then  take  your  Bulbous  Roots  as, 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Crowns  Imperial,  Lillies,  Snow-Drops,  and; 
the  like;  Plant  them  in  thefe  Boxes,  in  their  feveral  times 


and  feafons ;  anoint  the  Roots  with  this  fubdance  at  their 
Planting,  and  Water  them  continually  with  the  lame,  let  them 
have  no  Rain,  nor  any  kind  of  "Water,  but  only  this;  but  let 
them  have  the  Sun,  Wind,  and  Air  enough,  other  wile  thele 
Plants  will  corrupt :  This  done, your  Flowers  wiilfpring  out’of 
exceeding  large  growth,  and  produce  them  very  early,  and! 
tin  pofitively  fay,  it  will  make  them  differ  from  what  they 
were  formerly. 


4.  Anofw 
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24.  Another  of  the  fame. 

The  fame  Author,  in  his  Chapter  of  Tulips ,  fpeaking  of  the 
Alteration  of  their  Colours  fet,  [fays  he]  the  Red  Tulips  by 
themfelves,  and  the  White  Tulips  by  themfelves,  thus :  Take 
a  quantity  of  Wild  or  Garden  Herbs,  and  flueps  dung  and 
pigeon s-dung •,  beat  the  Herbs  and  the  Dung  together; 
when  this  is  done,  put  fome  of  this  into  the  Holes  where 
you  fet  the  Tulip-Roots ;  anoint  the  Roots  with  the  fame, 
and  let  them  into  the  Holes,  and  put  ii  more  on  the 
top  of  them,  and  cover  them  with  Earth.  This  being  done, 
it  has  alter  d  the  Colour  of  them ,  upon  fever  a!  tryals ,  lb  me  after 
one  manner,  and  feme  after  another.  But  Hill  the  Red  and 
White  earn’d  the  greatefl fway. 

2  ) .  Of  the  Melioration  of  Trees. 

It  is  an  allured  Experiment ,  that  a  heap  of  Flints,  or  Sc  ones, 
laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  Wi;d-Tree,(as  an  Oa^  Elm ,  Afb, 
&c.)  Upon  the  farll  Planting,  doth  make  them  prolper 
do'ubly  as  much,  as  without  ir,  Ld.  Verulam ,  ubi  fupra. 

16.  Of  change  of  Seed 

Qf  changing  the  Seed  of  the  fame  kind,  [befides  Field- 
Corn,  which  is  generally  chang’d  every  third  Seafon  at  the 
fartheft,]  Examples  may  be  had  in  Carnations  and  Gilly- 
Flowers ,  the  Seed  of  which,  being  taken  from  the  bell 
Flowers,  are  much  meliorated  by  alterations  and  change  of 
Ground  ;  and  ’tis  like  this  Experiment  may  hold  is  the  Seeds 
ol  other  Flowers.  Mr.  Sharroc ubi  fupra . 

27.  Of  the  Exoffation  of  Yruit. 

Another  Experiment ,  is  the  Exoifation  of  Fruit,  without 
Stones,  or  Core  ^  for  which  effect,  the  Grafting  of  the  upper 
end  of  theCyon  downwards,  has  beenailerted  to  be  a  certain 
way.  That  theCyon  fo  Grafted  will  grow,  I  have  Experience  ; 
but  whether  in  time  they  will  produce  the  foremention’d 
ETeT,  I  greatly  doubt :  And  if  they  lhould,  I  much 
mi- trull  their  Expectations  wou’d  not  be  anfwer  d,  that  intend 
melioration  thereby ;  For  the  Fruit,  certainly,  by  the  Pols 
of  eke  natural  Seed,  would  be  very  much  difpirited,  and  lofe 
the  G:neronty  and  Noblenefs  of  i:s  nature,  as  Animals  do, 
and  as  Vegetables  fometimes  j  as  particularly  I  have  obfervd 
r-n  Barberries ;  tor  /  havefeen  a  Tree,  that  bare  every  year  ; 

N  4  '  (on 
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Con  moft  bunches)  two  forts  of  Barberries,  the  one  full,  and  of 
a  deep  Red  the  other  of  a  Pale  colour  ;  and  thin  Subftance; 
and  inquiring  into  the  caule,  ■  I  found  the' "‘former  to  have 
Stones  in  them,  and  the  latter  destitute;  which  were,  as  I 
fuppofed,  thereby  emafculated.  •  Mr.  Sharrock ,  ubi  fupra y 

28.  Of  the  Situation  of  Ground . 

The  more  uneven  any  Piece  of  Land  is,  the  better  it  bears 
the  Extremities  of  the  Winter;  for  which  reafon  in  the  open- 
Champion  where  the  Land  is  dry,  and  they  do  not  lay  up 
their  Ridges  as  in  other  places,  yet  they  harrow  it  but  little, 
and  leave  it  as  rough  as  they  can,  for  no  other  caufe  but  to 
break  the  fleeting  Winds.1  The  Gardiners  near  Lor  don  now 
feem  to  imitate  this  practice, by  laying  their  Gardens  in  ridges, 
not  only  the  better  to  fhelter  their  Seeds  from  the  Cold 
Winds,  but  alfo  to  give  an  advantage  of  the  Sun,  as  I  my  felf 
■proved  it  many  years  fince,  that  Peafe  Sown  on  the  South  of 
fmall  Beds,  (fo  raifed,  that  they  feem’d  to  refpond  the 
elevation  of  the  Pole,)  profper’d  well,  and  palled  the  Winter 
better,  and  were  much  earlier  in  the  Spring,  than  thofe 
ctherwife  planted.  Mr..  Worlidge' s  Syftema  A^ri-cultura. 

29.  Of  Poling  of  Hops. 

Here,  fays  my  Author,  (having  been  fpeaking  of  the  practice 
of  a  York  Jure  Knight)  I  have  juft  caufe  offer’d  me  cc  commend 
alfo  the  manner  of  Poling  of  his  Hyps,  which  he  places  in 
fuch  fort,  as  that  one  Plant  may  not  fhadow  another  -,  but 
that  his  whole  Garden  receives  the  fullnpfs  and  'ftrength  of 
the  Sun  Beams;  at  once;  whereby  both  his  Heps  are  more 
kindly,  and  the  Bells  of  them  much  larger  than  in  any  other 
Hop-grounds,  whofe  Pole$  are  created,  and  ftar.d  upright, 
after  our  ordinary  and  grofs  manner.  [Therefore,  I  doubt  not , 
but  the  wry  ufedby  this  Knight ,  was  to  place  his  Poles  fo  oblique 
to  the  Horizon,  that  they  may  nearly  point  out  the  Equinox.  But, 
[fays  my  -Author]  becaufe  my  promife  was  not,  to  deliver 
any  Skill  in  Hop-Gardens,  I  will  referve  this  ccnclufion  [with; 
Lome  other  fecrets  in  Hop-Grounds,  net  yet  difeaver’d,  or 
brought  in  publick  ufe]  for  fome  apter  cccafton,  ut  temper 
nth tts  Veniam.  Sir  Hugh  Plat's  Jewel  Houfe  of  Act  and  Nature. 

-  /  * '  .  •  •  *  . 

go.  Another  of  the  fame. 

Set  the  Poles  Tean;ng  outward,  one  from  the  other,  that 
they  mi\  Item  to  ftand  equi-diftanc  at  the  top  to  prevent 
••  Houftingi 
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Houfling,  as  they  term  it,  which  they  are  fubjeft  to,  if  they 
grow  too  near  the  one  the  other '  that  is,  they  will  grow  one 
amongft  another,  and  caufe  fo  great  a  fhade,  that  you  will 
have  more  Hawm  than  Hops. 

Alfo,  itisefleem’d  an  excellent  piece  of  Husbandry,  tofet 
all  the  Poles  inclining  towards  the  South,  that  the  Sun  may 
the  better  compals  them.  This  is  moft  evident ,  that  a  leaning 
or  bending  Pole,  bears  more  Hops  than  an  upright.  Mr. 
Worlidge,  ubi  fupra . 


31.  Of  the  B/aJUng  of  Trees. 

I  remember,  [fays  my  Author]  that  a  great  many  Trees  in 
fome  Land  that  belongs  to  me,  having  been  fuddainly  much 
endamag’d  by  a  Wind,  that  was  not  able  to  do  it  by  its  bare 
ftrength  •  I  had  the  curiofity  to  view  fomewhat  heedfully  a 
Tree  that  flood  in  the  Garden,  and  perceiv’d  that  all  the 
coniiderable  mifehief  was  done  to  that  fide  of  the  Tree,  which 
refpefted  the  corner  whence  the  Wind  blew,  the  Leaves  of 
the  other  fide  continuing  frefh  and  verdant,  as  being  by  the 
other  part  of  the  fame  Tree  fenc’d  from  the  Wind  :  And  it 
was  further  obferv'd ,  that  even  the  expos’d  fide  of  the  Tree  was 
not  every  where  engaged  j  for  there  were  divers  parts,  where 
the  Leaves  continu’d  found  and  green,  tho’  the  Neighbouring 
Leaves  were  fome  more,  fome  lefs  [for  all  that  were 
prejudic’d  were  not  totally]  blafted the  found  Leaves  and 
the  difcolout’d  being  fo  odly  mingl’d,  that  I  conjeftur’d  the 
caufe  of  the  Mifehief  to  have  been  this  5  that  fome  Arfenical 
or  other  corrofive  or  poifonous  Exhalations,  being  fuddenly 
emitted  from  the  fubterraneal  parts  into  the  Air  %  were  by 
the  Wind  they  chanced  to  meet  with  there,  hurry’d  along 
with  it,  and  blown  againft  the  Bodies  that  flood  in  its  way 
moving  in  the  Air,  like  Haii-fhot  difeharg’d  out  of  a  Gun 
here  in  a  cloier,  and  there  in  a  more  fcattering  order,  fo  that 
as  more  or  fewer  of  them  happen’d  to  fall  upon  the  fame 
Branch  of  Leaf,  they  left  more  or  lefs  marks  of-  their  paflage 
by  deftroying  the  texture  and  colour  in  the  Leaves  or  parts’ 
of-  them  they  chanc’d  to  beat  upon.  Efq:  BoyL  Of  the 
Salub :  and  Infalub:  Of  the  Air, 

32.  Another  of  the  Exojfation  of  Fruit. 


We  have  by  an  Experiment  found  fome  near  affinity  between 
the  Kernel  of  the  Apple  and  the  Heart  or  interior  part  of  the 
Stock.  For  I  [aw  ffays  Mr.  Beal,  Fellow  of  the  Royal-Society  ) 
an  old  rootten  Kernel-Tree  bearing  a  delicate  Summer-Fruit 
yielding  ftore  of  fmooth  Cider,  (’tis  call’d  the  French  Kernel- 

tree. 
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tree,  bearing  a  delicate  Summer-fruit,  yielding  ftore  of 
fmooth  Cyder ,  f’tis  called  the  French  Kernel-tree  ,  and 
is  alfo  a  Dwarf,  as  is  the  Red-ftreak)  and  examining 
divers  Kernels ,  many  Years  fucceflively,  of  that  hollow 
and  decay’d  Tree,  I  found  them  always  very  final!  of 
growth,  and  empty,  meer  Skins  of  Kernels,  not  unlike  to 
the  emafculated  Scrotum  of  an  Eunuchj  another  younger 
Tree,  iiTuing  from  the  founder  part  of  a  Root  of  the  fame  old 
Tree,  had  full  and  entire  Kernels. 

And  from  fuch  Obfervatiotis  might  the  production  of 
Barberries,  &c.  without  Stones,  be  happily  attempted ;  an 
Inftrument  fitted  to  take  out  the  Marrow  or  Pith  of  the 
Branches,  (as  the  fame  Mr.  Beal  perform’d  them-,)  for,  from 
the  fame  numerical  Bufh  of  that  Fruit  he  found,  fome  Branches 
produce  Barberries  that  had  no  Stones,o/^emhat  had  *,  and  in 
fearching  for  the  caufe  of  the  effetf  perceived  that  the  Pith 
or  Heart  was  taken  from  the  Radical  or  main  Branches,  of 
thole,  as  the  other  was  full  of  Pith,  and  confequencly  the 
Fruit  in  perfection  ;  of  all  which  (he  writes  me  word)  he 
made  fevered  Tryals  on  other  Fruit,  but  left  the  place  betore 
he  could  fee  the  event,,  Mr.  Evelyns  Pomona. 

33.  Another  of  the  fame . 

1  have  tafled  very  excellent  Katharine-Pears  without  Stone 
or  hardnefs,that  came  from  a  Thorn-flock;  Nor  were  they 
fmaller  or  harder  (which  Mr.  Taverner  aflerts)  than  ordinary 
Fruit  upon  the  proper  Stock.  Now  I  advife,  that  fuch  as£h m 
for  want  of  Pear,  ufe  Thorne-lhocks,  that  they  Graft  very 
low,  for  otherwife  the  thorn  not  growing  proporticnably  to 
the  Graft,  will  caufe  the  Graft  to  decay,  being  never  able  to 
grow  thereon,  to  the  bignefs  ufal  in  Pear-trees.  Mr.  Shar- 
rod, ubi  fupra.  v  . 

34  -Of  fome  Seeds  lying  long  in  the  Ground  be¬ 
fore  they  come  up. 

In  Seeds  that  are  long  in  coming  up,  the  Seed-bed  ought 
not  to  be  digged  up  rhefirfl  Winter :  For  I  know  divers  Seeds 
that  will  for  a  great  pare  of  them  lye  under  Ground  the  fit  ft 
year,  and  come  up  the  fecond;  of  this  nature  is  the  Afl>kty 
fome  times,  the  Peachy  Mak-Cctoney  and  lome  Plums.  Mr, 
Sharroch  ubi  fupra. 
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35.  Of  altering  the  Colour ,  Tafle^  or  Scent ,  0/ 

Fruits ,  <?r  Flowers. 

All  thofe  fantaftical  Receipts, of  dunging  the  CoIour,Tuflev 
or  Scent,  of  any  Fruit  or  Flower,  by  infilling,  mixing,  or 
letting  in  at  the  Bark,  or  at  the  Root,  (of  a  y  Tree,  Herb, 
Flower)  any  cold,  or  aromatical  Subftance,  Mailer  Hill  has 
often  by  Experience  fufficiendy  control’d:  And  tho’  fome  Fruits 
and  Flowers,  feem  to  have  the  Scent  or  Tafie  of  fome 
aromatical  Body,  yet  that  doth  rather  arife  from  their  own 
natural  infufed  quality,  than  from  the  hand  of  Man.  Sir  Hugh 
Plat's  Garden  of  Eden.  Experim.  97. 

And  Mr.  Beale  of  Somerfetfhire ,  (Fellow  of  the  Royal- 
Society)  fays  f  upon  this  fubjefl,^)  fome  Apples  are  call’d 
Role-Apple^,  Rofemary-Apples,  Gillyflower-Apples,  Orange- 
Apples,  with  feveral  other  adjun&s,  denominating  them, 
from  what  reafon  I  know  not.  But  if  we  intended  to  try  fuch 
inflations  upon  the  Kernels  (as  lhould  endeavour  to  alter 
their  kindsj  we  fhould  not  approve  of  the  bedabbling 
them  with  fuch  infufions ,  ffor  over  moifture  would 
rather  enervate  than  ftrengthen  them)  but  rather  pre¬ 
pare  the  Earth  the  year  before  with  fuch  infuccations ,  and 
then  hinder  it  from  producing  any  weeds,  till  ready  for  the 
Kernels,  and  then  in  dewy  times,  [[and  more  frequently  when 
our  Clime  was  furcharg’d  with  Rain,]  cover  the  Beds  and 
Pots  with  the  fmall  Leaves  of  Rofemary ,  G/Uy flowers,  or  other 
odoriferous  Blojfoms,  and  repeat  it  often,  to  the  end  the 
De  ws  may  meteorite  and  draw  forth  their  finer  Spirits, 

Mr.  Evelyn's  Pomona. 

36.  Another  of  altering  the  Colours  of  Flowers v 

For  altering  the  Colours  of  Flowers  by  incifions 5  it  has 
been  given  out  by  fome,  that  Aris,  and  Rifle,  and  Verdi- 
greale,  thofe  and  fuch  like  may  be  diffolv’d  betwixt  the  Bark 
and  the  Body  o'  rbc  Carnation,  and  that  thefe  mixt  Colours, 
will  caufe  a  rnixtu.  •  "  :lorc  t!>  Flower.  To  this  I 

anfwer,  that  this  wil.  :•  .  •  uy  ohefl,  upon  jevcral 

Try  ah  that  I  have  made.  J:  t  wn  -Cj  pp>  a. 
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PARAGRAPH  XII. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations  Hijlo- 
vico-Terrtfcultural. 

I  1  •  .  *  ■  ' 

i.  Of  a  very  large  Mufbroom. 

I  Have  (een  a  Mujhyootn  (fays  my  Author)  near  an  Ell  in, 
compalSjOf  lefs  than  two  days  growth ;  nay,  the  Owner  in 
whofe  Garden  ic  grew,  affirmed  it  to  be  of  one  Night  only, 
Mr.  Worlidge'  s  Syfiema  Agriculture. 

2.  Of  Cedar -Trees. 

Cedars  grow  plentifully  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien alfo  in 
Jamaica ,  upon  Rocky  Mountains  ;  alfo  the  Bermumdus  Ifland 
are  ftor’d  with  them;  and  fo  is  Virginia  -,  which  h  generally 
a  Sandy  Soil.  Alfo  thofe  of  St.  Andreas  grow  in  Stony 
Ground;  and  their  Bodies  alone  are  40  or  50  Foot  long, 
and  many  60  or  70,  and  upwards,  and  Bodies  proportio¬ 
nable. 

It  is  a  miftake,  that  the  Worm  will  not  touch  Cedar;  for 
I  have  feen  ic  very  much  Worm-eaten.  DampieV s  Voyage 
round  the  World.  Vol.  1 . 

3.  Of  the  profit  arifing  from  the  Planting  of 

Apple-Trees. 

Apples  Planted  difperfedly  about  your  Ground,,  either  in 
the  Hedges,  or  in  Rows  by  the  Hedges,  raife  a  very  con- 
jfiderable  advantage  at  a  very  eafy  Rate  or  Charge,  and  that 
only  in  nurfing  them  up  till  they  are  freed  from  common 
Injuries:  The  great  advantages  accre wing  thereby,  are  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Herefordfhire ,  GloJ}erfi:irey  and^ 
feveral  other  Places  in  England. 

I  heard  it  certainly  related  in  Hcrefordflmc  of  a  Tenant 
that  bought  the  Living  he  then  rented,  only  with  the  Benefit 
he  made  of  the  Fruit  growing  thereon  in  one  year ;  with  this 
advantage,  that  he  utter’d  his  Cider  by  Retail,  as  they 
ufually  do  Beer.  Mr.  Worlidge  ubi  jupra. 


4.  Another 
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4.  Another  of  the  fatrie. 


I  know  (fays  Mr.  Hartlib)  that  io  or  15  pound  an  Acre 
has  been  given  for  Cherries,  more  for  Pears  and  Apples  - 
and  belides,  the  Land  it  felf,  (whilft  thefe  Trees  are  fmall’ 
and  yield  you  not  your  defired  gain,)  is  capable  of  bearing 
any  fort  of  Tillage,  till  the  Trees  yield  too  much  fhadow- 
and  then  if  they  are  not  too  thick,  the  Land  is  better  than 
before  it  was  Planted,  fomedmes  to  a  threefold  improvement 
and  has  the  Preheminency  above  other  Paflures  in  being 
earlier,  not  fubjeft  to  (torching  Heats ;  and  in  the  Winter 
there  is  plenty  of  Food  for  Sheep,  foe.  Mr.  Hartlib" s 
Legacy. 

5.  Of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  Planting  of 

Pear-T,  'ees. 

Next  to  Apples,  the  Pear  challenged  his  place  ;  They  will 
profper  in  fome  forts  of  Land  where  Apples  will  not,  as  in 
Stoney,  Hungry,  Gravelly  Land  5  yea  in  a  tough  binding 
Hungry  Clay*,  the  Root  of  a  Pear-Tree  being  itfeems  mor? 
able  to  pierce  a  ftoney  and  ftiff  Ground. 

The  Pear-Tree  bears  almoft  his  weight  of  Sprightful  Wind? 
liquor ;  fomedmes  one  Tree  bears  2,  3,  or  4  Hogs-Head's 
per  Annum.  In  Herefordflme ,  I  was  credibly  inform’d,  that 
near  Rofs  grows  a  Pear-Tree  of  that  Magnitude,  that  the 
Circumference  of  the  Body,  or  Stem  of  the  Tree,  was  as 
much  as  three  Men,  from  Hand  to  Hand,  could  beclip  or 
fathom ;  that  therfc  was  made  in  one  year  of  the  Fruit  thereof 
feven  Hogs-Heads  of  Perry.  Mr.  Worlidgeyubi  fupra. 

6,  Of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  Planting  of 

Cherry-Trees. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Cherry  Orchard  are  very  great  •  Mr 
Hartlib  gives  the  Relation  of  a  Cherry  Orchard  about  Sitten- 
bkrn  in  Kent ,  of  thirty  Acres,  that  produced  Fruit  i h  one 
year  to  the  Value  of  above  a  Thoufand  pound  ^That  Prefident 
might  be  but  once j  one  Swallow  makes  not  a  Summer  *  vet 
they  are  ufually  worth  ten  or  fifeeempounds  per  Acre.  7  Mr. 
Worlidge ,  ubi  fupra. 

7.  Of  Sowing  Acorns. 

•  Oaks  are  in  fome  places  (where  the  Soil  is  fpecially  qua- 
khed)  ready  to  be  cut  for  Cops  in  fourteen  Years  and  fooner  - 

I  compiled 
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1  compute  from  the  firft  Semination  of  the  Acorn ;  tho’  it  b< 
told  as  an  inftance  of  high  encouragement  (as  indeed  i 
merics)  that  a  Lady  in  North  imptonfhire  Sowed  Acorns ,  anc 
iiked  to  cut  the  Trees  produc’d  from  them,  t  -vice  in  twenty 
two  hi  ears  ;  and  both  as  well  grown  as  rn  ft  are  in  (jxteen 
or  eighteen.  This  is  certain,  that  Acorns  let  in  Hedge-rows, 
have  in  thirty  Years  born  a  Stem  of  a  Foot  diameter.  Mr 
Evelyn* s  Sylva. 


8.  Another  of  the  fame. 


It  is  a  thing  to  be  deplor’d,  that  feme  Perfons  beftow 
much  in  grubing,  and  dreffing  a  few  Acres  which  has  beer 
excellent  Wood  ,  to  convert  it  into  wretched  Pajhtre ,  not 
worth  a  quarter  of  what  the  Trees  would  have  yielded,  well 
order’d;  and  left  (landing-,  .fince  it  is  certain,  that  barren 
Land  Planted  with  Wood  will  treble  the  Expence  in  a  (hort 
time.  This  I  am  able  to  affirm  by  inftancing  in  a  Noble  Perfom 
woo  (a  little  before  our  unhappy  Wars]  having  Sown  three  or 
fourth  Acres  with  Acorns,  the  fourth  Years  Tran  Ip'  anted  them 
(which  grew  too  thick]  all  about  i  is  Lordftvp ;  Thefe  Trees 
are  now  (in  1663.)  °£  fhat  feature,  and  fo  like  to  prove 
excellent  Timber,  that  they  are  already  judg’d  to  be  almoft 
as  much  worth  as  the  whole  Demefnes  *,  and  yet  they  take  off 
ftnthing  from  other  profits,  having  been  dilcreetly  difpos’d 


of  at  tiie  hrft  defignment. 

The  Prince  EleZhr  Fredric  IV,  in  the  Year  1606.  Sow’c 
n  pare  of  that  moft  barren  Heath  of  Lambertheim  witl 
Acorns,  alter  Plowing,  as  I  have  been  inform’d  ;  it  is  nov 
li! 


ike  to  pr  ve  a  m:.ft  goodly  Foreft,  tho*  all  this  while  mifer- 
tbly  neglefted  by  reafon  of  the  Wars. 

-r-s  1  f-*  1  ?  r  ▼  ,  • 


fhe  Right  Honorable  my  Lord  Vifcwit  Montague  haf 
Planted  many  thoufahdsof  Oakes,  which  I  am  told  he  draws 
ciKQf  Copfer,  big  enough  to  defend  thcmfelvcs;  and  that 
with  ffich  fucefs  as  has  exceedingly  improv’d  his  polfcffions; 
and  ic  is  a  worthy  example. 

1  o  conclude,  1  can  (hew  an  Avenue  Planted  to  a  Houfe 


(landing  in  a  barren  Park,  the  Soil  a  cold  Clay;  jt  confifts 
rotjiy  of  Oakes,  one  Hundred  in  Number;  ThePerfon  whe 
Prft  fee  them  (dying  very  lately)  liv’d  to  fee  them  (bread  theii 


a  no  (lately  Arbor- walks  that  in  my  Life  I  ever  beheld. 
V  is  is  at  Baynards  in  Surrey ,  and  belonging  to  my  mofi 
honour'd  Brother  (bccaufe  a  moft  induftrious  Planter  oi 
Woofcf)  Richard  Evelyn ,  E%  the  walk  is  broad  50  Foot 

ftUl 
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and  one  Tree  with  another  containing  by  eftimation  three 
quarters  of  a  Load  of  Timber  in  each  Tree,  and  their  tops 
three  cord  of  fire- wood:  Their  Bodies  are  not  of  the  tailed 
havin'5  been  top’d  when  they  were  young,  to  reduce  them  to 
an  uniform  height  ;  yet  is  the  Timber  moil  excellent  for  its 
fcantling,  and  for  their  Heads  few  in  England  excelling 
them.  Where  forne  of  their  Contemporaries  Were  Planted 
fmgle  in  the  Park  without  Cumber,  they  fpread  above  ferny- 
(core  Foot  in  ArmSi  Evelyn ,  ibidem . 


9.  Of  Planting  Elms , 

The  Vernacula  or  Trench- Elm,  delights  in  low  and  moift 
grounds,  where  they  vfrill  fometimes  rife  to  above  a  Hundred 
Foot  high,  and  a  prodigious  growth,  in  lefs  than  an  age  5 
My  [elf  having  feen  one  planted  by  the  hand  a  Countefs  yec 
living,  whichis  near  twelve  Foot  in  compafs,  and  of  a  height 
proportionable  5  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  progeny 
which  grows  under  the  fhade  of  it,  (fome  whereof  are  at  lead 
a  foot  in  Diameter)  that  for  want  of  being  feafonably  tranfc 
planted  muff  need  have  hinder’d  the  procericy  of  their 
ample  and  indulgent  Mother.  Mr.  Evelyn ,  ibidem. 

lo.  Of  Planting  Abele-Trees 

The  fineft  fort  of  White-poplars,  which  the  Dutch  cal 
Abele,  (and  we  have  much  tranfported  out  of  Holland )  are 
beff  propagated  of  flips  from  the  Root :  In  three  Years  they 
will  come  to  an  incredible  altitude  ;  in  12,  be  as  big  as  your 
Middle;  and  in  18  or  20,  arrive  to  their  full  perfedion:  A 
Specimen  of  this  advance  we  have  had  of  an  Abcle-Tree  ac 
Sion,  which  being  lop’d  in  February  i6$i.  did  by  the  end 
of  Ottober-i6$2.  produce  Branches  asbig  as  a  Mans  WriJ},a.nd 
feventeen  foot  in  length ;  As  they  thus  increafe  in  bulk,  their 
value,  and  price  advance  likewife;  fo  as  the  Dutch  look  upon 
a  Plantation  of  thefe  Trees  as  an  ample  portion  for  a 
Daughter.and  none  of  the  lead  effeds  of  their  good  Husband¬ 
ry-,  which  truly  may  very  well  be  allow’d,  if  that  calculation 
hold,  which  the  Knight  has  affected,  who  began  his  Planta¬ 
tion  not  long  fince  about  Richmond ;  that  30  pounds  being 
laid  out,  in  thefe  Plants,  would  render  at  the  leafl  ten  thou- 
fand  pound  in  Eighteen  Years:  Every  Tree  affording  thirty 
Plants,  and  ever  of  them  thirty  more,  after  each  feven  Years 
improving  Twelve-pence  in  growth,  till  they  arriv’d  to  their 
Acme,  Mr.  Evelyn ,  ibidem . 


II.  (7/ 


/ 
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11,  Of  Orange ,  and  Lemon,  or  Citron-Trees ,  being 
grafted  on  one  another  *,  and  of  one  individual 
fruit ,  Orange  and  half  Lemon,  growing 
on  fuch  Trees . 

We  have  here  Orange-Trees,  (fays  the  Intelligence  from 
Florence )  that  bear  a  Fruit,  which  isCitron  on  one  fide,  and 
Orange  on  the  other.  They  have  not  been  brought  hither 
out  of  other  Countreys:  And  they  are  now  niuch  propagated 
by  grafting. 

This  was  lately  confirm’d  to  us  by  a  very  ingenious  Englifb 
Gentleman,  who  averted,  that  himlelf  not  only  had  feen,  but 
bought  of  them,  An,  1660.  In  Paris ,  whither  they  had  been 
fent  by  Genoa  Merchants;  and  that  on  fome  Trees  he  had 
found  an  Orange  on  one  Branch,  and  a  Lemon  on  another 
Branch:  as  alfo  (confonant  to  the  Florentine  Information)  one 
and  the  fame  Fruit,  half  Orange  and  half  Lemon;  and  fome- 
't imes  three  quarters  of  one  kind,  and  one  quarter  of  the  other! 
Philof.  Tranfatt,  Num.  29. 


>  \ 
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I  CHAP.  III. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations 

CONSERVATICAL. 

I  v  (  ■*  •  ;■  *  ,  « 

BY  Experiments  and  Obfervations :  Confervatical,  I 
mean  fuch  as  relate  to  the  Preferring  .and  Conser¬ 
ving  of  Bodies  in  their  natural  (or  at  lcaft  in  a  ufeful) 
fhfej  whether  they  be  Animal,  Vegetable,  or  othe^  Sub- 
fhnees.  This  being  premis’d,  l  proceed  to  Experiment  or 
Obfervation,  the — — 

I*  Concerning  the  Trefervation  of  Plants  in  their 
J\  atural  Shape  and  Colour . 

.  We  find  our  felves  much  help’d  to  retain  in  our  Memory 
the,  figures  and  difference  of  Vegetables,  by  thofe  Books 
which  fome^  curious  Botaniff  s  make,  wherein  the  Plants  them- 
Selves,  artificially  dri’d,  are  difplay’d  upon,  and  fatten'd  to^ 
Leaves  of  Whice-Paper.  If  it  were  not  for  one  of  thofe 
books,  wherein  I  have  in  one  valf  Volume  almoft  all  the 
Plants  of  one  of  the  chief  Phyfick-Gardens  in  Europe  I  fhould 
every  Year  forget,  by.  the  end  of  Winter,  to  know  again 
moft  ot  the  fmaller  Plants  I  had  learn’d  to  take  notice  of  in 
the  Spring:  And  by  the  way  ’cis  obfer.vable,  how  long  Plants* 
by  being  thus  (carefully  indeed,  but)  barely  dried  in  the 
lhade  betwixt  (fleets  of  Paper,  ( which  help  to  foak  up  the. 
fuperfluous  moifture,;  may  be  preferv’d.  For  I  have  divers 
Years  had  an  Herbal,  wherein  feveral  of  the  Flowers,  and 
other  Plants,  retain  their  native  Yellow,  and  Blew,  <fyc  (But 
f  >niewhat  faint,)  tho’  by  the  Date  it  appear’d  to  be  22.  orsg. 
Years  old.  Boy/’s  ufefulnefs  of  Exper,  and  Nat.  PbUof.  part  2» 
Sec.  1.  Ejfay  1. 

•  .  .  *  '1  ^ 

2.  Of preserving  InfeSs ;  and  other f trail  Animal f 
in  their  natural  Shape  and  colour . 

'  *  *  ,  f  *  V  , 

I  <am.  fPC  t0  that  it  would  be  very  pofTible  for 

Anatomiits  to  preferve  the  Bodies,  they  contemplate  a  cofl- 

O  fidersbte 
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fidrable  time :  For  Experience  has  inform’d  us,  that  Butter- 
F.ies,  and  divers  other  Flying  Infefts,  may  have  their  Shape 
and  Colours  prefer/d,  I  know  not  how  long,  by  running 
thenl  through  in  fome  convenient  part  with  pins,  and  there¬ 
with  linking  them  to  the  infide  of  large  Eoxes.  Bojl 
ibidem. 


3.  Another  of  the  fame . 

T  remember,  that  having  fometimes  reflected  upon  the  Iarting 
of  Spiders,  Flies,  and  orher  fmall  Living-Creatures,  that, 
having  been  cafually  enclofed  in  Amber  vhilft  it  was  fofr, 
are  ever  preferv’d  entire  and  uncorrupted  •  1  thought  it  not 
amifs  to  try  whether  home  fubft  nee,  like  Amber  (at  leafl  as 
to  the  newly  mention’d  ufe  of  it)  might  not  eafily  be  prepar’d 
by  Arc:  and  hereupon  I  quickly  found,  that  by  taking  good 
dear  Venice-Turpentine,  and  gently  evaporating  away  about 
a  third  part  of  it,  ('"fometimes  more,  fometimes  leis,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  exigency  of  my  particular  purpofe,J  I  could 
make  a  redifii  Gum,  diaphanous  and  without  Bubbles,  and 
which  would  melt  with  a  very  gentle  Heat,  and  eafily  (being 
luffer’d  to  cool)  become  again  fo  hard  as  to  be  brittle.  This 
refir ous  Subfiance  fhould  be  melted  with  as  little  Heat  as 
p  offible,  (and  therefore  fhould  be  firfl  powder’d)  that  the 
texture  of  the  Vegetable  or  Animal  Bodies  to  be  cafed  over 
with  it,  might  receieve  the  lelfer  alteration :  And  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  requifite  degree  of  Fluidity,  then  the  Body  to 
co  be  preferred,  ( being,  if  chat  be  needrull,  flruck  through 
with  a  pin )  mull  be  gently  plung’d  into  it,  and  prefently 
taken  out  and  futfer’d  leifurely  to  cool,  being  turn’d  from 
time  to  time  this  way  or  that,  if  there  be  occafion,  that  the 
inverting  matter  may  be  every  where  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
upon  it.  And  if  at  the  firfl  time  the  cafe  be  not  thick  enough, 
it  may  again  when  it  is  cold,  be  immerfed  into  the  Liquid- 
matter,  ( as  Chandlers  are  wont  to  thicken  their  Candles,  by 
dipping. them  frequently  into  melted  Tallow )  of  which  feme 
will  everv  way  adhere  co  it.  And  tho’  thefe  cafes  be  inferior 
t  o  Amber  in  regard  of  their  being  more  apt  co  be  ful  lied  by 
the  Hurt,  or  otherwife*,  yet  that  inconvenience  may  be  eafily 
remedi’cl,  by  keeping  them  (hut  up  in  Glades  cr  Boxes,  at 
th  >fe  times  when  one  has  not  occafion  to  confider  them. 
And  their  clearnefs  f'efpecially  if  they  be  thinj  and  their 
fim  ooth  Surfaces,  together  with  cheir  exactly  keeping  out 
roe  Air  fr  om  the  Body  they  inclofe,  mav,  perhaps,  make  fo 
cheap  and  eafy  an  Experiment  a  not  unwelcome  trifle,  efpecial- 
Iv  c:\nfi, dering  how  eafily  ’tis  capable  of  Improvement.  Boyl9 

i  bias' 'M." 
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4-  Of  p^efe  ruing  Humane  [&xf]  Bodies  from 

P  utre faff  ion. 

I  have  known  an  Einbrio. ,  (wherein  the  parts  have  been 
very  perfe&ly  delineated  and  diftinguifhable,)  preferved 
unputrifi’d  for  feveral  Years,  by  being  lealbnably  and  arti¬ 
ficially  embalmed  with  Oyl  fit  I  much  milfemember  nut J 
01  Spike.  Boy  l ,  ibidem . 

5.  Another  of  the  fame. 

Jofephus  Ac\{\a ,  a  fober  Writer,  relates,  that  in  certain 
American  Mountains,  Men,  and  the  Beads  they  ride  on,  are 
fometimes  kill’d  by  the  Winds;  which  yet  prelerve  them 
from  Putrefaction,  without  any  other  help.  Bey!,  ibidem. 

6.  Another  of  the  fame. 

Spirit  of  Wine  has  a  notable  balfamick  Faculty,  and 
powerfully  refills  Putrefaction,  in  Bodies,  living  and  dead* 
And  1  remember  that  I  have  fometimes  preferv’d  in  it  fome 
very  loft  parts  of  a  Body  for  many  Months,  (and  perhaps  I 
might  have  dene  it  for  many  Years,  had  I  had  opportunity) 
without  finding  that  the  confidence  or  fhape  was  loft  ;  much 
lefs,  that  they  were  either  putrifi’d  cr  dry’d  up. 

Alfo  I  have  for  curiofity  fake,  with  this  Spirit,  preferved 
(from  further  ftinking)  a  portion  of  Fifh,  ib  dale,  that  it 
Ihined  very  vividly  in  the  Dark.  Beyl,  ibidem. 

7.  Of  preferring  Blood  fvoeet  and  fluid. 

Alfo  I  have,  have  by  mixing  Spirits  of  Wine  with  Blood, 
very  long  preferv’d  a  quantity  of  ic,  fo  fweet  and  fluid,  that' 
it  was  wondred  at  by  thofe  that  faw  the  Experiment.  Beyl , 
ibidem .  .  A 


8.  Of  preferring  Veins  and  Arteries  (inhen  em- 
pt/d  of  Blood )  plump  and  unapt  to  fhrihk. 

S decorum  Saturn]  being  diftclved  often  enough  in  Spirit  of 
Vinegar,  and  the  Liquor  being  each  time  drawn  off  again, 
we  have  oblerv’d  to  be  apt  to  melt  with  die  load  Heat,  and 
afterwards  to  grow  quickly  intoafomewhat  brittle  confidence 
again  :  and  therefore  being  melted,  is  very  fit  to  be  injefted 
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into  Veins  or  Arteries  (newly  empty’d  of  Blood)  to  preferve 
them  plump  and  unapt  to  lhrink  overmuch.  Boy/,  ibidem* 

—  ♦ 

<9.  Of  the  ivay  of  Lrejerving  Birch  Wat  e?\  and 
other  Liquors  and  Juices . 

Eirch-water  maybe  preferv’d, by  pouring  upon  the  top  of  it 
a  quantity  of  Sallet-OyJ,  to  defend  it  from  the  Air  and 
perhaps  alfo  by  Diftillation.-  by  which  (Ialt  named)  way,  t 
know  an  ingenious  Man  that  is  wont  to. preferve  it,  for  his 
ownufe,  and  lavs,  he  finds  it  not  thereby  impair’d  in  vertue. 

But  the  melt  effectual  way  that  ever  I  yet  praftis’d,  to 
preferve  both  this  and  other  Liquors,  and  Juices,  is  dex- 
troufly  and  lufficiently  to  impregnate  them  with  Fume  of 
Sulphur,  which  muft  be  ac  divers  and  often  times  as  it  were, 
incorporated  with  the  Liquor,  by  due  agitation.  BoyT s 
ufefulnefs  of  Exp.  and  Nat.  Vhilof  part  2.  Sec.  1.  Effay  4. 

I  o.  Of  preferring  Bisket  from  putrefaction . 

’Tis  a  common  Obfervation ,  that  the  Air  doth  much  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  corruption  of  Lome  Bodies,  and  the  exciufion 
of  the  Air  to  the  hindring  it.  I  remember  the  inquilitive 
and  Learned  Mr.  Boned,  allur’d  Lome  while  lince,  that  he 
had  in  his  Countrey,  Not  i  and,  eaten  Bisket  that  was  yet  good, 
after  it  had  been  carried  from  Amfterdam  to  the  Eali- Indies, 
and  brought  back  thence  again  (in  which  Voiage  between 
two  or  three  Years  are  wont  to  be  fpent.)  And  to  confirm 
my  conjecture  of  the  way  of  preferring  this  Bread  fo  long, 
lie  told  me,  that  the  curious  Merchant,  whole  it  was,  ufed  no 
other  Art,  than  the  flowing  this  Bisket,  well  baked,  in  casks 
exactly  calked  j  and  befides  carefully  lin’d  wi  h  Tin,  for  the 
m  re  perfect  exciufion  of  the  Air.  Addin 7,  that  to  the  fame 
esd  the  Biskets  were  fo  placed,  as  co  leave  as  little' room  as 
piiibly  might  be  in  the  cask,  which  alfo  was  not  open’d,  but 
in  cafe  of  abfolute  nccefTity,  and  then  prefently,  and  carefully 
dofed  again.  Boy!,  ibidem. 

11.  Of  preferring  Meats  Roafed  for  long  Voia¬ 
ge  x,  and  that  without  Salt. 

It  lee  ms  very  difficult,  as  well  as  ufeful,  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
ferve  Meat  long,  without  Salt  3  for  ’tis  fufficiently  known 
to  ISiavigators,  how  frequently  in  long  Voyages,  the  Scurvy, 
and  ether  Difeales,  are  contracted  by  the  want  of  frelh  Meat, 
ajid  thq  ’-ecefTity  of  feeding  conftantly  upon  none  butftrongly 
jfc’wc  erid  Flefh,  o-r  Salted  rilh  -  3-nd  therefore  he  is  much  to 
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be  commended  that  hath  ftrft  devis’d  the  way  to  keep  Fkfh 
fweet,  without  the  help  ofthofe  fretting  Salts  Men  ore  wonc 
po  ufe  to  make  it  keep. 

And  this  way  is  not  unknown  to  fome  ingenious  Perfonsin 
London ;  one  of  the  moft  noced  of  whom,  upon  my  con  jettu- 
riifg  how  it  miy  be  perform’d,  confefs’d  to  me,  that  I 
had  hit  upon  the  way  in  general.  /But  the  moil  latisfaftory 
account  I  could  get,  was  from  an  Englifl}-n\&n,  that  lately 
practis’d  Phyfick  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  who,  finding  I  was  no 
ftranger  to  what  I  ask’d  him  about,  told  me  freely,  that  he 
hidfeen  both  Goats-flefh,  and  Hens,  fo  well  preferv’d  by  this 
way,  that  tho’  it  were  put  up  in  the  Ea ft -Indies  ;  a  while  be¬ 
fore  he  came  thence,  yet  he  eat  of  it,  (and  found  it  g  ood  and 
wholfom,)  between  the  Ijlands  of  Cape-Verd ,  and  England ; 
fo  that  this  Meat  continu’d  fweet  above  fix  Months;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Heat  and  clofenefs  of  the  Ship,  the  exceffivc 
Heat  they  met  with  iti  their  paffage  under  the  Line,  ft  and. 
conlequcntly  through  the  Torrid-Zone, )  and  that  the  way 
to  preferveic  was  only  tins. 

That  the  Meat  being  well  Roafted,  and  cut  in  pices,  was 
carefully  and  conveniently  ranged  in  a  very  clofe  Cask,  into, 
which,  afterwards,  there  was  poured  as  much  Butter  melted. 
Skimmed,  and  decanted  from  the  grower  and  ranker  parts, 
as  would  fill  up  all  the  intervals  left  between  the  feveral 
pieces  of  ftefti, and  fwim  above  them  all, and  thereby  keep  out 
rhe  Air  from  approaching  them  ;  and  then  the  cask  being 
exactly  ciofed,  was  flowed  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  Ship, 
and  kept  unopen’d  till  the  Meat  was  to  be  eaten.  And  it  muff 
not  be  omitted,  that  the  Relator,  and  others  that  had  the 
care  of  making  provision  for  the  Voyage,  were  fain,  inflead 
off  Butter  made  of  Cows.-M.Hk,  (which  could  not  be  had 
where  they  took  in  their  Lading)  to  make  ufe  of  that  made  of 
Goats,  or  Ews-Milk,  which  is  not  as  the  Indians  make  it)  fo 
good,  and  to  whole  ranknefs  he  afcrib’d  that  which  he  had 
obferv’d  in  fome  of  the  Meat-bury’d  in  it,  which  he  thought 
might  have  been  preferved  longer, and  better  tailed  (for- whol¬ 
fom  and  incorrupt  he  laid  it  was)  in  our  European  Butter, 
whofe  power  to  prelerve  Meat  buried  in  it,  after  due  coftion, 
Jus  been  confirm’d  to  him  upon  their  own  Obfervation ,  by  an 
Experienc'd  O  hcer  of  the  Englift)  Fleet,  that  had  the  overfighc 

the  Provifions,;  and  by  others  that  had  opportunity  to 
^bferve  it.,  Boy/,  ibidem. 

12.  Of  preferring  Ram  Meads* 

I  hope  there  will  be  ways  found  out  to  preferve  even  Ra  w 
Meat  ;t.  felf  (for  the  keeping  of  Roafted,  we  have  juft  now 
^uvcn  you  an  inftance)  with  things  that  do  not-  fo  much  fret 
ip,  nos, give  it  fo,  corroliKe,a., quality,,  when  eaten,  as  our 
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common  Salt  doth.  For,  (not  to  mention  what  fever  ah 
curious  Perfons  have  prattis’d,  of  Salting Neats-Tongues  with 
Salt- Peter  •  which  tho’  done  only  to  make  them  look  red, 
thews,  that  a  Body,  not  corrofive  like  common-Salt  may 
preferve  flefh,)  I  have,  for  Tryal  fake,  kept  an  entire  puppy 
of  a  pretty  bignefs, untainted  for  many  Weeks,(  and  that  in  the 
mi  dll  of  Summer)  and  that  without  flaying,drying  (by  Fire,  or 
otherwife)  cr  fo  much  as  exenterating  him,  "or  cleaning  him, 
or  doing  anything  towards  the  preferving  of  him,  lave  the 
keeping  of  him  immerfed  in  a  well  ftopt  Veftel,  under  Spirit 
of  Wine;  from  whcfeTahe,  I  prefume,  Meat  may  be  ealilv 
freed  by  Water,  and  there  feemed  fmall  caufe  to  doubt  that 
the  only  thing  that  hindred  me  from  keeping  him  much 
longer,  was  the  want  of  time  to  purlue  the  Experiment ,  and 
take  notice  of  fuccefs.  For  I  remember,  I  have  the  fame 
way  kept  a  foft  fubfhnce,  taken  Raw  from  an  Ox,  or  Cow, 
for  many  Months  (if  I  millike  nor,  eighteen  or  twenty)  and 
found  no  Putr/faftion  or  ill  fent  in  the  immerfed  Subftince ; 
which,  for  ought  I  know,  might  have  been  preferved  divers 
Years  together  the  fame  wav,  or  at  Ieaft,  by  an  ealy  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  method.'  Boyi,  ibidem. 


13.  Of  Co.nferving  by  Sugat\  and  making  Sugar 
of  other  Concretes  befdes  the  Cane. 

If  we  refleft  upon  Sugar,  which  is  (at  leaf!  in  thefe  wellern 
Regions)  but  an  ahnoll  recent  Difcovery;  and  confider  how 
many  Bodies  are  with  it,  (by  Confetti  oners,  and  others,)  net 
only  preferved,  butrendred  exceeding  grateful  to  the  Talle; 
that  hngle  inlfance  may  furhee  to  make  us  think  it  probable, 
thatExpedients  yet  unthought  of,rnay,by  an  inlight  into  Nature, 
be  found  out  for  the  preservation  of  Bodies;  efpecialiy,  if 
our  ingenious  friend  Mr.  W.  would  fhew  us  how,  out  of 
divers  other  Concretes,  befides  the  Sugar  Cane,  a  fubllance 
not  unlike  Sugar  (tho3  of  different  Talle,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  Vegetables  that  affords  it,)  may  by  a  peculiar 
Induftry  be  prepar’d:  Which,  tint  you  may  not  think  un- 
feazable,  let  me  mention  to  you  (ter  perhaps  he  has  not  yet 
taken  notice  of  it J  what  even  Indians  have  done  cf  this  nature. 
And  firfl,  let  me  inform  You  of  what  we  are  told  by  Linjchoten 
concerning  that  Drink  which  in  the  Eaf}  Indies  they  call  Surety 
and  made  of  the  Liquor  droping  from  the  Blolfoms,  that  they 
cutaway  from  tiie  Indian  Palm-Tree,  which  bears  the  Coco- 
Nut.  For  of  this  Sura,  he  tells  us,  they  m~ke Sugar,  which 
they  call  Jngrr^)  by  boyhng  that  Liquor,  and  Letting  it  in  the 
Sun  where  it  congeals  ro  Sugar. 

Since  the  writing  of  crefe  laft  Lines,  be'ng  Vifited  by  an 
anc  enc  Virtue- fg  Governor  to  a  coniiderable  Colony  in  the 
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Northern  America,  and  inquiring  of  him,  f  among  other. par¬ 
ticulars  touching  his  Councrey,  fomething  in  relation  to  the 
thoughts  I  had  about  the  making  of  feveral  kinds  of  Sugar  3 
he  allur'd  me,  upon  his  own  Experience,  that  there  is  >n 
fome  parts  of  New-Englctnd ,  a  kind  of  Tree,  (fb  like  our 
Wallnutt-Tree,  that  it  is  there  fo  call’d  3)  whole  Juice,  that 
weeps  out  of  its  incifion,  foe.  if  it  be  permitted  (lowly  to 
exhale  away  the  fuperfluous  moifiure,dotli  congeal  inro  alWecc 
and  faccharine  Subfiance. 

And  the  like  was  confirm’d  to  me, upon  his  own  Knowledge, 
by  the  Agent  of  the  great  and  populous  Colony  of  the 
Mafathufets.  And  very  lately  demanding  of  a  very  eminent 
and  skillful  Planter,  why,  living  in  apart  of  America,  too 
cold  to  bear  Sugar-canes,  he  did  net  try  to  make  Sugar  of 
that  very  fweet  Liqueur,  which  the  Stalk  of  Maiz^  by  many 
call’d  Indian-Wheat ,)  affords,  when  the  juice  is  expreft  ?  He 
promis'd  he  would  make  Trial  of  it :  Adding,  that  he  fhould 
doit  verv  hopefully,  bccaufe  that  tho*  he  had  never  been 
folicitous  to  bring  this  Juice  into  a  faccharine  fonrgyet  having 
feveral  times,  for  Trial  fake,  boyl’d  it  up  to  a  Syrup,  ai  d 
employ’d  jt  to  fveeten  Tarts,  and  other  things,  the  Guefls 
could  not  perceive,  that  they  were  otherwife  fweecen’d  than 
with  Sugar.  And  he  further  added,  that  both  he  and  ethers 
had, in  New-England ,  made  fuch  a  Syrup  of  the  juice  of  Water- 
Melons.  Boy! ,  ibidem. 

14.  Of  the  way  of  prefer  ving  Liquors ,  Juices ,  8£c. 

Thefe  things  may  be  preferved,  not  only  much  better,  but 
much  cheaper,  chan  with  Sugar  ,  which  clogs  mofi  meifs 
Sxomacks,  and  otherwife  difagrees  with  many  conflitutions  •,) 
by  the  bare  fuming  them  with  Sulphur.  And  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  keeping  them  uncorupted  3  provided,  that  they 
are  6  or  7  feveral  times  (feldomer  or  oftener,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  Liquor)  well  impregnated  with  that 
imbalming  Smoak;  to  which  purpofe  it  is  convenient  to  have 
two  Veffels,  to  pour  it  from  one  to  the  other,  that  whilflthe 
Liquor  is  fluking  in  the  one,  the  ocher  majr  be  fill’d  with 
Smoak :  whereto  I  Hull  fubjoyn  this  Secret ,  which  a  Friend  of 
mine  prattices,  in  preferving  of  the  fumigated  Juices  of  Herbs 
(as  I  do  to  preferve  other  things)  with  a  fuccefs  that  I  have 
feme  what  wonder’d  at  3  and  this  fecret  confifls,  in  adding 
to  the  Liquor  to  be  preferv’d,  a  due,  but  fmall  proportion 
cf  the  wh  ite  ciagnlum,  made  of  the  pure  Spirits  of  Wine  and 
Urine,  Boylx  ibidem. 
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1 5.  Of  the  manner  bow  to  Conferva  Fruits  in 
their  Natural  State . 


There  is  nothing  which  does  more  agreeably  concern  the 
Senfes,  than  in  the  depth  of  Winter  to  behold  the  Fruit  fo 
fair,  and  lo  good,  yea  better,  than  when  you  firft  gather’d 
themj  and  that  then,  when  the  Trees  feem  to  be  dead,  and 
have  loft  all  their  verdure,  and  the  rigour  of  the  cold  to  have 
defpoyl’d  your  Garden  of  all  that  imbellifh’d  it,  that  ic  ap¬ 
pears  rather  a  Defart  than  a  Paradife  of  Delicacies:  then  it  is 
(I  fay)  that  you  will  tafte  your  Fruit  with  infinitely  more 
guft  and  contentment  than  in  the  Summer  it  lelf,  when  their 
abundance,  and  variety,  rather  cloy  you,  than  become  agree¬ 
able.  For  this  reafon  therefore  ic  is,  that  we  will  eftay  to 
teach  you  the  moft  expedite,  and  certain  means  to  confcrve 
them  all  the  Winter,  even  fo  long,  as  till  the  new  fhall  incite 
you  to  quit  the  old,  for  its  julf  with  Fruits  as  it  is  with  Wines; 
thofe  which  we  drink  firft  are  the  more  delicate  and  juicy, 
and  thofe  which  we  receive  for  the  latter  part  of  the  Year, 
are  more  firm  and  lading  j  both  excellent  in  their  Scafon : 
But  fo  foon  as  the  new  are  made,  and  fit  to  pierce,  we 
abandon  the  old,  which  we  before  efteem’d.  fo  acceptable. 
In  the  like ’manner  it  is,  fo  foon  as  the  new  Fruits  approach 
to  their  maturity,  we  forfake  thofe  of  the  Year  paft; 
and  one  difh  of  Strawberries,  or  Cherries,  ( tho’  never  fo 
green  J  or  forward  Pears, (hall  bepreler’d  to  the  beft,and  fair- 
eft  Bon-chieftien  which  you  can  produce. 

To  come  then  to  the  Matter  in  hand, •  It  will  be  neceffary 
to  choofe  iome  place  in  your  lloufe,  the  mcft  commodious  to 
make  ycur‘  Refer  vatory  or  Store-houfe ,  which  fhould  have  the 
Windows  and  Overtyres  narrow,  to  prevent  the  extreamity 
both  of  the  Neat  and  Cold:  and  thefe  you  fhould  always  keep 
fhut,  and  fo  fecur’d  from  the  Air,  as  only  to  afford  you  a 
moderate  Light,  which  you  fhall  alf'o  bani(h,  'by  clofing  the 
Wooden  Shutters  when  you  go  out:  And  indeed  were  there 
none  at  all,  and  that  the  Door  to  it  were  very  ftraighr,  and 
low,  itwbufd'  be  the  betterf 

Such  a  place  dengned'  for  your  Store ,  you  fhall  build 
Shelves  about  it,  and  (if  the  Room  be  Capable  of  it)  let  the 
middle  be  to  lay  Fruit?  ( vi Such  as  are  the  mcft  common, 
and  deftin’d  for  the*  Servants,)  in  Heaps.  But  if  the  Room 
be  not  wide  enough,  it  (hall  fuffee  tp  (helve  three  fides  of  it, 
and  leave  die  fourth  for  the  Heaps.  1  ■ 

Let  ycur  ihelvfs  be  laid  upoh 'Brackets  of  Wood  or  Iron 


very  ftrongbecaufe  of  theirgreac  Charge  1*  Let  them  be  two  foot 
broad,  and  ledge d  with  a  lath,  co  keep  the  Fruit  from  rowling, 


and  falling  oftY  But  Ie^  none  oi  thefe  thelves  be  within  a  Yard 
of  -the  f  loor,  that  you  may  place die  - o’e(|  rare  Fruit  utfder 

im  >!  •  >,  V,  ,  ft  Y  f;  them. 
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them,  feparating,  and  diftinguifliing  them  according  to 
their  kinds*,  but  you  may  continue  the  (helves  upwards 
to  the  very  cieling,  placing  them  about  nine  or  ten  Inches 
afunder.  Aud  for  the  greater  conveneincy,  you  may  have  a 
fmall  light  frame  of  fteps,by  which  to  afcend  and  reach  (even) 
to  the  uppermoft  lhelf,  when  you  would  vifit  ybur  Fruit* 
a  ladder  being  nothing  near  fo,  convenient*  wearying  the 
Feet,  and  more  fubjeft  to  fall 

The  Seafon  of  gathering  your  Winter  Fruits,  being  come, 
which  you  fhall  difcover  by  many  indications  j  as  when  they 
begin  to  drop  off,  of  themfelves  *  which  commonly  happens 
after  the  firlt  Rains  in  Autumn,  when  the  Trees  being  fobb’d 
and  wet,  fwells  the  Wood,  and  Ioofens  the  Fruit :  Or  when 
the  firfl  Frofts  advertife  you  that  it  is  time  to  lay  them  up : 
or(to  be  more  certain)  at  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon  in  0  Bober 
(thus  for  Fears  and  ^/e^beginning  to  gather  the  foftej}  firft, 
andfinifhing  with  the  harder ,  that  they  may  have  the  more 
time  to  perfeft  their  maturity. 

There  are  fome  Fruits  that  are  only  to  be  eaten  ripe,  as 
the  Grofmenial  Pear ,  Cormes,  Services ,  Axerolls  and  the  like, 
which  you  fhdl  leave  upon  the  Tree,  till  you  preceive  by 
their  falling  in  great  number,  they  admonifh  you  to  gather 
them,  ' 

Medlars  are  to  be  gather’d  about  St.  Luke  s  Day,  according 
to  the  Proverb.  .  ’ .*■?> 

When  you  gather  your  Fruits ,  you  ought  to  be  provided 
with  ftrong  Ozyer  Baskets,  and  to  put  a  little  Straw  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  leaffc  the  weight  ofcheuppermofl  bruife  the 
undermoft  againft  the  Basket. 

And  as  you  gather  your  Fruits ,  feparate  the  faireft,  and  big- 
gelt  from  the  midling  ones,  and  fuch  as  are  fallen  off,  of 
themfelves,  or  that  have  been  dropped  down  in  gathering 
the  others,  putting  each  fort  in  a  Basket  by  theml elves  :  I 
(peak  not  here  of  the  fmalleft,  and  the  Crumplings ,  fori 
fuppofe  you  dxfcharg’d  your  Trees  of  them  before,  fo  fcon 
as  you  perceiv'd  chat  they  did  not  thrive,  tp  give  the  more 
nourilhmeftt  to  the  reft.  The  Worm-eaten  Apples  fhould  alfb 
be  put  among!)  thofe  which  are  fallen,  to  be  fpent  fir  ft. 

As  fait  as  you  gather  your  Fruits,  carry  them  into  your 
Store-houfe ,  and  range  them  upon  your  Shelves,  To  as  they 
may  nor  touch  one  another,  putting  a  little  Straw  under 
them  •  and  in  like  manner  diftinguifh  the  faireft  and  bigeft, 
from  the  Idler  upon  feveral  Shelves,  and  heaping  up  the 
worm-eaten  and  fallen,  as  I  but  now  directed.  '  ‘ 

■  As  for  the  Bon-Chreft/en  Pears,  they  are  more  curioufly 
to  be  gather’d  than  the  reft  *,  for  tjk  Stalks  of  fitch  as  are  very 
fair,  and  well  colour’d,  (Red at  one  fide,  and  Yellow  at  the 
other,)  fhould  be  feal’d  with.  Spanifh  Wax,  to  preferve  their 
Sap  from  evaporating,?  this  done*  wrap  them  up  in  dry 
*'  *  M  ‘  1  *'  •  ‘  •  ’  ' "  papers* 
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papers,  and  put  them  in  a  Box  elofe  cover’d,  that  they  ma) 
grow  tawny  and  mature  being  thus  fhut  up. 

In  the  fame  manner  order  t \\e  Double-flower  Pear ,  th zThoul 
and  others  that  are  graffed  upon  the  Quince,  and  which 
receive  their  colour  from  the  Tree  ;  But  as  for  thole  that  are 
graffed  upon  the  Pear-ftock ,  they  commonly  continue  green, 
and  therefore  without  any  farther  trouble,  you  need  only 
range  them  upon  the  Shelves,  as  you  did  the  reft. 

Thofe  that  are  very  curious  have  a  cupboard,  which  fnut' 
very  elofe,  in  which  they  referve  their  Bmne-Chre&ienr :  This 
cupboard  is  furnifhed  with  Shelves  made  oi’  final!  quarters  of 
Wood,  laid  a  crofs  like  a  Grate,  every  Square  being  near 
as  big  as  the  greateft  Pear,  upon  each  of  thefe  Squares  they 
lay  a  Pear  by  it  felf,  for  fear  left  they  fhould  touch  ;  and 
that  if  any  of  them  fhould  be  perifhed,  it  do  not  infeft  its 
neighbour. 

This  Cupboard  they  keep  very  elofe,  parting  pieces  of 
Paper  over  all  the  Chinks,  (even  that  of  the  Key-hole)  to 
keep  out  the  Air  5  and  never  open  it,  but  when  they  would 
take  out  Fruit :  A.nd  this  clofing  them  up,  does  give  them 
a  moft  excellent  colour ;  But  before’  they  thus  fhut  them  up, 
rhey  leave  them  five  or  fix  days  in  the  Baskets  wherein  they 
were  brought  out  of  the  Orchard,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  fweat. 

Thofe  Fruits  that  are  to  be  eaten  Ripe,  fhould  be  lay ’d  in 
Heaps  j  and  if  they  do  not  mellow  faft  enough  to  your  defire, 
put  them  into  a  Wheat-lack,  and  jumble  them  well  together-, 
concuffion  one  againft  anorher,  will  exceedingly  advance 
their  maturity. 

Your  Mufcat-Grapes  of  all  colours,  (as  the  CbaJJelat x 
Bjcane ,  and  Koch  ’/-Grapes,  or  others  more  ordinary,)  are  to 
be prelervd  feveral  ways,  eicher  lingly  ranging  them  upon 
Straw,  or  hanging  them  in  Sieves  up  to  the  cieling,  covering 
diem  over  with  paper  to  guard  them  from  the  Daft,  or  B  ar- 
relling  thew  up  with  Oat-chaff,  or  in  a  Tub  of  Allies,  or 
which  is  beft,  hanging  them  by  their  Ends  (not  Stalks)  in 
your  foremention’d  Cupboard. 

There  are  feveral  other  ways  of  keeping  Grapes,  as  when 
they  are  in  Flower,  to  put  the  clufter  into  a  Glaf-vial,  and 
when  it  is  ripe  cut.it  from  the  Vine,  and  leal  up  the  Stalk  • 
butiemuftfo  hang,  as  that  rone  of  them  touch  the  fide  of 
the  Glafs,  and  then  elofe  the  mouth  of  it  with  foft  Wax,  to 
keep  out  the  Air,  this  will  preferve  the  elufter  till  Chriftmas, 
There  are  divers  other  ways  which  I  omit;  becaufe  they  arc 
either  unprofitable,  troublefome,  or  expensive. 
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3  6,  Of  preferving  Fruit  by  drying  it. 

There  are  divers  Fruits  that  we  dry  in  Ovens  which  in 
lotter  Countreys  they  dry  in  the  Sun ;  as  in  Provence ,  the 
Prunella's  -  in  Languedoc^Kaifins  of  the  Sun  ;  but  fince  the  cold 
>f  our  Climate  obliges  us  to  make  ufe  of  the  Oven  I  will  here 
lelcribe  in  particular,  how  each  of  them  ought  to  be  dry’d* 
Beginning  then  wich  Cherries,  White,  Hearts ,  and  preferving 
Cherries ,  as  with  thefirft  which  theSeafon  prefentsus.  Chufe 
fuch  as  are  very  ripe,  fair,  frefh,  and  not  bruifed  :  You  fhall 
[pread  them  upon  Lattices,  or  Hurdles  made  of  Wicker, 
ranging  them  one  by  another,  as  handfomely  as  you  can, 
without  fuffering  them  to  lie  one  upon  another,  with  their 
Stones  and  Stalkes  ;  then  put  them  into  the  Oven,  which 
mull  be  of  a  temperate  Heat,  fuch  as  ufually  is  after  the 
Houfehold  Bread  is  drawn.  And  having  left  them  as  long  as 
any  Heat  remains;  take  them  forth,  and  turn  them,  that 
they  may  beperfeftly  dry  .*  After  this,  Heat  the  Oven  again, 
putting  them  in  as  before  ;  repeating  this  courfe  till  they  are 
fufficiently  dry’d  to  be  kept;  then  let  them  cool  in  heaps 
a  whole  day, and  afterwards  binding  them  up  in  fmall  bunches, 
referve  them  in  Boxes,  exquilitely  fhut  up. 

Plums  are  to  be  dry’d  like  Cherries,  very  ripe  gather’d ; 
the  bell  for  this  purpofe  are  fuch  as  are  fallen  off  the  Trees, 
for  they  are  mod  Flelhy,  and  will  be  more  agreeable  to  eat; 
than  thofe  you  fhall  gather,  which  retain  always  fome 
Verdure  upon  them, 

The  very  bell  are  to  be  chofen  to  dry,  as  the  Imperial , 
Date 3  St.  Catherieny  Diap ,  Perdrigony  Cytrons ,  Prunella's 
Mirabolon,  Roche-borbcn,  Damasks  of  all  forts,  and  the  St. 
Julian  for  ordinary  fpending. 

If  you  defire  to  counterfeit  Prunella  s,  you  muff  make 
choice  of  the  faireft  of  your  Plums ,  as  the  Perdrigon ,  the 
Abricot-Plum ,  Egg-yolf,  Brignollesy  or  others  which  have  a 
white  Skin,  peel  them  without  a  Knife,  drawing  them  by 
the  Skin,  which  will  eafily  quit  the  Plum ,  if  it  be  throughly 
ripe,  then  Stone  them  without  breaking  the  Fruit,  as  I  fhall 
hereafter  inflruft  you  when  I  fpeak  of  Abricots.  Boyl  the 
Skins  well,  with  a  little  Water,  andflrainit  through  a  Cloath, 
and  in  this  juice  (which  fhould  be  in  the  confiffency  of  a 
Syrup)  infule  your  Plums  as  often  as  ycu  fet  them  into  the 
Oven,  flatting  them  every  time :  If  your  l  iquor  be  not  thick 
enough,  you  fhall  add  to  it  the  juice  of  White  Corinth j,  very 
ripe,  which  will  render  you  Syrup  fufficiently  confiflent. 
Ycu  may  alfo  (if  you  pleaife)  add  fome  Sugar  to  them;  for  lb 
they  will  be  excellent,  and  require  lefs  drying. 

As  for  the  Prrvencalsjn(\;eid  offetting  them  in  an  Oven, flick 
(;hem  upon  Thorn  branehes,and  fo  leave  themto  dry  in  the  Sun. 

Peachesy 
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exr/ntfn*  ra,ret(>,  be  ordf ’d  in  che  fame  manner  as  Plums 

M  U  fZZj  rmuft  be  gacher’d  from  the  Tree  ;  hi 
thofe  which  fall  (befides  that  they  will  be  over  ripe,  thev^ 

will  have  fitch  Bruifes,  as  will  hinder  their  drying, P without 

lpfnr/mUbi?  ’  3I?i WlIi  be  verJ  hifagreeabie  to  the  tafte. 
ro  immfj  ^i0ne  ^ou  mufr  fec  them  once  in  the  Oven 
ifmc;  afrerwards  Hit  them  neatly  with  a  Knife, 
T  I  »a  C]°UC  t  if  ^C0nesi  C^eri  °Pen  afjd  flat  them  upon  fome 

JrvM’  th3VVhCu.y0U  fc‘them  inthe  °ven,  theyrtay  be 
c\i  .  s  we  as  without;  w'hich  otherwife,  by  reafon 

Sreat thicknefs,  would  not  be  done;  and  the  laft  time 

rlnfpfh^mtneni<  °Ut  j°n  tbe  °yen»  C whilft  they  are  yet  hot> 
natura?  nupf310’  3nd  flaCCCn  them>  to  red.uce  them  to  their 

^Jbrims  are  a Ifo  to  be  gather’d  ripe  from  the  Tree;  you 

nor  tbenb  to  take  out  their  Stones  but  thruft 
them  out  rdextrouflyj  near  the  Stalk :  Neither  in  drying 
them  need  you  open  them  like  Peaches ;  but  leave 
them  whole,  and  only  flatting  them,  that  they  may  be  equal 

Boxes^7  Vm>  and  bC  the  m°re  commodious  to  range  in. 

If  you  defireto  have  them  excellent,  put  a  Pill  of  Sugar, 
about  the  quantity  of  a  Pea,  in  the  place  of  the  Stone,  and 
an  ea^ien  Mdk-tray  with  them,  covering  it  with  a  Lid  of 
palteoofed  thereto.-  Then  fet  it  in  the  Oven,  as  foon  as 
the  Bread  has  taken  colour ;  and  there  let  it  remain  till  it  be 
cold  after  which  fet  it  in  theSYwe  upon  Slates ,  as  they  dry 

’  and  wben  ^ey  are  fufficiently  dry  to  keep, 
andwhillt  they  are  yet  warm,  drew  fome  finely  fearfed  Su^ar 
uppn  them,  and  leave  them  tivo  days  before  you  fet  them  up. 

Pears  may  be  dryed  pared  or  unpared,  in  the  fame  mart^ 
neras  I  Ihewd  you  before* of  the  Plums  ;  but  being  pared 
they  are  much  more  delicate,  and  the  par.ings  are  to  be 
US  A.t0  in*  ufe  j11  c^e  Liquor,  as  I  taught  you  in  Plums .  You 
mult  leave  their  States,  apd  the  Crown  when  you  pare  them 
choofing  fuch  Fruit  as  is  the  fa’refl,  mod  delicate,  and  full 
of  Flavour,  as  th  t  Orange -par t  Summer  Bon-chreflkn ,  Mufc  a- 
die ,  KouJJet ,  (treat  Mufcat-pear ,  &£c. 

You  may  put  of  thefe  like  wife  in  earthen  Pots,  with  their 
Skins  upon  the  Fruit,  before  you  cover  them  with  Pufte  - 
thus  dry,  and  drew  them,  as  you  did  your  Abricot„s. 

The  is  not  to  be  gather’d  over  ripe,  for  that  will 
render  it  flafhy,  ’  ‘  ' 

In  Gr ape-time x  you  may  infufe  che  Parings  in  new  White, 
wme>  lnltead  ot  Water,  or  in  Cyder-time ,  in  new  Perry  made 
without  Water.  ‘  ’  '  5  •-  " 

Apples  are  commonly  dry ’d.  without,  parting  them,  and 
are  to  be  flit  in  the  mid  ft,  caking  ou;  the  Core  :  fome  of 

them  you  may  boy  I  for  Liquor,  to  foak  thofe  in,  which  you 
intend  to  dry.  -  '  , 1  ■  ■■■*'■  --a  •  \*a*  '■  ■  •  * 
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Grapes  of  all  forts,  Mufcadine,  and  others, -are  to  be  dry ’d 
in  the  Oven,  upon  die  Hurdle,  without  farther  trouble,  than 
only  to  dry  them  in  a  temperate  Heat,  and .  turi)  them  fre¬ 
quently  that  they  may  be  dry  equally.  Thofe.  of  Languedoc 
pafs  them  through  a  Lye  before  they  dry  them  in  the  Sun  j 
and  this  they  fay  preferves  them  from  Worms. 

Amongft  dry  Fruits ,  I  will  alfo  range  green  Beans ,  which 
jeing  well  drefs’d  with  a  little  Winter  Savory  dry’d  (the  true 
ifeafoning  of  Beans)  may  pafs  for  new. 

To  dry  them,  you  muft  take  thofe  that  are  tender,  and 
which  yet  have  their  Skins  green,  before  they  are  white* 
take  off  this  coat,  (that  is,  peel  them,  then  dry  them  in  die 
Sun,  upon  papers,  often  turning  them  daily  *  at  Evening 
bring  them  in  and  expofe  them  again  to  the  Sun  every  day* 
till  you  find  them  very  dry,  which  will  foon  be,  if  it  be  nor 
dole  weather :  being  dry,  you  may  keep  them  cover’d  in 
Boxes,  carefully  prelerving  them  from  allMoifture. 

For  green  Pgafa  chufe  the  youngeft  which  fhaile  out  of 
their  cods,  and  dry  as  you  did  the  Beans,  and  infufe  them 
likewife  iu  warm  Water  before  you  boyl  them,  adding  to  the 
Liquor  a  handfull  of  the  leaves  of  new  Peafe ,  if  you  have  any 
green,  tying  them  in  a  Bunch,  leaft  they  mingle  with  your 
Peafe, 

MoriUes  and  Mu  forums  are  to  be  filed  on  a  Thread,  and 
hung  up  in,  fome  hot  place*  as  over  an  Oven,  where  they 
vvill  eafily  dry  *  or  if  the  place  be  commodious  for  ir,  before 
the  Fire,  or  fet  it  into  the  Oven  it  felf  temperately  Warm. 

I7.  Of  preferring  Fruits  by  pickling  them  with 

Salt  andVinegar, 

Cucumbers  are  the  biggeft  Garden  Fruit  which  we  ufe  to 
pick’e  *  they  are  to  be  chofen  very  fmall,  which  they  call 
Qerfins  or  Cornets ,  becaule  we  choofe  thofe  which  relemble 
little  crooked  Horns,  and  that  do  not  improve,  or  elle  fome- 
what  bigger,  but  very  young,  before  their  Seed  be  hard, 
which  are  nothing  fo  pleafant  to  eat;  Thefe  are  to  be 
pickl’d,  pared  or  whole  *  but  it  is  better  to  pare  them  before 
you  put  them  in  pickle,  than  afterwards ,  becaule  0:'  the  lots 
ol  your  Salt  and  Vinegar  upon  the  Skin ,  which  will  become 
lo  hard,  as  fcarcely  to  be  eaten:  But  they  are  handfome, and 
whiter,  being  pared  at  thac  mfhint  when  you  ferve  them 
to  the  Table,  than  fuch  as  you  pare  before  they  are  pickl’d  i 
fothjt  you  may  do  which  of  them  you  pleale. 

The  other  fmall  Horn’d  Cucumbers  are  to  be  pickl’d 
without  paring,  by  reafon  of  the  deiicatenels  of  their  Skin. 

-  You  muff  gather  them  very  early  in  the  Morning,  and  e: 
them  lie  the  reft  of  the  day  in  the  Sun,  to  mortifie  them  a 
little,  that  they  may  better  receive  the  Salt. 

Put 
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Put  the  pared,  the  unpared ,  and  the  Gerkins ,  each  of  theft 
in  Well  glazed  Earthen  Poes  a  part  (for  thofe  that  are  un 
glazed  crumble  and  moulder  away,  by  realon  ot  the  Saif 
which’penetrates  them*and  fo  lofe  their  pickle)  ranging  then 
handfomly  and  crowding  them  as  near  as  you  can  to  one 
another, wichout  bruifing  ;  then  ftrew  a  good  quantity  of  Salt 
upon  them,  and  the  Vinegar  afterwards,  till  the  uppermofl 
of  all  are  well  cover’d  *,  otherwife  there  will  breed  a 
Mouldinefs,  that  will  fpoil  all  that  remain  bare.  Thus  fet 
them  up  in  a  temperate  place,  and  touch  them  not  at  leaf!  ir 
fix  Weeks,  that  they  may  be  perfectly  pickl’d.  Your  Store- 
honfc  (mention’d  Num.  i$0  will  be  the  molt  convenient 

place  to  keep  them  in.  c  , 

Let  the  Pur /lain  which  you  would  pickle;  be  ot  that  yOu 
have  tranfplanted ,  that  it  may  be  the  fairer.  The  true  feafon 
to  gather  it,  is,  when  it  begins  to  flower,  if  you  would  have 
that  which  is  tender  :  For  if  you  omit  it  till  it  be  out  of 
flower  that  vou  may  fave  the  Seed,  (as  it  is  commonly  fold) 
it  will  be  tooy hard  to  eat.  Let  it  alfo  be  dry’d  and  mortiffd 
in  the  Sun,  two  or  three  days,  and  then  range  it  in  glazed 
pots  with  Vinegar,  and  Salt,  as  you  did  in  Cucumbers. 

Capers ,  Broom-buds ,  Sampler ,  Tarragon ,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  pickl’d  after  the  fame  manner  as  above. 

Bottoms  of  Artichokes  are  to  be  pickl’d  in  Salt,  but  after 
a  different  method  from  the  former  •,  for  they  mult  mil  be 
above  half  boyl’d,  and  when  they  are  cold,  and  well  drain’d 
of  their  Water,  ( they  fhould  like  wile  be  well  dry  d  with  a 
Cloath,  to  take  out  all  their  Humidity, )  range  them  in  Pots, 
and  your  Brine  upon  them,  as  firong  as  it  can  poffibly  be 
made:  which  is  done  by  putting  into  it  fo  much  Salt,  as, 
till  it  will  no  longer  imbibe  it,  and  that  the  Salt  precipitates 
to  the  Bottom  whole,  and  without  melting.  This  we  call 
Marinated.  Water. 

Upon  this  Water  (which  muff  cover  your  Artkhoc\s)  pour 
fweeet  Butter  melted,  to  the  hight  of  two  Fingers,  that  you 
may  thereby  exclude  the  Air  •,  then,  the  Butter  being  cold 
let  up  the  Pot  in  lome  temperate  place  (as  you  did  your 
Cucumbers)  cover’d,  and  well  fecur’d  from  Cats  and  Mice, 
which  cite  will  make  bold  to  vifit  your  Butter 

But  I  prefumc  that  before  you  put  the  Artkhocks  in  the  Pot; 
you  did  -prepare  them,  as  you  would  have  done  to  ferve 
them  to  the  Table,  that  is,  taken  off  all  the  Leaves,  aud  tne 
Choke,  which  is  within. 

The  true  Seafon  for  this  is  in  Autumn,  when  your  Plants 
produce  thole  which  are  young  and  tender  ;  for  thefe  you 
full  take  cj  pickle,  before  they  come  to  open  and  flower,  but 
yet  n:>c  till  char  Heads  are  wdll  form’d  and  hard, 

When  you  would  eat  of  them, you  muff  extract  their  Saltnefs 
by  often  fhifeing  the  Water, and  boyling  them  once  again, before 
ye u  ferve  them  at  the  Table. 

*  Afparagus 
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Afparagus,  Peafe  without  xods ,  Mor  i  lies,  Champignons,  or 
1 Mujhrotns,  are  alfo  to  be  pickl’d  in  Salt,  having  firft  par- 
3 oyl'd  them,  and  prepared  every  fort  in  its  kind,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  you  did  Arcichocks. 

You  fhould  befure  Monthly  to  vifit  your  Pots,  that  in  cafe 
you  perceive  any  of  them  mouldy,  or  to  have  loft  their 
pickle,  you  may  accordingly  repair  them. 

I  have  fome  Years  fince  invented  the  pickling  of  Cornelians , 
and  have  frequently  made  them  pafs  for  Olives  of  Verons ,  with 
divers  Perfons,who  have  been  deceiv’d, their  colour  fo  refem- 
bling  them,  in  their  tafte  fo  little  different.  Toeffeftthis, 
I  caufe  the  faireft,  and  the  biggeft  to  be  gathered,  when 
tirft  they  begin  to  blulh,  and  then  letting  them  lie  a  while, 
I  Pot,  or  Barrel  them  up,  filling  them  with  Brine ,  juft  as  I 
do  Aftichocks }  and  to  render  them  odoriferous,  I  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  Branch  of  green  Fennel,  and  a  few  Bay-leaves :  then  clofing 
the  Velfel  well,  I  touch  it  not  for  a  Month  after.  If  I  find 
them  too  Salt,  I  dilute  and  abate  the  pickle,  before  I  ferve 
them  to  the  Table. 

18.  Of  preferving  Fruits  with  Wines,  in  Muff, 
in  Cyder,  or  in  Honey 

All  forts  of  Fruits  which  may  be  preferv’d  in  Sugar,  may 
alfo  be  preferv’d  in  Aluft ,  in  Cycler,  or  in  Honey.  And  there 
is  no  other  difficulty  in  making  choice  of  Fruits  to  feald  and 
preferve  this  way,  than  in  chufing  fuchasyou  would  preferve 
in  Sugar. 

f  lhall  here  deferibe  the  principal  Rules,  which  muft  of 
necelTity  be  oblerved  in  prefervmg  Fruit  in  Muft,  or  New- 
Wine.  Take  therefore  of  Muft  a  fufficient  quantity,  accord-: 
;ing  to  the  quality  of  the  Fruit  which  you  intend  to  preferve: 
let  in  a  Kettle  or  Skiller  on  the  Fire,  but  with  care,  that  if 
your  Fire  be  of  Wood,  the  Flame  being  too  great,  do  not 
burn  fome  fide  of  the  Vefiel.  Then  let  your  Muft  continue 
jboyllng  till  it  be  reduc’d  to  a  third  part,  that  it  may  be  of  a 
fitting  confidence  to  preferve  your  Fruit  in  lufficiently,  and 
keep  it  from  moulding  andfpoyling. 

The  Fruit  being  pared,  or  unpared,  according  to  their 
natures,  cr  your  curicfity,  thefe  which  ought  to  be  fealded 
being  done,  well  drained,  and  dry’d  from  their  water,  are 
to  be  put,  and  preferved  in  this  Muft  carefully  leum’d,  and 
made  to  boyl,  till  you  perceive  the  Syrup  to  be  of  a 
fufficient  confidence,  which  you  may  know  by  droping  fome 
of  it  upon  a  Plate,  for  if  it  appear  in  diff  Rubies,  and  run'  not 
about  the  Plate,  a  little  inclined,  it  is  thick  enough. 

You  cannot  take  your  Aluft  too  New,  and  therefore,  as 
foon  as  you  preceive  the  Grapes  very  ripe,  tread  them  im¬ 
mediately,  and  take  of  that  Muft  as  much  as  will  ferve,  White 
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of  Red,  according  to  the  Fruit  you  would  preferve.  Some 
Fruits,  as  Quince ,  the  Pear ,  and  the  Blew-grapes ,  &c.  re¬ 
quire  Mu  ft  of  B  lew-grapes  •,  others  of  White,  as  Walnuts,  the 
Mufcat-Grape,  and  the  like,  whofe  candor  and  vshitenefs  you 
would  prelerve. 

To  highten  the  tafte  of  thofe  Fruits  which  you  ought  to 
pfeferve  in  Red-wine,  put  in  a  little  Cinnamon  and  Cloves , 
ty’d  up  in  a  bottom  of  Lawn,  that  they  may  not  be  difpers’d 
among  the  Preferves,  nor  loft  or  confum’d  in  the  Syrup-,  and 
to  thofe  which  require  White-wine ,  put  a  bunch  ot  green 
Fennel,  bound  up  likevvife  in  a  Cloath. 

Codmi ac,  or  Marmalad  of  Grapes,  is  made  of  the  faireft 
and  ripeft  Blew  Grapes,  gathered  in  the  Afternoon  at  the 
Heat  ot  the  Day,  to  the  end  that  their  Moifture  may  be 
intirely  dry’d  up:  Lay  them  in  Lome  Chamber  of  your  Houfe, 
where  both  the  Air  and  Sun  have  free  intercourle,  (^reading 
them  upon  Tables  or  Hurdles,  that,  (for  at  leaft  a  fortnight) 
they  may  there  fweat  and  fhrink.  In  cafe  the  Weather  prove 
cloudy,,  or  that  the  Seafon  prove  Cold,  you  may  fet  them 
in  your  Oven,  temperately  Warm  -y  after  which  prefs  them 
well  with  your  Hands,  cleanfing  them  from  all  their  Seeds 
and  Stalks,  putting  their  Husks  and  juice  to  boyl  in  the  Kettle, 
and  dilligently  fcumming,  and  clearing  it  from  the  Seeds: 
Reduce  this  Liquor  to  a  third  part,  diminiftiing  the  Fire, 
according  as  your  confeftion  thicknefs,  and  ftirring  it  often 
about  with  your  SpattJe  or  Spoon,  to  prevent  its  cleaving 
to  the  Veffel,  and  that  it  may  boyl  equally.  Being  thus  pre¬ 
par’d,  you  ihall  percolate  it  through  a  Sieve  or  courfe  Cloath, 
bruifing  the  Husks  with  your  Wooden  Ladle,  the  better  to- 
cxprels  the  Subftance,  and  then  wring  it  forth,  of  iquee^e 
it  in  a  Prefs:  When  this  is  done,  fet  it  again  on  the  Fire, 
and  boyl  it  once  more,  keeping  it  continually  ftirring  till 
you  conceive  to  be  fufhciently  boy  led  y  then  take  it  off,  and 
pour  it  into  Earthen  Pans,  to  prevent  its  contracting  any  ill 
I  mack  from  the  Kettle  j  and  being  half  cold,  put  it  into 
Gally-Pots  to  keep. 

You  muft  let  your  Pots  ftand  open  five  or  fix  days,  and 
th  n  cover  them  with  paper,  fo  fitted,  as  to  lye  upon  the 
¥> clove  within  the  Pot}  and  when  vinting  your  Pots,  you 
find  that  any  of  your  paper  is  mouldy,  take  it  away,  and  ap¬ 
ply  another  ;  this  do  as  long  as  you  fhall  fee  caufe,  which 
will  be  till  fuch  time  as  all  the  fuperfluous  Humidity  is  vapo¬ 
ured  *,  for  then  the  mouldinefs  will  vanilh,  unlefs  your  Con- 
teaion  was  not  fufficiendy  boyl’d,  in  which  cafe  it  muft  be 
b  jvj’d  again,  and  then  you  may  cover  them  for  altogether. 

To  make  Muftard  A-la-mode  de  Dijon ,  you  fha.II  alfo  rake 
ot'  tjds  ndiniack  and  put  to  it  ftore  of  Seneve,  or  Muftard-Seed, 
veil  bruifed  in  a  Mortar  with  Water,  and  finely  fearced  ; 
and  when  it  is  exquifirely.mixt  together,  quench  therein  fome 
live  Coals,  to  extract  all  the  bkterrels  of  the  Seed  *  then 

either 
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either  Earrel,  or  Poc  it  up,  well  clofed,  and  referved  for 
ole.  ,  ,  . 

You  may  alio  prcferve  all  forts  of  Fruit  in  Perreythat  has 
not  been  diluted,  reducing  it  in  boy  ling  alfo  to  a  third  parr, 
45  we  fhew’d  you  in  the  Muft.  Laftly, 

To  preferve  in  Honey,  you  mufit  take  that  which  is  molt 
thick  hard,  and  moll  refembling Sugar,  boiling  it  in  a  Preferve- 
ing  Pan,fcumming  it  exa&Iy,rnd  .ftirring  it  about, to  preferve  ie 
from  burning. 

You  may  know  when  it  is  boil’d  enough,  by  putting  into 
it  a  Hens  Egg  ^  For  if  it  fink,  it  is  not  yet  enough  j  if  it  float, 
it  is  of  fufficient  confidence  to  preferve  your  Fruits.  You 
know  that  Honey  is  very  fubjeft  to  burn,  and  therefore  finifti 
this  Preparation  upon  a  gentle  Fire,  frequently  ftirring  to 
the  bottom  of  your  Pan  with  the  Spatula,  to  prevent  this 
Accident, 

19.  Of  preferving  Parfneps,  Carrots,  and  Beets^ 
all  the  Winter  for  Eating. 

A  little  before  the  Frofts,  draw  your  red  Beets  or  Roman 
Varfneps  out  of  the  Ground,  and  lay  them  in  the  Houfe, 
burying  their  Roots  in  the  Sand  to  the  neck  of  the  Plant  5 
and  ranging  them  one  by  another  fomewhac  fhelving*  and 
thus  another  bed  of  Sand,  and  another  of  Beets,  add  fo  con¬ 
tinuing  this  order  to  the  laft.  After  this  manner  they  will 
keep  veryfrefh  j  fpend  them  as  you  have  occafion,  and  as 
they  ftand,  and  not  drawing  any  of  them  out  of  the  middle 
or  fides  for  choice. 

Carrots  ahd  Parfneps  may  be  preferved  all  the  Winter  fof 
fpend  ing,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  you  did  the  Beets. 

20.  Of  preferving  Turneps  for  J pending  in 

the  Winter . 

To  preferve  turneps  for  fpending  in  the  Winter,  you  need 
only  to  Houle  them  in  your  Cellar,  or  fome  other  place, 
where  they  may  be  exempt  from  the  Froft,  and  that  without 
any  other  trouble,  faveonly  laying  them  in  Heaps,  or  Bunches, 
thefe  fix  laft  Obfervations,  out  of  the  French  Gardiner ,  a 
Book  which  Efq ;  Evelyn  (Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society)  com¬ 
mends  as  the  very  beft  of  its  kindo 
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21.  Of  preferring  Goofeberrics  all  the  Tear  to 

make  Tar  is  of. 

A  Friend  of  mine,  that  had  a  great  many  Goofeberries 
growing  in  her  Garden,  ufed  to preferve  many  of  them  ail  the 
Winter,  for  the  making  of  Tarts  ;  and  this  (he  did  by  very 
eafy  Methods,  as  fhe  her  felf  told  me,  and  as  I  have  feme 
times  feen  her  perform  it  my  felf.  She  has  two  Methods  of 
preferving  them  j  and  fome  time,  fheufes  the  one,  and  fome- 
times  the  other. 

One  of  her  ways  was  thus ;  when  lhe  thought  the  Goofe¬ 
berries  had  their  full  growth,  (but  before  they  were 
ripe,)  fhe  gather’d  them,  (in  a  fair  Day,  when  they  were 
through  dry,)  aud  picking  off  their  Eyes  and  Strings,  fhe 
put  them  into  (your  common  quart)  Glafs-bottles  5  (made 
very  clean  and  dry)  every  now  and  then  fhaking  the  Bottles 
to  make  the  Gocefeberries  lye  the  clofer  together  ^  and  fo 
having  fill’d  each  Bottle  as  full  as  fhe  could,  fhe  lcalded  them 
(forthefpace  of  an  Hour,  or  mere)  in  Baleneo:  Thatis,the 
Bottles  being  fill’d  with  Gocefeberries,  and  ftept  very  elofe 
with  a  Cork,  and  a  piece  of  Leather  ty’d  over  their  Nofes  5 
fhe  took  them  (two  or  three  at  a  time,  or  as  many  as  fhe 
could)  and  put  them  into  a  Kettle  of  cold  Water  5  (fo  that 
their  Ncfes  did  but  juft  ftand  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Water)  this  Water  fhe  hung  over  the  Fire  till  it  was  fcald- 
ing-het  •  but  taking  great  care  that  the  Water  Were  not  too 
hoc,  for  then  the  Bottles  would  be  apt  to  crack.  Then 
when  fee  thought  the  Gooefeberries  were  fealded  enough  j 
( which  file  knew  by  lifting  a  Bottle  out  of  the  Water,  and 
feeing  if  they  look’d  White  like  fealded  Goofeberries)  fhe 
hung  the  Kettle  back  farther  from  the  Fire,  letting  it  cool 
by  degrees,  tor  fear  of  breaking  the  Bottles  \  and  when  it 
was  perfectly  cold,  file  took  cut  her  Bottles  ^  wiping  them 
with  aCioath;  (and  taking  off  the  Leathers)  and  fetting 
them  at  feme  diftance  from  the  Fire,  ffor  a  fmall  timej  to 
dry  ;  then  (feeing  that  they  were  ftopt  very  elofe  with  their 
Corks)  fhe  took  them  and  let  them,  in  a  cool  and  dry  Room, 
there  to  ftand  till  the  Winter,  when  fhe  had  occafion  for 
them. 

This  fealding  of  them  will  make  them  ftirink  or  fink  nearer 
together*,  and  therefore  fome  (that  I  know)  will  open  the 
Bottles,  (when  they  are  fealded)  and  empty  one  or  two  of 
them  to  fill  up  the  reft. 

Her  other  way  was  only  to  take  the  Goofeberries,  (in  the 
above  mention’d  feafon)  and  without  any  more  Ceremonies, 
fhe  fill’d  her  Bottles,  ( as  above  wasfhew’d  how^)  and  flop¬ 
ping  them  dole  with  a  Cork, (he  fet  them  by  for  her  ufe  in  the 
Winter.  And  this  way  fhe  thought  did  preferve  them  as 
well  as  the  other. 

By 
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By  either  of  thefe  ways  Jhe  preferv’d  Goofeberries,  (for  t^e 
making  of  Tarts)  all  the  Winter,  even  till  Gooleberries 
came  again  $  tor  at  Wbitf untide  the  has  made  Tarts ,  [of  the 
precedent  Year’s  Goofebcrries,  thus  prefervedj  whiehmy 
felf  have  tatted,  and  could  not  dittinguifh  them  from  Tarts 
made  of  Gcfeberries  newly  gather’d  from  the  Bufhes. 

When  fhe  had  ocafion  to  make  Tarts,  lhe  only  took  her 
GOofeberries  [if  preferv’d  by  the  fairett  of  thefe  ways]  and 
put  them  out  of  the  Bottles  into  the  Pies :  But  if  they  were 
preferved  raw  ;  then  lhe  ufed  to  fcald  them  a  little  before 
file  put  them  into  her  Pies.  Per  Authorem » 

22.  Of  preferring  Water  fweet  and  found 

along  time. 

My  Author,  being  fpeaking  of  Salt,  fays,  Salt  being  of  a 
hot  and  dry  nature,  and  by  foluticn  being  very  apt  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  Water,  confumcth  all  the  putrifi’d  Vapors,  or  parts 
thereof,  and  corre&eth  all  the  putrifaftion  which  it  findeth, 
and  fo  makes  all  good  Waters  to  keep  fweet  and  found  the 
longer.  For  the  Mariners  themselves  can  witnefs  that  fuch  Waters 
as  be  fomewhat  brackilh,  be  bell  for  long  Voyages,  becaufe 
they  will  laffc  longer  than  others :  and  therefore  do  often 
water  their  Ships  from  Springs  that  be  near  the  Sea.  Sir 
.Hugh  Plat's  Jewcl-houfe  of  Art  and  Nature . 

23.  Another  of  the  fame. 

.  .. 

Frefh  Water  may  be  a  longtime  defended  from  putrefa&ioft, 
only  by  addition  of  fome  fmall  proportion  of  the  Oyl  of 
Sulphur  with  it,  incorporating  them  both  togethei,  whereof 
I  have  long  fince  made  fufficient  Tryal.  Some  commend 
the  Oyl  of  /itriol  to  the  fame  end :  And  feeing  my  Pen  has  dipt 
into  the  Watery  Element,  I’ll  make  the  Seamen  little  be¬ 
holding  to  me  at  their  firft  Watering,  which  being  fpent,  ! 
muff  leave  them  to  their  brackifh  Waters  again,  unlefs  by 
the  help  of  fome  dilfillatory  Veifel  [wherein  as  alfo  in  divers 
others  of  the  fame  kind  and  quality,  I  have  found  Matter 
Sergeant  Govpthrowje ,  the  molt  exquifite  and  paineful  pra- 
ftizer  and  performer  of  our  times]]  they  can  make  feparation 
of  the  frefh  part  thereof  on  Ship-board. 

Let  the  Owner,  Marchanc  or  Mariner,  [having  fufficient 
leifure  to  make  his  provifions  of  fretti  Water,  before  he 
begin  his  Voyage]]  prepare  his  water  in  this  manner.  Firfl 
let  him  fill  either  fome  Rhenifh-wine  Fats  Sack  Euts  or 
White- wine  Pipes,  [fuch  as  have  been  faw’d  through  the 
midft]  only  with  fair  Watery  and  thefe  half  Tubs  having 
Tap-holes  within  three  Inches  of  the  Bottom,  at  the  which 

p  %  stffoE 
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after  the  Water  has  pafs’d  its  firft  putrifaftion,  and  is  become 
fweet  again]  he  may  then  draw  it  from  its  refidence  into  a 
clean  Cask  *  and  by  this  means  it  will  laft  much  longer  at 
Sea  than  otherwife  ;  and  yet  if  there  were  put  two  or  three 
handfullsof  Salt  diffolved  in  a  pipe  of  the  fame  Water  [which 
would  not  much  offend  either  the  Tafteor  Stomach  ]  it  wou’d 
preferveitmuch  more  than  the  bare  preportion  of  the  Water 
will  do  in  theaforefaid  manner.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem. 

24.  Another  of  the  fame. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  [that  Spanifl)  Scourge,  and  magnst  Spes 
altera  T roja,J  who  has  fought  for  all  the  helps  which  he 
might,  either  in  his  Water  or  in  his  Victuals,  for  the  better 
comfort  and  relief  of  his  Mariners:  in  one  of  the  laft  confe¬ 
rences  which  I  had  with  him,  did  affure  me,  that  the  moft 
putrifi’d  and  offenfive  Water  that  could  happen  at  the  Sea, 
would  by  24  Hour’s  agitation,  or  rowling  up  and  down, 
become  lweet  and  good  Beverage. 

And  Captain  Plat,  [in  whom  Sir  Francis  Drake  for  his 
good  parts  did  always  repofe  great  truft  and  confidence,]  did 
ufually  carry  certain  long  and  thick  pieces  of  Sheet-Lead 
with  him,  which  he  would  caufe  to  be  hanged  by  Lines,  at 
the  Bung-hole,  even  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Veffel,  where¬ 
by  he  did  attrafl  much  of  the  feculent  part  of  the  Water,  and 
rhe  Leads  would  become  very  flimy  therewith.  This  he  did 
with  often  change  and  iteration,  always  c/eanfing  thele  .ds  as- 
they  grew  filthy,  and  fo  he  found  the  Water  a  great  deal 
more  pleafing  than  before.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem. 

2>.  Of  p  refer ving  ripe  Cherries  for  two  Months^ 

or  more . 

Now  methinks  [fays  my  Author]  I  fee  a  whole  troop  of 
gallant  Dames  attending  with  their  liffening  Ears,  or  [rather 
longing  with  their  great  Bellies]  to  learn  fome  new  found 
Skill,  how  they  may  play  at  Chop-cherry,  when  Cherry 
time  is  pah.  Well;  to  give  thefe  Ladies  fome  content,  I’ll 
unfold  a  Scroll  which  I  had  long  fince  as  carefully  wrap’d 
up  as  ever  any  of  the  Sybils  their  fatal  Prophecies,  wherein 
I  will  make  them  as  cunning  as  my  felf  [faving  only  chat  I  will 
referve  cne  ftrange  Vertue  to  foil  a  Scholar  withal,  if  need 
be]  the  Secret  is  Ihort  *,  let  one  Element  be  included  within 
another,  fo  as  the  one  may  have  no  accefsto,  nor  participate 
with  the  other.  But  this  [Perad venture!  is  too  Philofophical 
f  >r  Women.  Then  receive  it  Ladies  with  plain  terms  into 
your  open  faps. 


For 
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For  wane  of  glaffes  with  broad  Skirts  [whereof  notwith- 
ftanding  I  do  think  there  are  enough  to  be  had,  if  you  can 
be  fo  gracious  with  Mr.  Jacob  ot  the  Glafs-houfe]  caufe 
Pewter  Veflels  of  fome  large  content  to  be  made,  and  of  the 
fafliion  of  Bell-faltfellars,  with  divers  Eyes  or  Hooks  on  the 
infide,at  which  you  muft  fallen  the  Cherries,  by  their  Stalks, 
and  hang  them  fo  as  not  to  touch  one  another  *  the  Skirts 
of  the(e  Veflels  you  mull  compafs  with  Leaden  Rings  of  fuch 
weight  as  may  be  able  to  prefs  them  down  to  the  bottom 
of  Lome  leaded  Pan,  wherein  you  muff  place  them,  having 
firfl  fill’d  the  Pan  almofl  full  with  fair  Water  prepar’d 
as  is  fet  down  Nam.  pays  my  Author  :  which  Num.  is 
here  inferred  in  the  precedent  obfervation  of  this  Chap.] 
left  by  putrifartion  of  the  Water,  the  Cherries  alfo  begin  to 
putrify  with  it.  Yet  here  you  muff  be  carefull  that  the 
Cherries  hang  within  the  Air  of  the  inner  Vdfel,  not  touching 
the  Water,  which  may  haply  rile  one  Inch,  or  fomewhat 
more,  within  the  innermoft  Skirts  of  them.  And  thus  the  Air 
being  kept  cool,  and  defended  from  change  [vvhofe  alteration 
from  heat  to  cold, and  from  moiflure  to  drinefs,  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  means  of  the  ruinating  of  all  mortal  Bodies]  willpreferve 
fuch  Cherries  as  it  receiveth  in  charge  for  two  whole  Months 
gt  the  leaf!,  as  I  have  long  fince  p)  oved.  And  perhaps  if  you 
make  choice  of  found  Fruit  gather’d  after  two  or  three  fair 
days  together,  the  dew  being  lufficieiitly  draw-n  from  them  by 
the  Sun,  you  may  yet  keep  them  fomewhat  longer.  But  the 
only  pkafure  of  this  fe-cret  is  performed  in  glalfes,  through 
whofe  perfpicuity,  [  after  fome  reafonable  quantity  of  water, 
firfl  removed  or  divided]  one  may  difeern  -weekly  in  what 
plight  they  are.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem. 

2  6.  Of  preferving  any  Fowjor  other  piece  of  flefb. 
found  and  fvoeet ,  for  three  Weeks  or  a  whole 
Month  together ,  not  withjlanding  the  con * 
t agio uf nejs  of  the  Weather , 

Make  a  ftrong  Brine  fo  as  the  Water  be  over  glutted  with 
Salt,  and  being  fealding  hot,  parboil  therein  the  Fowl  or 
Fiefh  which  you  would  preferve  fome  reafonable  time,  v i%. 
According  to  the  greatnefs  and  grofnefs  thereof,  then  hang 
it  up  in  a  covenient  place,  and  it  will  laft  a  fufficient  time 
without  any  bad  or  over  faltifh  talfe,^  I  can  tefiify  upon  my  own 
Experience. 

This  I  thought  good  to  publifh,  both  for  the  betterjprefer- 
vation  of  Mutton,  Veal,  and  Venifon,  whereof  a  great  deal 
in  this  Land  is  yearly  loft,  in  hot  and  unfeafonable  Summe  s"; 
as  alfo  for  the  benefit  of  our  Englijh  Mariners,  which  are 
forced  fometimes  to  Virtual  themfelves  in  luch  intemperate, 
climates,  where  no  Flejh  will  laft  fweec  24  Hours  together 
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by  reafon  they  have  no  means  to  make  it  take  Salt,  which  with¬ 
out  all  queftion  will  enter  this  way,  and  make  penetration 
very  fpeedily,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  and  fiery  Spirit  of  Salt 
thus  prepared. 

Some  do  ufe  to  parboil  their  Fowl,  after  they  have  taken 
out  the  Garbage,  and  then  they  dip  them  in  Barrow's 
Greafe,  or  in  Clarify ’d  Butter,  till  they  have  gotten  a  new 
garment  over  them,  and  then  they  lay  them  one  by  one  in 
Stone-pots  filling  the  Stcne-pots  up  to  the  brim  with  Bar- 
row  Greafe  or  Clarify’d  Butter,  wherein  they  do  prick  fome 
Cloves ,  and  fprinkle  dried  Salt  upon  the  upermoft  face 
thereof,  placing  the  Pots  in  feme  cool  Room. 

Some  think  that  Fowl  fill’d  full  of  good  Wheat,  and 
and  afterwards  bury’d  all  over  in  Wheat,  will  keep  good 
a  long  time. 

I  have  al(o  heard  it  very  credibly  reported ,  that  a  Side 
of  Venifon  has  been  kept  found  and  fweet  a  whole  Month, 
by  lapping  it  in  a  thin  Cloath,  and  then  covering  it  with 
Bay-Salt  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem . 

27.  Of  preferving  Roajled  Beef  a  long  time  fweel 

and  whole] ome. 

This  may  be  done  [fays  my  Author]  by  putting  the  Beef 
into  Wine-Vinegar,  and  Barrelling  it  up  very  clofe  and  well  ^ 
and  ’cis  good  that  your  pieces  of  Beef  be  not  over  great.  This 
fecret  was  fully  prov'd  in  that  honourable  Voyage  to  Cales .  Sir 
Hugh  Plat's  Clofet  for  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen . 

28.  Of  preferving  powder'd  Beef  for  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  Months ,  without  change . 

When  your  Beef  has  been  well  and  thoughly  powder’d 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  fpace  ^  then  feeth  or  boyl  it  throughly  5 
dry  it  with  a  Cloath  5  and  wrap  it  in  dry  Cloaths  -,  placing  the 
fame  in  clofe  Vefiels  and  Cupboards  ^  and  fo  it  will  keep 
fweet  and  found  two  or  three  Months,  as  I  am  credibly  in - 
form'd, ,  from  the  Experience  of  a  kind  and  loving  Friend. 
Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem . 

29.  Of  preferving  Elefh  fweet.  in  the  heat 

of  Summer . 

You  may  keep  Veaf  Mutton ,  or  Venifon ,  [in  the  heat  of 
Summer,]  nine  or  ten  days  fweet  and  good,  [fo  as  it 
be  newly  and  fairly  kill’d,]  by  hanging  the  fame  in  a  high 
and  Windy  Room,  [and  therefore  a  Plate  cupboard  full  of 
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Holes,  fo  as  the  Wind  may  have  a  through  palfage,  would 
be  placed  in  fuch  a  Room,  to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  Fly¬ 
blows.]  This  is  an  approved  fecret,  eafie  and  cheap,  and  very 
neceffary  to  be  known  and  practiced  in  hot  and  tainting 
Weather.  ° 

Veal  may  be  kept  ten  days  in  Bran.  Sir  Hugh  flat,  ibidem . 
30.  Of  preferving  Yijh  long- 

Fry  your  Fifh  in  Oyl  .*  And  fome  common  Rape-oyl  - 
and  fome,  of  the  fweetefl  Sevil-oyl  that  you  can  get:  For 
the  Fifh  will  not  tafle  at  all  of  the  Oyl  5  then  put  your  Fifh 
in  Whitewine-vinegar  ,and  foyou  may  keep  it  for  the  ufe  of 
your  Table,  any  reafonable  time.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem. 

31.  of  preferving  Lobjlers ,  Cray-Yijh ,  &c 

f 'voe-et  and  good for fome  few  days. 

Thefe  kind  of  Fifh  are  noted  to  be  of  no  durability  for 
lading]  ^  in  warm  Weather:  Yet  to  prolong  their  days  a 
little,  tho’  I  fear  I  fhall  raife  the  price  of  them  by  the  dif- 
covery  among  the  Fifh-Mongers,  [who,  only  in  refpea  of 
ipeedy  decay,  do  now  and  then  afford  a  Penny-worth  in 
them]  if  you  wrap  them  in  fweec  and  courfe  Raps  firff 
moiften’d  in  Brine,  and  then  bury  thefe  Cioaths  in  CallL 
Sand,  that  isalfo  kept  in  fome  cool  raoifi  place,  1  know  by  my 
own  experience ,  that  you  fhall  find  your  Labour  well  bellow’d  - 
and  the  rather  if  you  Jay  them  in  feveral  Cioaths,  foas  one 
do  not  touch  another.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem . 

My  Author  has  this  Experiment  alfo  in  his  Jewel-Houfe  •' 
where  he  mentions  alfo  Prawns  and  Shrimps ,  &c.  preferved 
by  this  means. 

9  2-  Of  preferving  Rofes  and  Gilliffowers,  long. 

Cover  a  Rofcor  Gilliflower  [that  is  frefh,  and  in  the  Buds 
and  gather'd  in  a  fair  Day,]  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs  well 
beaten  5  and  prefently  llrow  thereon  the  fine  powder  of 
fearced  Sugar,  and  put  them  up  in  luted  Pots  fetting  the  Pots 
in  a  cool  place  in  Sand  or  Gravel.  With  a  Fillip  of  the 
Finger  you  may  at  any  time  fhake  off  this  inclofure.  Sir  Hwh 
Flaps  Clojfet  for  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen . 

3*3  •  of  preferving  Clufters  of  Grapes  till  Eafler. 

Chillers  of  Grapes,  hanging  upon  Lines,  within  a  clofe 
nereis,  will  1  ift  till  Eafter,  It  they  fhrink,  you  may  plump 
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them  up  again,  with  a  little  warm  Water  before  you  eat  them. 
Some  ufe  to  dip  the  Ends  of  the  Stalks  in  Pitch,  before  they 
hang  them  up :  And  fome  cut  a  Branch  off  the  Vine  with 
every  duller,  placing  an  Apple  at  the  end  of  each  Branch 
iiow  and  then  renewing  thofe  Apples,  as  they  rot;  and  after¬ 
wards  hanging  them  within  a  p  -els  or  cupboard,  which  fas 
I  fuppofe]  ought  to  flar'd  in  fuch  a  Room  where  the  Grapes 
may  not  freeze ;  for  otherwife  you  muff  be  forced  now  and 
then  to  make  a  gentle  Fi  re  in  the  Room,  or  elfe  the  Grapes 
will  rot  and  perifh.  Sir  Hugh  Platf  ibidem . 

34*  Of  preferving  W allnuts  a  long  time  plump 

and  frefh. 

Make  a  lay  of  the  dry  flampings  of  Crabs,  when  the  Very 
Juice  is  prefs’d  from  them ;  cover  that  lay  with  Wallnuts,  and 
dpon  them  make  another  lay  of  flampingsf  and  fo  one  lay 
upon  another,  till  your  Veffel  be  full  wherein  you  mean  tc 
keep  them.  The  Nuts  thus  kept  will  pill  as  if  they  were  new 
gather’d  from  the  T ree.  Sir  Hugh  Plat  ibidem . 

35'  Of  preftrving  Quinces  in  a  mojl  excel¬ 
lent  manner . 

Make  choice  of  fuch  Quinces  as  are  found,  and  gather’d 
in  a  fair,  dry,  and  Sunney  day  *,  place  them  in  a  Veffel  of 
Wood,  containing  a  Firken,  or  thereabouts;  then  cover 
them  with  penny-ale;  and  fo  let  them  refl :  And  if  the  Liquor 
carry  any  bad  feum,  after  a  day  or  two  take  it  off;  Every 
ten  or  twelve  days  let  out  your  Ale,  by  a  Tap-hole  in  the 
bottom  of  your  Veffel ;  flop  the  hole,  and  fill  it  up  again 
with  frefh  Penny-Ale  :  You  may  have  as  much  for  two  pence 
at  a  time  as  will  ferve  for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  Quinces  being  baked  at  Whitfontide,  did  tafle  more 
daintily  than  any  of  thofe  which  ays  kept  in  our  ufual  Decotlions  or 
pickles. 

Alfo,  if  you  take  Whitewine-lees  that  are  neat,  [but  then 
1  fear  you  muff  get  them  of  the  Merchant:,  for  your  Taverns 
do  hardly  afford  any]j  you  may  keep  your  Quinces  in  them, 
very  fair  and  frefh  all  the  Year  ;  and  therein  may  you  alfo 
keep  your  Barberries ,  both  full  and  fair  colour’d/  Sir  Hugh 
ibidem . 

-  Of  preferving  Vomegranates  along  time . 

Make  choice  of  fuch  Pomegranates  as  are  found,  and  noi 
prick'd,  as  they  term  it  y  lap  them  over  tjiinly  with  Wax,  and 
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hang  them  upon  Nails,  (where  they  may  touch  nothing) 
in  fome  cupboard  or  Clofet  in  your  Bed-chamber,  where 
you  keep  a  continual  Fire,  and  every  three  or  four  days,  turn 
the  under  {ides  upmoft;  and  therefore  you  mud  fo  hang 
them  in  Back-thread,  that  they  may  have  a  Bow-knot  at 
each  end.  This  way  Pomegranates  have  been  ketp  freft  till 
Whicfotnide.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem . 

37.  Of  Fruit  preferved  in  Pitch . 

Dwayberries  that  do  fomewhat  refemble  Black-cherries^ 
Call'd  in  Latin  Solamrn  Lath  ale  y  pi  fuppofe  my  Author  means 
Alkakenny,  or  Winter -Cherries J  being  dipped  in  melted  Pitch, 
beingalmoft  cold, and  before  it  congeal  and  harden  again,  and 
fo  huhg  up  by  their  Stalks,  will  Jaft  a  whole  Year,  proved 
by  Mr.  Tar fons  the  Apothecary ,  you  may  try  what  other  Fruit 
will  be  preferved  in  this  manner.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem, 

3  8.  Of  preferving  Hazelnuts  long . 

A  Man  of  great  Tears  and  Experience  aJTur'd ,  me  that  Nuts 
may  be  kept  a  long  time  with  full  Kernels,  by  burying  them 
in  Earthen  Pots,  (well  dopt)  a  foot  or  two  in  the  Ground  : 
They  keep  the  bed  in  Gravelly  or  Sandy  places.  But  thefe 
Nuts  I  am  fure  will  ycild  no  oyl  as  other  Nuts  will,  that  wax 
$ry  in  the  Shells  with  long  keeping.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem. 

3  9.  Of  preferving  Chef nut s  all  the  Tear. 

'  Alter  the  Bread  is  drawn,  difperfe  your  Nuts  thinly  over 
the  bottom  of  the  Oven  ;  by  this  means  the  moidure  being 
dry’d  up,  the  Nuts  will  lad  all  the  Year:  If  at  any  time  you 
perceive  them  to  relent,  put  them  into  your  Oven  again  as 
before.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem . 

\ 

40.  Of  preferving  Cherries  all  the  Tear ,  to  have 
them  at  Chriftmas, 

Take  the  faired  Cherries  you  can  get,  (but  befure  fee  they 
be  not  bruifed,)  and  rub  them  with  a  Linnen  Cloath  and 
put  them  into  a  Barrel  of  Hay,  and  lay  them  in  ranks’  firft 
laying  Hay  in  the  bottom,  then  Cherries,  then  Hay  a?ain 
<fyc.  And  then  dop  them  up  fo  clofe,  that  no  Air  come  near 
them,  and  Jay  them  under  a  Feather-bed,  where  one  lyeth 
continually  ;  lor  the  warmer  they  are,  the  better  yet  let 
them  come  near  no  Fire :  And  thus  doing  you  may  have 
Parries,  at  any  time  of  the  Year.  Sir  Hugh  plat,  ibidem . 
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4T.  Of  preferving  Rofes  a  long  time  goof  for 
Di filiation^  fo  that  yon  may  Dijlill  them  at 
Michaelmas,  and  have  as  good  yield  of  the 
Water  as ,  at  any  other  time  of  the  Tear . 

In  pulling  of  your  Rofes,  (for  Diflilling)  firfl  divide  all  the 
Blafled  Leaves,  and  then  take  the  ether  frefh  Leaves,  and  lay 
them  abroad  upon  your  Table,  or  Windows,  with  fome 
clean  Linnen  under  them;  let  them  lye  three  or  four  Hours 
or  if  they  were  dewey,  until  the  dew  be  fully  Vanifhed  .*  Put 
Rofe-leaves  in  greatStone  Pots,  having  narrow  mouths,  and 
well  Leaded  within,  (fucli  as  the  Gold  Finers  call  their 
Hookers,  and  ferve  to  receive  their  Aquafortis ,  be  the  beft 
of  all  others  that  I  know)  and  when  they  are  well  fill’d,  flop 
their  mouths  with  good  Corks,  either  cover’d  all  over  with 
Wax  or  melted  Brimftone  ^  and  then  fet  your  Pots  in  fome 
cool  place,  and  they  will  keep  a  long  time  good ;  and  you 
may  Diflil  them  at  your  leafure. 

I  have  known  Rofe  Leaves  kept  well  in  Rundlets,  that 
fiave  been  firfl  well  feafon’d  with  fome  hot  Liquor  and  Rofe- 
leaves  boyl’d  together,  and  the  fame  pitched  over  on  the  out 
fide,  foasno  Air  might  penetrate  or  pierce  the  Veffel.  Sir 
Hugh  Plat ,  ibidem . 

42.  Of  preferving  Oiflers  good  for  ten  or 

twelve  Days ? 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  if  you  Barrel  them  up  whilft 
they  are  new  and  quick  at  the  Sea-fide,  putting  fome  of  the 
brackifh  Water  where  they  are  taken  amcngfl  them,  that 
fo  they  will  lafl  many  days  good.  ( Qre .  of  diffolving  fome  Sal  t 
in  frefh  Water  till  it  be  of  the  fameflrength  with  the  brackifh 
water  which  contains  fome  18th  or  20th  part  of  Salt  3  perad- 
venture  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  change  your  Brine  now  and 
then.) 

Some  pile  them  up  in  fmall  Rundlets  with  the  holhv  parts 
of  the  Shels  upward,  calling  Salt  among  them  in  every  Lay 
which  they  make.  This  is  a  good  device  to  fend  them  far 
into  the  Countrey,  where  they  are  dainty,  and  Ibid  by  Tales 
Sir  Hugh  Flat's  Jevcel-kwfe  of  Art  and  Nature- 

43.  Of  preferving  Oiflers  for  fix  Months  fweet 

and  good 5  and  in  their  Natural  Tafle . 

Open  your  Oiflers :  Take  the  Liquor  of  them,  and  mix 
therewith  a  reafonable  proportion  of  the  beft  VYhitewine- 
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Vinegar  you  can  gee,  a  little  Salt,  and  fome  Pepper  :  Barrel 
the  Fifh  up  in  a  fmall  Cask,  covering  all  the  Oifters  in  this 
Pickle  5  and  they  will  lad  a  long  time.  This  is  an  excellent 
means  to  convey  Oifters  to  dry  Towns,  or  to  carry  them  in 
long  Voyages.  Sir  Hugh  Flat's  Clofet  for  Ladies  and. 
Gentlewomen. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Experiments  and  Obfervations 
LUDICROUS. 


THEen fuing  Experiments^  &c.  are  principally  in¬ 
tended  for  diversion ;  (tho'  perhaps  fome  of  them 
may  not  be  altogether  void  of  Profit  5  and  others 
LuciferQus ,)  for  all  Men  are  Naturally  inclin’d  to  fome  kind 
of  Recreation  or  other ;  and  we  do  not  in  the  Ieaft  doubt, 
but  that  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  all  things,  doth  allow 
Mirth,  Recreations,  and  all  Moderate  and  Inocent  Divertife^ 
ments  5  for  refrefhments  to  our  wearied  Minds,  as  he  doth 
fleep  for  the  refreftiment  of  our  Bodies,  and  both  are  the 
better  to  difpofe  us,  for  the  Holy  Exercifes  of  Piety,  and 
Vertue.  We  fhall  add  no  more  by  way  of  Proem,  at  prefent 
but  proceed  to  our  premifed  Experiments. 

1.  Of  an  eajy  and  pie aj ant  Experiment  to  Cut 
a  Drinkl ng -glafs  in  a.  Spiral  Line  like  a  Screw 
from  the  brim  to  the  foot ,  SvC. 

Monfieur  Le  Febtiry  faith  you  may  begin  the  flit  or  cur, 
three  feveral  ways,  as  hrft  applying  a  Red-hot  Iron  to  the 
Glafs  where  you  would  begin  the  flit;  or  winde  about  the 
Glafs  two  or  three  rows  of  thred,  dipt  in  Brimeftone,  if 
the  Glafs  be  ftrong  and  thick,  or  elfe  turning  that  part  of 
the  Glafs  where  you  would  begin  the  flit  ro  the  Flame  of  a 
Lamp  or  Candle,  if  it  be  thin  Glafs ;  and  when  it  is  well 
fieated  by  any  of  the  three  precedent  ways, throw  fome  drops 
of  cold  Water  on  it,  ( or  touch  it  with  a  wet  Sponge J  which 
will  caufe  a  crack,  the  which  when  it  is  begun,  you  may 
continue  at  pleafure  ;  and  draw  it  where  you  pleafe,  with 
a  lighted  Match, ^blowing  upon  the  cole  or  lighted  part  of  it 
as  you  go  along,  to  heat  the  Glafi,  and  then  reiterating  the 
v'  •'  *•’  '■  1  *  '  cooling 
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cooling  with  Water  as  before.  Le  Feb .  Chim .  Youmayalfo 
perform  this  Experiment  as  follows, Take  a  piece  of  well  dry ’d 
Matchcord,  light  it  that  it  may  have  a  good  coal,  then  take  a- 
Beer  Bowl-glafs,  and  hold  the  Match  to  the  edge  of  the  Glafs- 
Bave  your  Finger  ready  wet,  and  when  the  Glafs  is  very  hot 
dap  your  Finger  to  the  place  where  it  is  hot,  and  it  will 
fuddenly  Crack  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  downwards  $  then  keep 
the  coal  of  the  Match  at  the  like  diftance  from  the  end 
of:  the  Crack,  and  as  it  follows,  fo  move  your  hand,  and 
cut  it  Screw  fafhion,  otherwife  it  will  not  hold  together^ 
till  you  have  cut  it  to  the  bottom,  or  if  you  pleafe  you  may 
cut  it  like  Waves.  When  you  have  done  it,  and  it 
is  cold,  (as  it  will  foon  be)  take  it  by  the  foot  and  turn  the 
top  downwards,  and  the  Spiral  cutting  will  open  confide- 
rable  *  then  turn  it  up  again,  and  you  may  drink  a  Glafs 
of  Beer  in  it,  and  not  Ihed  a  drop.  Spur,  and  Pafl.  The 
foregoing  Experiment ,  the  Honorable  Efq  5  Boyl  mentions  * 
for  (faith  he)  there  may  be  confiderable  motions  in  the  fides 
ol  a  Glafs  whilft  it  does  not  break  in  pieces  as  we  may  pro¬ 
bably  guefs  by  this,  that,  in  Drinking-glaffes  artificially  cut 
by  a  Spire!  Line,  both  I,  and  others,  have  often  found  by 
tryal,  that,  a  Glafs  being  dextroufly  inverted  and  fhaken, 
the  parts  will  vibrate  up  and  down  fo  manifeftly,  as  foiwe-, 
times  to  lengthen  the  Glafs,  by  my  eftimate  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  and  more,  and  yet  the  Glafs  being  fet  again  upon  his 
foot,  it  appear’d  that  it  had  not  been  hereby  at  all  injured. 

of  Long .  and  unheed .  tyioti .  Now  we  fhall  fhew  you  that 
this  Experiment  is  not  only  for  diverlion,  but  for  fome  ufe ; 
for  by  this  you  may  cut  ChymicalGUffes ,  when  they  are  not 
formed  according  to  your  defire,  and  you  would  willingly 
take  fome  part  of  them  away. 

2,  A  pleajant  Experiment  to  make  Mufick t  or 
Elay  Tunes  upon  Drinking-Glaffes. 

If  you  fill  a  Drinlyng-glafs  with  Water,  f'efpecial'y  one 

J?a-LPh0u,-and  wide  above)  and  fillip  upon  the  brim,  for 
ilnke  the  brim  with  a  Knitting-needle ,  after  emptying  pare 
or  the  Water,  and  fo  more  and  more,  and  dill  try  the  Tone 
by  unking  the  brim  of  the  Glafs  5  and  you  fhall  find  the 

Tone  will  fall  and  be  moreBafe,  as  the  Glafs  is  more  empty. 
Sylva.  Sihi.tr ,  ' 

By  this  Method  any  one  fhat  hath  but  fraall  Skill  in  Mufick, 
njay  divert  himfelf  and  others  by  Playing  Tunes  upon  Grilles, 
1  unable  by  putting  more  or  lefs  Water  in  the  Grilles  till  you 
nave  ntted  the  Notes,  fo  as  that  they  may  afeend  gradually 
,eack  other,  according  to  the  Method  of  turning 
V  Vi  re-bells ;  gut  yOU  muft  obferve  what  the  compafs  of  vour 
*Ulje  f*  or  ^ow  man^  Notes  ^cre  are  from  the  higheft 
|°  the  lowgft  •  for  you  muft  have  fo  many  Grilles .  (And  let 
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them  as  near  as  you  can  be  all  of  a  fize  and  fhape.)  Now 
to  know  the  compafs  of:  any  Tune  that  you  fee  prickt,  you 
tnuft  obferve  that  every  Line,  and  every  Space  is  a  Note  ■ 
As  you  may  obferve  by  the  ioo  Pfalm  Tune,  if  you  look 
in  any  prickt  Pfalm  Book;  for  you  will  find  it  to  be  eight 
Notes  in  compafs;  and  fo  likewife  is  the  Tune  call’d  Such 
command  ore  my  Fate ,  of  both  which  we  will  give  you  an  In- 
fiance  of  the  Number  and  Notes :  And  firfl  of  -he  ioo  Pfalm 
Tuoe.* 

$  5<?78  543:3334S234--S434  57«5.**  3  54s 
3  4  5-  5  ’ 

The  Notes  o tSuch  command  o're  my  Fate . 
77533M5^44243234^35777:5^2844  A 

?  5  4  <5  5  7  5  3  4  1  3  5  5  5  3  3  «  3  5  5  5  42  4  «4  3  ^  2  3  35 

3  5  7  7  7* 


But  as  for  the  meafure  of  time,  he  ought  to  underfland 
Mufick  well,  that  will  pretend  to  be  a  Critick  at  it. 

3*  ^Experiment for  Dive rfion,  perform'd  with 
the  Beard  of  an  Oat. 

.  Ju§kfs  will  take  the  Beard  of  an  Oat ,  which  (if  you  obferve 
it  well)  you  may  fee  is  wreathed  at  the  Bottom,  and  one 
lmooth  entire  Straw  at  the  top.  They  take  only  that  part 
that  is  wreathed,  and  cut  off  the  other,  leaving  the  Beard 
hall  a  Fingers  breadth,  in  length.  Then  they  make  a  little 
crols  of  a  t^uill,  long  ways,  of  that  part  of  the  Quill  which 
hath  the  Pith,  and  crofs  waves  of  that  part  of  the  Quill 
without  the  Pith,  the  whole  crofs  being  the  breadth 
ctf  a  Finger  high.  Then  they  prick  the  bottom  where  the 
Pith  is,  and  thereinto  they  put  the  Oaten-beard;  leaving 
half  of  it  flicking  forth  ol  the  Quill :  Then  they  take  a  little 
whice  Box  of  Wood,  to  delude  the  Spectators,  as  if  fo  me* 
thing  in  .  the  Box  did  the  Trick ;  in  which  with  a  Pin  they 
make  a  little  hole, enough  to  take  the  Beard, but  not  to  let  the 
crofs  fink  down,  but  to  Hick,  then  likewife  by  way  of  impo- 
Hure,they  make  a  t^ueflion  ;  as,  who  is  the  fairefl  Woman  in 
the  Company?  Or,  who  hath  a  Glove,  or  Card?  And  caufe 
another  to  name  divers  Perfcns :  and  upon  every  naming, 
they  flick  the  crofs  in  the  Box,  having  firfl  put  it  towards 
their  Mouth,  as  if  they  charmed,  and  the  crofs  flirreth  net; 
but  when  they  come  to  the  Perfon  they  would  take, as  they 
hold  the  crofs  to  their  Mouth,they  touch  the  Beard  with  the 
tip  of  the  Tongue, and  wet  it ;  and  fo  flick  the  crofs  into  the 
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Box,  and  then  yon  fhall  fee  it  turn  finely  and  fcftiy,  three 
or  four  turns,  which  is  caufed  by  untwining  the  Beard  by 
the  moidure.  You  may  fee  it  more  evidently  if  you  (tick 
the  crofs  between  your  Fingers,  indead  of  the  Sox.  Silv. 
Silvarion.  The  Beard  of  a  Wild  Oat ,  is  a  Body  of  a  very 
curious  Structure  ( faith  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hook,  tho5  to  the 
Naked  Eye  it  appear  very  flight,  and  inconfiderable,  it  being 
a  fmall  Black  or  Brown  Beard  or  Bridle,  which  grows  out 
of  the  fide  of  the  inner  Husk  that  covers  the  Grain  of  a  Wild 
Oat ,  the  whole  length  of  it  when  put  in  water,  fo  that  it 
may  extend  it  fell'  to  irs  full  length  is  not  above  an  Inch  and 
a  half,  and  for  the  moft  part  fomewhat  fhorter,  but  when 
the  Grain  is  ripe,  and  very  dry,  which  is  ufually  in  the 
Months  ol  July ,  and  Augufi ,  this  Beard  is  bent  fomewhat 
below  the  middle,  namely  about  three  fifths  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  almoft  to  a  right  Angle,  and  the  under  part  of 
it  is  wreathed  like  a  Wyth  5  the  Subdance  ol  it  is  very  brittle 
when  dry,  and  will  very  eafilybe  broken  from  the  Husk  on 
which  ic  grows.  If  you  take  one  of  thefe  Grains,  and  wet 
the  Beard  in  water,  you  will  prefentiy  fee  the  fmall  bended 
top. to  turn  and  move  round,  as  if  it  were  fenfible,  and  by 
degrees  if  it  be  continued  wet  enough,  the  joint  or  knee  will 
dreighten  it  felf,  and  if  it  be  differed  to  dry  again,  it  will 
by  degrees  move  another  way,  and  at  length  bend 
again  into  its  former  podure. 

If  it  be  viewed  with  an  ordinary  dngle  Microfcope,  it  will 
appear  like  a  fmall  wreathed  Spring,  with  two  Clefts ;  and 
it  wet  as  be!  ore,  and  then  looked"  on  with  this  AH  cr  of  cope, 
it  will  appear  to  unwreath  it  felf,  and  by  degrees  to  draighten 
its  knee j  and  the  two  Clifts  will  become  dreight,  and  ai¬ 
med  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  fmall  Cilindric.il  Body. 

II  it  be  continued  to  be  loeke  on  a  little  linger  with  a 
flficrofcope,  it  will  within  a  little  while  begin  to  wreath  ic 
felr  again,  and  foon  after  return  to  its  former  pedure,  bending 
it  felt  again  near  the  middle  into  a  kind  of  knee  or 
Angle. 

This  oddly  condituted  Vegetable  fubdance  is  fird  (that  I 
have  met  with)  taken  notice  of  by  Baptifta  Porta  ;  in  his 
Natural  Magick ,  as  a  thing  known  to  Children  and  juglers, 
and  it  has  been  call’d  by  fome  of  thefe  lad  named  Perfons, 
the  better  to  cover  their  Cheat,  the  Leg  ot  an  inchanted 
Arabian  Spider ,  or  the  Leg  of  an  inchanted  Egyptian  Fly , 
and  has  been  uled  by  them  to  make  a  fmall  Index,  Crofs  or 
the  like,  to  move  round  upon  the  wetting  of  it  with  a  drop 
01  Water,  and  muttring  certain  Words.  Mycrof. 
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4-  Of  making  Water  to  attend  Contrary  to 

its  Nature. 

Take  a  Bafon  with  a  Pint  of  Water  in  it,  or  thereabouts  $ 
then  take  an  Earthen  Pot  or  Jugg  with  a  full  belly;  and 
light  a  piece  of  paper,  and  call  it  into  the  Jugg  flaming,  then 
immediately  turn  the  Mouth  ofthe  Tug®,  or  Pot  downwards 
and  fetit  in  the  midft  of  the  «afonJ„?Urrfa^d°rv?17d  a^ 

Z\fr  iTTty  of  thue  if  icb^  not  more  then 

the  Pot  will  contain,  within  the  belly  thereof  Arts  Treat 

We  will  add  another  way  by  which  it  may  be  performed' 

and  you  may  fee  the  Water  afend.  Take  a  Beer  Bowl’ 

glafi,  and  fill  it  half  full  of  Water,  then  take  a  Bafon  or 

inV  then  fo'fi’re "m  PUt- ^  °Ut  °f  the  G,afs  inro 

in  ,  then  let  fire  to  a  piece  of  white  Paper,  and  throw  ic 

I?  0  tJie  that  is  in  the  Bowl  or  Bafon  •  and 

fuddenly,  white  the  flame  is  in,  cover  it  with  the  Glafs 

and  you  flull  fee  the  Water  afcend  out  of  the  Bafon  tip 
into  the  GJafs.  Spor .  and  Paft,  " 

You  may  alfo  obferve  the  fame  thing  in  Glafs  with  a 
ong  (lender  Pipe,  and  a  globuler  head,  viz.  Such  a  Glafs 
as  we  call  a  Thermometer;  the  Bolt diead  V  one  of  theft 

LTnn|e„WcrolPreCCyh0Vby  the ^  or  bymeansof  a  hit 
“£ni!5.n  wrapt  about  it  j  and  then  open  the  end  of 

the  Pipe  being  immediatley  immerft  in  Water,  you  (hall  fee  ic 
afend  up  along  the  Pipe.  By  this  method  fome  adiuft  tw 
let  up  your  Water  Weather  Glaffes.  j 

Exper»nent,  to  carry  an  Earthen  Jugg 
or  Pot ,  flicking  to  the  Palm  of  your  Hand. 

Take  a  piece  of  paper,,  and  fet  it  one  fire  a  • 

flaming  into  the  Mouth  ofthe  W  or  Pot 

clap  your  Hand  on  the  Mouth  of  thl§  Pot '  not  hotu fT  ,y 
plain  and  fmooth,  the  Jugg  will  then  adhere  to  your  Hand' 
and  you  may  thus  carry  him  many  Paces  ftickin®  ^  H  nd’ 
Hand.  Art.  Treaf.  J  J  1TlcKlng  to  your 

6- Of  making  it  Freeze  by  the  fide  of  a  great  Fire. 

timerfthe  Year0’  ulleffvouf^  cC  performcd  at  any 
Which  its  very  pr’obable  migl^ SfJ 

hotr  k  ^  Saws 

that  they  in  Granada  in  Spain  ufed  Monar.?es>  &ith 

mer  in  cold  and  dry  PLes  for  aI1  rhcS 

u  paces,  ro r  both  moiflme  and  heat  will 

diifolve 
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diffolve  it}he  faith  alfalfcthat  they  tread, and  prefs  it  very  hard 
together*,  and  that  they  commonly  lay  it  in  their  Cellars  j 
home  affirm  that  if  it  be  cover  'd  with  Oaken-leaves  it  will  be 
conferved  the  longer  from  melting.  Monardes  faith  that  it 
ufed  tobebroughc  to  the  City  Granada  in  Strawy  in  which 
(he  faith)  it  will  melt  lefs  than  in  any  other  thing.  But  to 
proceed  to  our  Experiment,  at  fuch  times  and  places  as  Snow 
may  be  had,  he  that  would  perform  it  muft  have  in  readi- 
nefs  a  hand  full  of  Salt  in  private.  Then  let  him  procure 
a  Joint-ftool,  and  a  Pewter-pot  or  Bafon,  a  little  Water 
and  a  fhort  Stick,  firfl  let  him  pour  a  little  Water  cn  the 
Stool,  and  upon  it  let  him  fet  the  Pot  or  Bafon,  and  put  the 
Snow  into  it}  and  alfo  the  Salt,  but  that  privately,  and  then 
he  muft  keep  the  Pot  fteddy  and  fixe  from  moving  with 
his  Left  Hand,  and  take  the  fhort  Stick  in  his  Right,  and 
therewith  Churn,  or  Mix  the  Salt  and  Snow  well  together, 
and  in  a  tew  Minutes,thePotor  Bafon  will  be  Breezed,  and  fix 
fo  faft  to  the  Stool,  that  you  can  hardly  pull  him  off,  you 
may  take  the  Pot  or  Bafon  by  the  brims, and  carry  the  Stool 
about  the  Houfe :  Nay,  fometimes  the  Bottom  ofra  Pewter 
Pot  hath  been  lpoil’d  by  pulling  from  the  Stool  *,  and  this 
from  the  Authors  own  Experience. 

it’s  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fame  Experiment  may  be 
effefted  wTith  congealed  Water  pulverized,  and  blended 
with  Sal.  Commune,  and  a  little  Aquavits,  which  Iaft  inforces 
the  Freezing  very  much.  Its  very  likely  Granado  may  fupply 
the  want  of  the  other  two  Coagulated  matters :  Since  that 
proceeds  from  glacitaion.  Ef.  Nat.  Exp.  Rich-cabin.  Joif.  New „ 
from  New.  World  V.  P.  17. 

7.  Of  Cleaving  or  Slitting  thin  pieces  of  Silver’ 
as  an  old  Groat,  or  the  like . 

To  flit,  (or  divide  tranfverfly  into  Flakes  or  Leaves,)  fo 
thin  a  piece  of  Metal  as  an  old  Groat  which  (faith  the  Honour¬ 
able  Elq  }  Boyl)  feems,  not  to  exceed,  if  itfo  much  as  equal, 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Leaf  of  white  paper,  may  be  thought 
if  it  be  feafible,  to  require  fome  very  lubtle  dividing  Inftru- 
ment,  with  an  Edg  finer  than  of  a  Rafor,  and  yet  the  way 
of  performing  this,  by  Phyfical  means,  is  but  an  almoft 
Ludicrous  Experiment,  which  is  eafily  thus  made.  Take  three 
Pins  and  ftick  them  in  the  form  of  a  Triangle,  at  fuch  2 
dift.,  nee  from  each  other,  that  the  Groat  may  reft  upon  the 
Heads  of  them,  put  upon-  this  thin  piece  of  metal,  almoft  as 
much  finely  powder’d  Sulphur,  as  will  conveniently  lye  on 
it,  then  kindling  the  Sulphur  take  off  the  Groat ,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  hard  againft  the  Floor, the  upper  part,  with  the  radhe- 
rairg  remains  of  the  Sulphur,  will  be  parted  from  the  lower  } 
which  (lower)  if  th.e  Coin  were  not  very  thin,  will  retain 
its  former  fnape.  Vf.  Exp.  Philof. 
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8.  Of  Separating  \N\uq  from  Water. 

Take  a  Glafs  with  a  long  Pipe  and  a  Bole,  head  (like  their 
Common  Therm  cme  ter)  fii  the  Bolthead  in  pare  with 
Water  ;  take  alio  another  Glafs,  into  v\hich  put  claret,  and 
Water  mingled,  Reverfe  the  Firft  Glafs,  with  the  Bolt-head 
upward,  flopping  the  orifice  of  the  Pipe  with  ycur  Finger; 
rhen  immerle  the  Mcuth  of  it  in  the  Liquor  of  the  lecond 
Glafs,  and  then  remove  your  Finger  *  continue  it  in  that 
poflure  for  a  time,  and  it  will  unmingle  the  Water  from  the 
Wine  ;  the  Wine  afeending  and  fettling  in  the  top  of  the 
upper  Glafs;  and  the  Water  defeending  and  fettling  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  Glafs.  The  operation  will  be  apparent 
to  the  Eye  ;  for  you  may  fee  the  Wine,  as  it  were,  in  a  fmail 
Vein,  afeending  through  the  Water.  For  convcnicncy 
(becaufe  the  operation  will  require  fome  fmail  time,)  it 
were  needfary  to  hang  the  upper  Glafs  upon  a  Nail :  But  as 
foon  as  there  is  gathered  fo  much  unmixed  and  pure  Water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  Glafs,  as  that  the  Orifice  of  the 
upper  one  is  immerfl  into  it,  the  Motion  ceafeth. 

Note  that  if  the  upper  Glafs  be  Wine  and  the  lower  Water ; 
there  will  fellow  no  Motion  at  all.  Or  if  the  upper  Glafs  be 
piire  Water,  and  the  lower  colour’d  Water, See  Contra,  then  there 
will  follow  no  Motion  neither.  It  hath  been  Experimented i 
that  tho’  the  mixture  of  Wine  and  Water ,  in  the  lower  Glafs, 
be  three  parts  Water,  and  but  one  Wine,  yet  it  doth  net  dead 
the  Motion. 

This  feparation  of  Wine  and  Water,  appeareth  fo  be  per¬ 
formed  by  weight,  for  it  mufl  be  of  Bodies  cf  different 
fpecifick  Gravities,  or  elfe  it  will  not  take  effeft  ;  and  you 
mufl  obferve  the  Heavicfl  Body  mufl  ever  be  in  the  upper 
Giafs.  But  then  Note,  that  the  Water  being  made  pen  file, 
arid  there  being  a  great  weight  of  Water  in  the  Bolt-head, 
fuftained  by  the  fmail  cilinder*  of  Water  in  the  Pipe,  it  is 
that  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  operation  ;  for  Water  and  Wine 
in  one  Glafs*  with  long  Handing  will  hardly  Separate. 

This  Experiment  would  be  extended  from  mixtures  of  feveral 
Liqueurs  (faith  the  Vicount  Verulam)  to  fimple  Bodies* 
which  corififls  of  feveral  fimilar  parts  /  it  would  therefore 
betryed  with  Brine  or  Salt-Water ,  and  Frcjh-Water ,  placing 
the  Salt-Water,  which  is  heavioft)  uppermofl,  and  obferve 
whether  the  Frefh  will  not  come  above  it.  It  would  alfo  be 
tryed  with  Water  Sugared,  and  pure  Water,  and  fee  wl  ether 
the  Water  which  cometh  above  will  lofe  its  fvveetDcfs.  For 
which  purpofe  it  wrere  convenient  to  have  a  little  Cock  in  the 
iojt-head,  •  Silv.  Silvan 
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9.  Of  preparing  a  Liquour  which  Jh all boy\  of  it 
felf  \  and  that  too ,  when  it  is  affually  cold, 
Andalfo  how  to  make  it  hot ,  and  that  without 
dire . 

To  perform  this  Experiment  rake  Oyl  ofVicriol,  and  put 
it  into  a  Vdfel.and  put  to  it  grofsly  pulverized  SalArmoniack-, 
this  mixture  will  produce  a  cold  Ehulition  which  will  grow 
colder  and  colder  lor  a  certain  time.  Then  this  actually  and  J 
confderabelyj  cold  mixture, being  put  into  three  or  four 
times  its  own  w  eight  ci  Aqua  Communis ,  that  is  actually  cold, 
if  will  then  immeaiatly,  grow  hot.  Boy  Is  Phof. 

So  like  wife  if  you  issuer.  Aquafortis  upon  a  convenient  pro¬ 
portion  ct  Sal  Tartar,there  will  be  at  firft  a  great  Ebullition- 
produced,  and  whilft  that  continues,  ftore  of  Red  and  noi- 
f:m  Fumes  will  be  elevated,  but  wi'l  not  long  out  laid  the 
commotion  of  the,  mixture  whole  aftive  parts  will  in  no  Ic  rt* 
time  combine  into  a  kind  of  Nitrous  Salt.  Lan&.  and  unheeded 
moti. 

10.  Of.  Writing  one's  Name  or  what  you  pleafe 
on  Paper ,  and  then  burning  it  $  and  after¬ 
wards  reading  it  when  the  Paper  is  burnt . 

To  perform  this  Experiment ,  Take  a  new  clean  Pen,  that 
was  never  written  with,  and  dip  it  in  your  own  Water  us 
you  do  in  Ink  j  then  frrip  up  your  Shirt  Sleeve  above  your 
Wrilf  and  upon  your  Arm  Write  your  own  Name,  or  any 
ether  Name,  or  make  what  mark  you  pleafe,  and  then  let 
it  dry  on  your  Skin,  and  nothing  will  be  feen  j  then  put 
down  your  Sleeve,  and  button  your  Wrift-band,  &c.  (Do 
this  privately,  and  it  will  caufe  admiration  in  feme)  then 
t.-.ke  a  peice  cf  White-paper,  and  Write  the  lame  thereon 
as  you  Wrote  on  your  Skin  j  with  another  Pen  of  black  Ink*, 
.(Eiitlet  it  be  vvr?t  as  like  the  ether  as  you  can )  then  take 
the  paper  and  burn  it,  and  lay  the  Allies  cn  a  Table  or  the 
like;  and  flnping  your  Sleeve  rub  the  Alhes  hard  with 
}our  hanger,  where  you  had  Written  with  your  Water, 
then  blow  off  the  Alhes,  aud  the  Name  or  Mark,  may  be 
diftinftly  read  cn  your  Arm.  Rich.  Cabi.  After  this  method 
you  may  ("for  dwcrnon,9  pretend  to  tell  Maids  their  Sweet¬ 
hearts  A hiwes ;  which  you  mull  chus  manage,  when  you  have 
heard,  c  f  feme  particular  Perfon  that  keeps  any  Maid  Com¬ 
pany  petty  mu  h  •,  you  mull  privately  Write  his  Name  oc- 
cot'd  ng  to  the  preceeding  method  upon  your  Arm.  Then 
when  ,\  u  ai\  111  Company,  you  may  to  blind  their  Eyes, 
,  '  Write 
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Write  leveral  young  Mens  Names  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
then  burn  it  as  before  and  lave  the  Allies*,  then  unbutton 
your  Waft  coat  aid  6'hinfteves  and  ft  rip  up  your  Sleeve, 
and  tell  the  Maid  thac  if  ihe  do  but  rub  thofe  Afnes  upon 
your  Arm,  ( pointing  to  the  place  v/hereabcurs  fhe  fhould 
rub  them  on )  fhe  lh all  lee  her  Sweet-hearts  Name  appear 
upon  your  Skin ;  the  which,  you  may  te  l  the  Company,  is 
performed,  by  means  of  an  occult  quallity  in  your  Arm,  and 
a  conlpicucus  Fricating  operation  of  the  Maids  Hand.  Thus 
you  may  make  diveriicn  with  fcveral  Lalfes  at  the  lame  time  j 
by  having  beforehand  Written  their  Sweet-hearts  Names 
privately,  on  ciiverle  parts  or  places  of  your  Arm;  but 
you  mu  A  then  before  to  remember  which  place  is  for  each 
Lais. 

From  the  Principles  of  the  preceding  Fxferimeht,  the 
Honourable  Efq  ;  tieil,  undertook  to  teach  a  Perfon  of  Quality, 
an  eafy  way  of  fending  a  Written  Melfage,  wichouc  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  power  of  the  fearer  to  betray  it,  which, 
faith  he,  I  could  eauly  have  performed  my  fell  it  the  Meffase 
were  to  be  deliver’d  in  a  fhort  time,  and  not  too  far  eff,  by 
Writting  onhis  Back;  or  other  convenient  part  of  his  Body, 
with  a  clean  Fen,  dipt  in  my  own  Urine  ( there  being  feme 
Urines, with  v\hich  l  have  found(co  my  words )thar  the  Experi¬ 
ment  would  not  lucceed Jfor  if  he  that  receives  the  Mefiage, 
rubs  but  a  little  of  the  black  fob  Au  nee  remaining  after  the 
paper  is  burnt,  thofe  fable  parts  adhearing  to  thole  other 
of  the  Liquor,  that  lurk  yet  in  the  pores  of  the  Skin,  (whence 
if  the  Melfenger  went  fa  A,  and  very  far,  the  Sweat  would 
Probably  diA®dge  them )  do  denigrate  all  that  is  Written, 
and  make  it  legible  enough,  fometimes,  as  I  have  tryed,  alter 
many  hours.  Vje.  tint  Ph)l  /.  Now  we  are  on  this  fubitft 
of  Writing  in  fecrer,  we  will  add  fome  pkafant  Expert- 
inents  of  this  nature. 

11  .Of  Secret  Writing  by  means  of  the  Ink . 

Thus  if  a  Man  Write  with  Sal  Armoniack  dirfolved  in 
Water,  the  Letters  will  net  appear  legible,  till  the  paper  be 
held  by  the  Fire.  This  others  affirm  to  be  true  alfo  in  the 
juice  of  Onions,  Lemons,  w  ith  diverfe  the  like  acid  corroding 
moiAures.  But  indeed  the  heat  of  the  Fire  only  detecls  that,- 
which  in  a  little  time  had  dilcloled  it  fell,  for  foch  is  the 
Nature  of  thole  corroding  mciftures  or  acids,  that  they 
cannot  be  long  good  Secretaries.  And  cn  the  contrary'’ 
thefe  Letters  that  are  Wriceti  with  Ailum  dillolved,  will  noc 
b:  difcernable  till  the  paper  be  dipt  in  V/atfr 

Thofe  Letters  that  areWriten  with  Virus  Coats- Father 
Milk ,  (Tome  fay J  or  any  other  glutinous  moifti  re,  will 
not  be  legible  till  DuA  or  Afiies  are  fcattered  upon  iru  which 
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are  by  adhering  to  thofe  places  will  difeover  the  Writing, 
T  his  way  is  mentioned  by  Ovid ,  de  Art  Amand. 

And  it  is  thought  that  Attains  made  ufe  of  this  piece 
of  Policy,  to  excite  and  encourage  his  Souldiers  before  he 
engaged  in  Battel  with  the  Gauls ,  his  Enemies,  who  were 
luperior  in  Number.  The  ftory  runs  thus,  Attalus 
having  appointed  a  day  for  Sacrifice,  to  the  Gods  for  Suecefs, 
as  he  pull’d  out  the  Intrals  of  the  Eeafts,  hedeferibed  upon 
them  thefe  Words  Regis  Victoria ,  which  he  had  before 
Written  backward  in  his  Hand  with  fome  Gummy  juice,  and 
as  the  Intrals  were  turned  up  and  down  by  the  Prieft  to 
hnd  out  their  fignification,  the  Letters  did  by  that  means 
gather  fo  muchDuft  as  to  appear  legible, by  which  Omen  the  Sol¬ 
diers  were  fo  ftrangly  heightned  in  their  hopes  and  valour, 
chat  they  got  the  Victory  indeed.  Secret  and  Swift  Mef,  Cript 
Pate. 

Whereas  Lome  are  for  fteeping  the  Sal  Amoniac\'  in  Water, 
Mr.  Leyboum  inhisplea  with  Profit,  is  for  fteeping  the  Pow¬ 
der  in  , Vinegar,  when  you  have  Writ  what  you  pleafe  (faith 
lie)  therewith  upon  white  Paper,  let  it  be  through  dry, 
and  nothing  will  be  difcern’d,  but  hold  the  paper  a  little 
while  againft  the  hire,  and  you  lhall  lee  all  that  was  Written, 
as  black  as  if  it  had  been  Written  with  Ink.  If  you  Write 
with  the  juce  of  Lemony  ic  will  do  the  fame.  Plea,  with 
prof 

If  you  take  Roach*  Allum,  and  boyl  (or  dilfolve  it  in  fair 
Water)  till  it  be  very  ftrong*,  then  Write  therewith  upon 
Venice,  or  (what  you  pleafe)  thin  Paper,  fo  that  when  it  is 
through  dry,  nothing  will  be  feen:  But  take  the  Writing 
Paper,  and  draw  ic  through  a  Bafon  of  fair  Water,  till  it  be 
throughly  wer,  and  then  whacyou  Write  will  appear  as  if 
k  were  Written  with  white  upon  the  wet  paper.  Plea,  with 
Prof . 

There  is  a  Secret  way  of  Writing  with  the  Yolk  of  a  raw 
Egg,  dtifolved  in  Fountain-water,  the  Letters  of  which  be¬ 
ing  throughly  dry,  the  Confederates  black  the  whole  Paper 
with  Ink,  which  being  dried,  the  Ink  falls  from  the  Letters, 
firflf  defciibed  when  feraped  gently  with  a  Knifc.Cry/V.  Catcf, 
S chans  tells  us,  how  we  may  Write  Secret  with 
two  Several  Inks,  the  method  is  this,  Mix  a  little  common 
Ink  with  lb  much  water,  that  little  or  nothing  of  blacknefs 
appear  in  it*,  with  this  Write  your  Secret  intentions  on 
clean  Paper  ;  when  it  is  throughly  dry,  Write  an  ordinary 
Epiftle  with  another  Ink,  (made  of  Gun-powder,  beat  and 
mixe  w i da  R  in-water,)  upon  the  very  Letters  you  deferibed 
before,  the  Iaffc  Ir  k  will  vvafil  off  with  a  §ponge  dipt  in 
W.irer  win  rein  Galls  hath  been  boil’d  which  will  alfo  blacken 
ti  e  firft  i  id. 

Letters  Written  with  diffo  ved  Traga earth  and  white- 
lead  will  noc  be  vinble  until  the  writing  be  held  between 
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theSun,  a  Star,  or  Candle,  fyc,  and  the  Eye.  Schotus  affirms* 
that  a  Writing  may  be  fo  contrived, that  the  Letters  fhall  net 
be  legible  till  the  paper  be  burnt  black,  and  the  written  parts 
of  it  ftill  to  remain  white,  which  is  performed  by  mixing 
Vinegar  made  cf  Wine,  and  the  White  of  an  Egg,  with 
Quick-Silver  or  White-Lead ;  and*  writing  therewith,  or 
with  Gum,  or  any  kind  of  Salt,  (fr*c.  Or  with  fuch  Liqueurs 
as  render  the  Letters  deferibed  incombuffible.  Ibid. 

12.  Of  making  Writing  Vanifh ,  and  appear  again . 

Take  a  Tub  of  Tartar  burnt,  which  diffolve  in  common 
water,  and  Filtrate  it,  and  when  you  would  make  ufeofit 
fir  ike  it  over  the  Writing,  and  it  will  fuddenly  Vanifh. 
And  then  to  recover  it  again,  Take  an  ounce  of  white  Vitriol, 
..  diffolve  it  in  a  pound  of  Water, which  filtrate, then  ffrike  the 
Paper  over  with  it  •,  and  prefently  the  Letters  will  appear  as 
before.  Lemer,  Mod.  Curiof, 

13.  Of  Writing  jo  as  it  fall  be  Invifible,  a  nd 

afterwards  make  it  appear. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of  diftill’d  Vinegar,  which pu* 
into  a  vial,  wherein  mult  behalf  a  grain  of  Litharge  ofGoId 
in  fine  Powder,  flirring  ic  from  time  to  time,  four  or  five 
times  an  Hour:  Then  pound  off  what’s  clear  into  another 
vi  l  by  inclination,  and  throw  away  the  Draggs,  flopping 
the  Bottle  clofe,  and  keep  it  againft  you  would  Write 
white, or  the  double  Letter, with  the  following  Ink, which  you 
muff  hus  make:  Take  Cork,  as  much  as  you pleafe,  burn 
it  wt II,  and  when  it  flames  no  longer,  put  it  into  a  Diffi, 
with  a  little  Aquavit#  ;  and  cover  your  Diffi  clofe  with  a- 
nother, then  pound  it  well, and  make  it  up  into  a  Paffe,  which 
keep  toufe  thus:Take  fome  of  this  Cork  burnt  and  pulveriz’d, 
and  diflblve  ic  in  the  Water  ;  put  it  to  Cotton,  like  other 
Ink;  with  this  laft  Ink  you  may  Write  any  thing,  upon  or 
over  what  you  have  Writ  with  the  Litharge  Ink,  which  was 
to  write  invifible  with ;  then  to  make  a  Water  which  will 
make  thefecond  Ink  vanifh,  and  the  firft  appear  ;  Take  Rofe- 
Water,  and  Sorrel-water,  of  each’  an  equal  quantity, which 
put.a  vial, and  add  to  the  quanticy  of  a  Pint  of  thefe  Liquors  two 
grains  of  unflaked  Lime,  and  one  of  orpine,  both  well  beaten 
ana  mixr,  ffirring  all  from  time  to  time,  as  the  firff  was  to  be, 
take  eff  the  dear  by  inclination,  after  it  hath  flood  fifteen 
or  twenty  Hours,  throw  off  the  Lees,  and  when  you  would, 
make  the  feccnd  Ink  vanifh,  and  the  firff  appear,  put  one 
or  t\to  drops  upon  the  Line,  and  with  a  little  Cotton  make. 
3 1 1  un  upon  the  place  where  ycur  writing  is,  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear.  L?  Mer.  Mod.  curl. 
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14.  Of  Writing fo  that  it  Jh all  not  be  fecn  only 
in  the  Dark . 


This  Experiment  is  performed  with  Fhofphcrus  *,  but  yep 
mud  note  there  are  two  fores  of  Fhofphorus,  vi%.  The  Fluid 
and  the  Solid  ;  the  Fluid  is  fuch,  that  if  the  Hands  and  Face 
be  rub’d  with  it,  and  the  party  gees  into  a  Dark  place  5, 
the  party  will  look  as  if  he  were  all  on  Fire  ;  And  the  Solid, 
tho’yoii  can  tab-  it  in  ycur  Hand, vet  if  ycu  held  it  lerg  it 
will  burn  you  Wherefore  it  is  kept  in  water, but  rub  a  piece 
of  this  on  paper  it  will  fet  ic  on  fire  and  it  you  Write  with 
it  on  paper,  nothing  is  feen  j  but  carry  it  into  a  Dark 
place  and  you  may  very  plainly  read  it;  And  the  Letters 
W  ill  look  as  if  they  were  Flame, at  d  yet  the  paper  (hall  net  be 
burnt.  This  was  very  furprifing  till  it  grew  common.  Efq  ^ 
//ought  Imp  or.  of  Trade  and  Hufban. 

As  for  the  ufc  of  Secret  Writing,  I  think  I  need  not 
mention  :  For  alinod  every  one,  hath  one  time  or  another 
cccafiontoconvey  home  lecrer,  to  their  Friends  or  Relations, 
Which  they  would  net  willingly  the  World  fhculd  know. 
And  then  as  for  Diverfioh,  there  may  be  a  thoufand  Fancies 
which  may  be  Afted  by  it. 

Before  I  conclude  with  Writing  I  (hall  here  add  a 
Secret. 

15.  Of  Writing  Without  Ink. 


I  had,  (Laid  the  Honorable  Efq  5  Boy! )  not  long  fince 
the  Honour  to  be  known  to  a  very  great  Court  Lady,  who 
was  much  troubled,  that  having  frequent  occasion  to  write 
Letters,  fhe  could  icarcehandle  a  Pen  without  blacking  her 
Fingers  with  Ink  :I  fmiiingly  undertook  to  make  her  Write 
without  Ink,  which  I  myfelf  was  formerly  won’t  to  do,  by 
fird  preparing  my  paper  with  a  Powder  made  of  Copperas 
(lightly  calcin’d  upon  a  Fire-Shovel  ic  grew  friable^and  Galls, 
andGum-Arabick  finely  pulveriz’d, and  exquifitely  incorporat¬ 
ed  wkh  theWitriol  in  a  certain  proportion  5  which  tho’afew 
tryak  better  inform  than  Rules,  (becaufe  according  to  the 
goednefs,  and  calcination  of  the  Vitriol,  the  proportion 
of  the  other  Ingredients  mud  foretimes  be  varied,)  yet  to 


them  nor,  before  I  was  ready  to  imploy  them;  lor  this  Powder 
With  a  Hsrcs-foet,  or  any  ether  convenient  thing. 


-  c  ’  ,r;  a  w 


f;rrfn!jv  rub’d  i-n  to  the  paper,  and  the  looter  Dud  ft  ruck 
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doth  without,  ducoiouripg  it. 


Inky 
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Inky  mixture,  that  as  Toon  as  it  is  Written  upon  with  a  clean 
Pen,  dipt  in  Water,  Beer,  or  fuch  other  Liquors,  the  Aque¬ 
ous  part  of  the  Liquor  difiolving  the  VitrioLte  Sait,  ai  d  ad- 
hearing  particles  of  the  Galls,  makes  a  legible  blacknefs 
immediately  difeover  it  felf  on  the  paper:  Vfe  of  A ht, 
rhylof.  -  • 

1 6.  Of  making  new  Writing  look  old 

Several  times  fTaith  the  Honourable  Efq  \  Boyl )  I  hav :  had 
occafion  to  make  a  word  or  two  that  was  but  newly  Writ¬ 
ten,  look  as  if  it  had  been  Written  long  before  *,  I  perform’d 
it  by  lightly  moiftning  the  words  I  would  have  to  look  old, 
with  Oyl  of  Tartar  Fcr  deliquium^ allay’d  with  more  or  Iefsfair 
Water,  according  as  I  defired  the  Irf  fhould  appear  more 
or  Iefs  decay’d,  which  Experiment  may  be  often  ufeful  in 
Manufcripts,  to  keep  the  recent  interlineations,  or  other 
Additions,  from  betraying  themfelves,  by  their  frefhnefs 
not  to  have  been  Written  at  the  fame  time  with  die  reft  of 
the  Manufcript.  ibid. 

17.  Of  making  Ice  in  Summer. 

To  perform  this  Experiment,  take  a  large  Stone-bottle  that 
will  hold  three  quarts,  put  into  ic  two  grains  of  refined  Suk- 
Perer,  half  a  grain  of  Florence  Orris;  and  fill  it  up  with 
boyling  water,  and  flop  it  clofe,  and  immediately  let  it 
down  into  a  deep  Well,  leaving  ic  two  or  three  Hours ; 
then  take  out  the  Bottle,  and  break  it  to  get  out  the  Ice, 
which  will  be  very  hard,  and  as  good  as  the  Natural.  This 
Experiment  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  6th  of  this  Chap,  and  alfo  to 
Coil  Wine  in  the  Summer,  which  may  alfo  be  refrigerated  by 
diifolving  about  a  pound  of  Nitre  in  a  Bucket  of  Water^and 
into  that  put  the  Bottles  of  Wine  to  Cool.  Le  mer .  Mod , 
Curiof 

18.  Of  Hanging  a  Pail  of  Water  upon  a  walk¬ 
ing  Slick  or  Staff. \  which  Jhall  be  only  laid  upon 
a  Stool  or  Table ,  and  the  Pail  Jhall  have  no¬ 
thing  under  him  to  fupport  him . 

To  perform  this  Experiment ,  .take  a  fhorc  Staff  or  Stick  and. 
lay  it  d  pretty  way  on  a  Table  or  Stool  (fo  that  ic  roul  not 
tff)  and  let  the  other  end  Hang  over  the  Table,  then  cake 
a  Pad  of  Water,  and  Hang  the  Bail  on  the  Staff,  and  there 
fhy  it  till  you  have  fitted  another  ftiortftiff  Stick,  which 
mufit  be  placed  very  tight  between  the  bottom  of  the  Pail, 
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and  the  Staff  the  Bail  is  put  over:  This  fhort  6’tatf  being 
thus  placed  very  ftirf  and  tight,  a  little  without  the  Bail  from 
the  Table-ward,  down  againfl  the  infide  of  the  bottom, 
not  far  from  the  middle.  And  then  you  fhill  fee  the  Pail 
of  Water.  Hang  from  the  ground  upon  the  long  Staves  end 
which  lyes  on  the  Table,  without  falling:  Which  feems  very 
ft  range,  but  this  is  fomething  dificult  at  firff,  till  you  hit 
it  juft  in  the  center  of  Gravity:  yet  I  have  often  done  it, 
laid  Mr.  White  in  s  Rich  Cab. 

This  Author  hath  Hang’d  a  Pail  of  water  thus  on  a  flick 
about  a  Foot  and  half  long.  You  may  win  a  wager  Y-ffuch 
as  never  fawit  donej  by  this,  and  alfo  by  the  two  following 
Experiments,  the  firft  of  which  is. 

1 <?.  Of  making  two  Knives  (  with  a  fhort  Stick) 
to  Hang  upon  the  Brim  of  a  Glafs  without 
falling . 

This  Experiment  is  thus  performed;  Take  a  little  Stick 
about  four  or  hve  Inches  long  at  the  mod,  it  may  fomething 
referable  the  fhape  of  a  Butchers  Scuer;and  then  get  two  Knives 
pretty  near  of  an  equal  Gravity  and  length  *,  and  flick  in  the 
Points  of  them  towards  the  bigger  end  of  the  Stick,  with  the 
fiat  of  each  Knife  para  llel  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  ;  and  ir\ 
fuch  a  pofition  that  each  Knife  may  make  an  accute  Angle  with 
the  Stick  ;  and  alfo  that  the  Knives  may  form  an  accute 
Angle  betwixt  themfelves,  if  that  your  Knives  be  net  too. 
§horr3  and  your  Glafs  too  bigg  ;  for  you  muft  note  that  the 
Knives  muft  beftride  the  Glafs  as  they  hang :  For  the  nearer 
you  can  bring  them  to  the  Glafs,  the  fafter  they  will  hang  : 
But  you  muft  not  let  the  Hafts  touch  the  Glafs :  Your  Knive$ 
being  thus,  adapted  ;  and  the  fmallend  of  the  flick  put  upon 
the  Brim  of  aGlafs  ofVVine  or  Beer, you  may  venture  to  take 
the  Glafs  up  and  drink,  and  they  will  not  fall  off.  Rick 
Cabin.  This 'I  have  (affo)  often,  done  my  felf. 

20.  0/' filling  a  Glafs  Brim-full  of  Liquor \  an  l 
afterwards'  putting  many  pieces  of  Money  into  it. 

This  Experiment  may  be  thus  put  in  Practice,  Take  a  pretty 
broad-brim’d  Drinking-Glafs,  (the  broader  the  better)  and 
fet  him  where  he  may  ftand  very  Heady,  and  then  carefully 
fill  him  with  either  VVater^Wine^eiqorany  ether  Liquor; 
and  in  filling  him  befure  co  be  cautious  that  you  do  not  wet 
the  Brim  ;  to  prevent  which,  you  may  fill  him  ajmoft  full 
with  a  Funnel,  and  then  fill  him  up  to  thel^rira  with  a  fpoon  $ 
But  you  muft  ehu  rv.e  that  he  Hands  level,  as  well  as  Heady, 

t  he  be  not  utj.l  at  9(1  e  paft;  of  Brim  before  the  other. 
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When  you  have  according  to  thcfe  directions  fill’d  him  fb 
full  that  itfcems  to  be  ready  to  run  over;  you  may  then 
Challenge  to  lay  a  Wager  with  any  Man  ;  that  you  will  yet 
put  in  ten  fhillings  into  the  Glafs  before  it  runs  over ;  To 
perform  which,  you  mutt  let  the  pieces  of  Money  drop 
Very  gently;  the  Author  hath  by  holding  each  (hilling, in  a  pair 
of  pincer-fafhion’d  Nut-crackers,  till  he  had  put  them  a  little 
yvayinto  the  Water,  and  then  let  them  drop  ;  by  this  meant 
a  Glafs  which  was  brim-full  before,  contained  above 
twenty  fhillings  before  it  ran  over. 

21.  Of  putting  a  Candle  under  Water ,  and  it 
Jhall  not  go  out ;  or  a  Handkerchief,  and  not 
be  met. 

Take  a  Cup  cr  Glafs ,  not  too  fmall,  the  Mouth  ought 
to  be  larger  then  the  bottom  (fomething)  crofs  the  Mouth 
fit  in  a  little  Stick,  on  the  Stick  fatten  a  bit  of  Candle :  Then 
carefully  deprefs  the  Glafs  into  the  Water,  fo  that  the  Brim 
all  round  touch  the  Water  at  the  fame  time,  you  ihall  fee  the 
Candle  burning  in  the  Glafs  after  it’s  under  Water,  and  you 
may  fo  take  it  out  burning  again,  if  you  do  it  carefully  and 
foftely  and  in  due  time.  A  Handkerchief  may  by  this  method 
be  put  underwater  and  not  wee,  if  it  be  thrutt  clofc  together 
at  the  bottom  6f  the  Glafs  or  Cup. 


22.  Of  a  Way  how  a  Alan  way  fafely  put  his 
finger  or  Hand  into  melted  Lead,  without  any 
Danger  of  burning. 

Take  of Quickfdver  oneoun ce,Bi!e-ArmmiacI>  of  thebett  two 
ounces,  Camphire  half  an  ounce,  common  Aquavit*,  two 
ounces  ;  firtt  beat,  and  then  mingle  all  thefe  well  together 
with  a  PcftiJe  in  a  Brazen-Mortar ;  then  annoinc  your  Hands 
all  over  throughly  well  with  this  Oyntment,  and  befure  that 
your  are  . clean  without  Itch  or  Scab.  I  did  fee  a  Dutchman 
call’d  fiance,  a  pretty  nimble  Chymitt,  who  after  he  had  fet 
fome  Lead  cn  the  fire  'in  a  melting  Pot,  (till  it  became 
blevvifhand  exceed  :ng  hot,)  he  ttirr’d  the  fame  firtt  with  his 
Finger  up  and  down,  pretending  to  fee  whether  it  were  not 
too  hot  to  endure  in  the  Palm  of  his  Hand;  and  afterwards 
telling  his  fellow  that  it  was  of  a  Good  temper,  he  caufed 
him  to  pour  the  fameout(being  fome  half  a  pound  in  weight) 
into  the  Palmof  his  Hand,  (firtt  prepar’d  as  before,)  and  pre- 
fently  he  pour’d  it  into  his  other  Hand,  and  fo  out  of  one 
Hand  into  his  other, five  or  fix  times  together ;  till  in  the  end 
foe  threw  the  fame  cold  upon  the  Ground. 

This  he  did  for  a  Pot  of  Beer  in  a  Garden  in  Southward 
4  1  1  ■’  ‘  *  ’  ''  1  '  •  abou£ 
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about  ten  or  twelve  Years  fince  (fays  my  Author ;  hisBood 
was  pu’oliihed  in  1694.)  In  the  prefence  of  my  felfand 
divers  others,  at  which  time  I  Wrote  the  Receipt,  even  as 
I  did  both  fee  him  make  it, and  ufe  it  my  fell,  disburfn^the 
Charge  both  of  the  Leer  and  the  Ingredients.  Sir  Hugh  Flat's 
Jewel  Houfe  of  Art  and  Nature, 

23.  Of  holding  a  Hot  lorn-bar  in  ones  Hand  with¬ 
out  burning  the  Ylefh 

Dip  your  Hand  in  melted  Glew,  (but  take  heed  the  Glew 
be  not  too  hot,)  and  prelently  ftrew  the  Powder  of  Horn 
burnt  to  Afhes  upon  the  Glew  }  then  dip  your  Hand  again  in 
the  Glew,  and  drew  more  of  the  faid  Powder  thereon. 
Note,  that  the  thicker  your  Bar  is,  the  thicker  Cruft  you 
muft  make  upon  your  Hand. 

This  1  learnt  of  an  old  and  Skilful  Man,  that  yet  Iiveth, 
who  allur’d  me  that  he  had  often  made  tryal  thereof.  Sir 
Hugh  Flat ,  Void. 

Qgre.  If  this  be  not  a  good  device  to  defend  Mantle- trees, 
and  (other  peices  of  Timber  that  ftand  near  the  Fire)  from 
burning.Takean  equal  portion  of  Fifh-Glew  and Allom, mingle 
them  well  together,  the  Glew  being  firft  difiolved  in  Wine- 
Vinegar  5  then  parget  over  whatfoever  thou  wilt  with  this 
componticn,  and  throw  the  fame  into  the  Fire,  and  it  flu II 
not  burn.  This  out  of  the  fecrets  of  WicfenU.  110^  See 
Cardan  de  Rerum  Varietate,  Sir  Hugh  Flat ,  Hid. 

24.  Of  Engraving  Anns 5  Pofies ,  or  ether  He- 
vices ,  upon  an  Egg. 

Dip  an  Egg  in  melted  Suet,  thus:  The  Suet  being  melted 
and  pretty  warm,  hold  the  Egg  between  your  Thumb  and 
Fore-Finger,  and  quickly  dip  one  end  therein,  and  hold 
in  your  Hand  till  it  be  cold,  and  then  dip  fin  the  ocher  end 
in  the  fame  manner,-  that  it  be  thinly  cover'd  all  over  $  then 
take  a  little  Bodkin,  or  Needle,  and  Work  or  Grave,  in 
the  Suet  what  Letters,  or  Portraitures  you  pleafe, taking  away 
?he  Suet  clean,  and  leaving -the  Shell  bare  ac  the  bottom  of 
your  Work }  Then  lay  the  Egg  thus  Engraved  in  good  Wine- 
Vinegar  (or  ftrong  Alliger,  in  a  Glafs  or  Scone  Veffel,)  for 
Tome  fix  or  eight  Hours,  more  or  lefs,  accordingto  the 
ftrength  atd  fhirpnefs  of  the  Vinegar  5  then  cake  out  the  E>g, 
and  (in  water  that  is  Blood  warm)  difiblve  the  Suet  from  the 
Egg  }  then  lay  the  Egg  to  cool,  and  the  Work  will  appear 
to  be  Graven  in  the  fhell,  of  a  RulLet  colour  ;  ojetn  proved 

And  if  the  Egg  lie  long  enough  in  the  Vinegar,  after  it  is 
fo  Engraven  and  cover’d  with  Suet  as  before,)  the  Letters  cr 

YVc.U 
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Work  will  appear  upon  the  E*g  it  felf  being  hardboyl’d, 
and  fo  it  may  be  ferv'd  up  at  the  Table  .*  Or  if  you  care  not 
to  lofe  the  Meat,  you  may  pick  out  the  fame  when  the  Shell 
is  through  Graved,  and  fo  you  fhall  have  a  ftrange  piece  of 
Work  perform’d.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid . 

25.  Of  an  appearance  of  fi range  Forms  in 

a  Glafs. 

G  indc  an  Angel  weight  of  fine  Leaf  Gold,  f'with  two 
ounces  of  Sal  Armoniack^J  upon  a  Marble,till  you  can  fearedy 
difeern  any  Gold  ;  then  take  two  parting  Glades,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Pint  each  $  in  the  one  put  the  ground  Gold  with  four 
ounces  of  good  Strong-water,  and  in  the  other  Glafs  put 
four  ounces  of  Mercury  with  eight  ounces  of  Aquafortis ; 
fet  both  thefe  Glaffes  in  warm  Allies  upon  feme  Furnace, 
till  both  the  .Bodies  be  diffo!ved;then  take  a  Glafs  of  a  Quart, 
and  whilft  the  Subfiances  (being  d ilTol v’d)  are  yet  warm, pour 
the  lame  into  your  Quart  Glafs  ;  but  firff  you  muff  put  in 
your  Strong- water  wherein  the  Mercury  was  dilfolv’d,  (I 
writs  according  to  the  pr  alike  which  I  did  fee)  and  then  pour 
the  ether  Water  upon  that,  and  prefently  you  fhall  fee  an 
extream  thick  Blacknefs,  which  a  Dutch  Alchymift  and  pra- 
difer  of  Phyfick  that  dy’d  of  the  lafl  Years  Plague  (upon  the 
Difcovcry  thereof)  would  maintain  to  be  that  nigrum  nigro 
nigr'm,  fo  muchfpoken  of  amongftthe  Philofophers.  And 
after  a  while  when  the  Water  began  to  clear,  then  he  term’d 
it  Coelum  Chrhidmm ;  after  that  did  appear  a  continual 
rifing  and  falling  as  it  were  of  flakes  of  Snow, which  continu’d 
certain  Hours,  and  then  as  it  were  a  Hill  cover’d  with  Pearl, 
and  that  he  call’d  Sepulchrum  Mops.  Ail  which  ccmpofition 
having  flood  one  Nighty  there  appear’d  divers  Spires  like 
Blades  of  Corn  or  Grafs  ("but  of  a  Whitifh  colour)  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Glafs. 

There  is  a  like  Worltro  be  perform'd  in  Silver;  whereby 
I  have  feen  feveral  forms  and  fhapes  ot  things  fometimes  to 
fpring  up  fuddainly,  and  fometimes  in  a  Night  or  owt, 
tne  lame  fometimes  reprefenting  Trees  Shrubs,  Hedges, 
and  Flowers,  and  divers  other  Shapes;  and  notwithftand- 
im  many  practices  to  find  out- the  Reafon  of  the  Differences 
of  thele  Formes,  I  could  never  yet  make  any  one  Form  twice, 
but  nature  would  play  fo  infinitely,  and  at  her  own  pleafure 
herein,  that  tho*  I  did  obferve  a  juft  proportion  of  al!  the 
Ingredients  of  this  Magiftery,  yet  (becaufefhe  found  feme 
difference  of  poife,  when  fhe  weigh’d  them  in  her  own  Bal- 
lance)  I  had  always  a  feveral  and  differing  Form  from  the 
1  aft  which  I  made.  Sir  Hugh  Plat, .  ibid. 
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76,  Of  making  an  Egg  to  ft  and  on  one  End. 

Tfemay  be  done  ( to  win  a  Wager ^  by  fettingthe  Egg 
iffiSafe,  But  this  may  be  done  more  artificially,  thus :  Hold  an 
Jgg  rn  your  right  Hand,  and  with  your  Fift  give  three  or 
lour  ftrong  Blows  upon  your  left  Arm  j  or  ufe  any  other  de- 
fey  agitation  or  fhakh  g,  till  you  have  broken  the  Yolk, 
fo  inade  the  White  to  mingle  confufedly  with  it,  and 
«hCT  ik  will  prefently  ftand  upon  the  broad  end  on  an  even 
It  fhoufd  feem,  (that  before  the  breaking  of  the 
Yoflfc)  that  the  Yolk  did  hang  playing  or  tottering  within  the 
White,,  whereby  the  Egg  could  not  be  made  to  ftand  fpeedily 
'wiisfemt  this  device. And  yet  I  have  heard  a  GentIeman(whom 
I  fcc  believe  in  a  greater  matter  than  this,)  affirm,  that  he 
te  divers  times  caufed  an  Egg  to  (land  alone,  by  poizing 
©3  and  fro  between  his  Hands,  till  in  the  end  it  flood  up- 
vight  without  any  other  help.  But  the  firft  is  the  readier 
way.  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  ibid. 

Add  to  this,  that  I  remember  to  have  fomewhere  Read 
a  Story  cf  Thrift.  Columbus  *,  who,  (after  he  had  difeover’d 
dSmmcay  or  the  New  World,)  being  in  company  with  fome 
lOTcertred  Fellows,  that  flighted  his  difeovery,  as  a  thing  of 
fsrfl  moment,  and  no  more  than  another  might  have  done 
aswelf  as  he-,  ("to  convince  them,  in  fome  meafure,  of  their 
Fo%?)'  took  an  Egg,  and  asked  them  which  of  them  could 
him  ftand  alone  on  his  little  end  •,  which  when  they 
liad  rry’d  (and  were  not  able)  to  perform  •,  lie  took  the 
and  gently  bruifing  the  little  end  with  the  Edge  or 
f&ck  of  a  Knife,  he  prefcntly  made  it  to  (land  alone  on 
End  ^  faying  to  the  Company,  There ;  now,  I  fuppofe 
yon  cm  d othis  too  j  now  you  have  feen  it  done, 

Tj.  Of  making  a  conceited  Drinking-gla/s-, 
wherein  many  forts  of  Eijh  will feem  to  fuoim 
&p  and  down. 

It  rhe  rnidft  of  a  Good  large  Drinking-glafs,  and  of  a  bole? 
falhion,  let  afhort  Pillar  ofGlafs  arife,  upon  which  a  round 
Ball  or  Globe  of  Glafs  muft  be  placed  $  upon  which  Ball 
(There  muff  be  divers  forts  of  fmall  Fifhes  well  Drawn  and 
Limned Then  fill  the  Glafs  either  with  Water,  or  with 
Whiceor  Rhenifh  Wine,  and  the  leaf!  motion  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  either  to  the  Wine  or  Water,  will  make  the  Fifties  feem 
to  play  up  and  down  in  the  Gkfs.  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid . 

ad.  Of  putting  feveral  forts  of  Liquor  in  the 
fame  Glafs ,  without  mixing. 

Take  a  Eeer-Glafs  of  6  or  8  Inches  in  height,  and  being 
of  an  equal  bignefs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  •,  then  pour 
therein  fome  fair  Water,  an  Inch  or  two  in  height,  upon 

which 
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which  lay  a  round  Trencher  that  isalmoft  as  big  as  the  ba 
fide  of  the  Glafs  9  then  (out  of  a  long  Spouted  Glafs  or  FcatJ 
pour  gently  fome  Milk  upon  the  Trencher,  and  after  that 
i'ome  Rochell  or  Connyack  White-wine,  and  then  fame 
Galcoign  Claret- wine,  and  after  Sack  $  and  fo  you  ffcuilH  lhave 
each  Liquor  or  Wine  to  float  upon  the  other,  witkawt 
mingling  together,  becaufe  the  fall  thereof  is  Broken  !by 
means  of  the  gentle  pouring  upon  the  Trencher. 

Some  affirm,  that  the  fame  may  be  perform’d  witfh ;» 
round  piece  of  Bread.  But  you  muff  always  have  a  dpebiaS 
care,  that  the  heavieft  Liquor  be  pour’d  in  firft*  and  ifo 
proceeding  from  heavier  to  lighter, fo  as  the  lighted  be  at^par- 
mofi-  (other  wife  they  will  mingle)  for  every  thing  defira 
to  be  in  its  Natural  place,  according  to  its  Ipecifidk  Gravity 
Sir  Hugh  Plat,  ibid. 

29.O/  making  a  Can  He  feem  to  bang  in  the  Air9 

This  will  make  a  ft  range  Show  to  the  Beholders  that -know 
not  the  conceit :  It  is  done  in  this  manner:  Let  a  fine  Vi»r- 
ginal-wire  be  convey’d  into  the  midft  of  the  Wick  /olfifhe 
Candle,  and  left  of  a  convenient  length  above  .the  Candle, 
whereby  to  faften  it  to  the  Cieling  of  the  Room  4  andiitf 
the  Room  be  any  thing  high  pitch’d,  it  will  be  hardly  affiif- 
eern’d*,  andtho’the  Flame  confume  the  Tallow,  yet  it  wi£H 
not  melt  the  Wire.  Sir  Hugh  Plat's  Clofet  for  Ladi.es  ard 
Gentlewomen.  \ 

3  o.  Of  tinging  all  the  Things  in  a  Room  & 
Green ,  Azure ,  Crimfon ,  or  any  mhar 

Light  Colour . 

I  remember  the  admirable  Kircher  has  a  paraftatkal  £m-~ 
’pertinent  (as  he  calls  it)  ot  Glofting  the  infide  of  a  Chamber,, 
and  all  the  Things  [as  well  Furniture  asPerfons]  contained 
therein,  with  a  pleafant  difguife  of  Grafs  Green,  Assure* 
Crimfon,  or  any  other  Light  Colour  ^  [for  Black  oaiuat 
confift  in  any  Liquor,  without  fo  much  Denfity,  us  midi 
terminate  the  Lights]  And  this  he  performs  on  y  'by  dif- 
pofing  a  capacious  vial  of  Glafs  [fill'd  with  the  Ticftnre  oaf 
Verdegreafe ,  Lignum  Nephritkum9  cr  Vermilion,  fr.c.  in  fome 
Aperture  of  the  Window,  refpedHng  the  incident  Beams 
of  the  Sun.  Kircher1  s  Magn.  Luck9  Vmbr&}  tik  id, 

•2.  Magi  a,  Paraftatica  Experiment  5.. 

31  .Of  making  Water  to  boil  and  run  mer  dike 

Top  of  a  Glafs . 

Tho’I  have  femetimes  unfuccdTully  tryd  this  Es^pani- 
inent  •,  yet  becaufe  feveral  good  Authors  nave  ulferxed  itag> 
real  matter  of  faft,  [and  becaufe  my  failing  herein 
be  for  want  of  a  due  underhand ing  offomecircundiaitxo.es, 
®f  it,]  I  fhall  here  fet  it  down  in  their  own  words. 
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FirlV  Mr.  [in  his  Fir/;  Cabinet ,]  fays-,  cake  a  Glals 
near  full  of  Water,  and  fetting  one  Hand  upon  the  Foot 
thereof,  hold  ic  faff,  and  turn  (lightly  one  of  your  Fingers 
of  your  other  Hand  upon  the  Brim  or  Ed^e  of  the  Glafs, 
having  before  privately  wet  your  Finger,  and  fo  palling 
fcftiy  on  with  your  Finger  in  preffing  a  little,  the  Wacer 
will  feem  to  boyl  and  leap  over  the  Glal's  by  Drops.  Buc  I 
do  not  lb  much  infill  on  this  Author,  as  cn  thole  that  fol¬ 
low* 

Secondly,  The  Lord  Veridam ,  f  in  his  Sylva  Sy  l  varum 
Experiment  9 . J  fays  j  Take  a  Glafs  and  put  Water  therein, 
and  wet  your  Finger,  and  draw  it  round  the  Lip  of  the  GlulSj 
and  preifing  it fbmeuhat  hard;  and  after  you  have  drawn, 
itiome  few  times  about,  it  will  make  the  Water  frisk  and 
fprinkle  up  in  a  fine  Dew.  For  the  preffure  of  the  Finger 
further’d  by  the  Wetting,  [becaufe  ic  fticketh  fo  much  the 
better  to  the  Lip  of  the  Glafs,]  after  feme  continuance, 
putteth  all  the  fmall  parts  of  the  Glafs  into  work,  fo  that 
they  flrikc  the  Waters  Sharply  ;  from  which  percufticn 
that  Iprinkjang  cometh. 

Thirdly,  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyl  Efq^[in  his  Languid 
and  unheeded  Motion]  lays }  an  Infiance  of  the  great  Effect 
or  Languid  and  unheeded  Motion,  is  afforded, by  the  known, 
Experiment  of  paiTing  one’s  wetted  Finger  upon  the  Orifice 
of  a  Drinking-Glafs  almoll  fill’d  with  water.  For  tho’  the 
Eye  does  not  immediately  difeern  any  motion,  that  Qby 
realen  of  the  prclfure  of  the  Finger]  is  made  by  one  part  of 
the  Glafs  upon  another  ^  yet,  that  a  Vibrating  motion  is 
thereby  produc’d,  may  be  argu’d,  by  the  dancing  of  the 
Water ;  especially  that  which  is  contiguous  to  tie  prefl  fde& 
cr  the  Glals,  by  which  ’cis  often  times  fo  agitated,  that 
numerous  Drops  are  made  to  leap  quite  over,  and  others  are 
toiled  up  to  a  good  hiaht  into  the  Air. 

Fduithly-  To  wh  t  has  been  faid,  I  lhall  only  add,- That  1 
know  cue  or  two  credible  Perfons,  who  affirm  to  me, chat  they 
have  often  perform’d  this  Experiment. 

32.  Of  making  the  Flame  of  a  Candle  to  be  four 

or  five  limes  bigger  than  ordinary ,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  Globular  Figure  ^  and  not  in  a 
Eyramid  as  commonly. 

Take  a  fmall  ITax-Cand!e,and  put  it  in  a  Socket  of  Brafs  cr 
Ir  11  ^  then  let  ic  upright  in  a  Porringer  rull  of  Spirit  of  ffine, 
heated  i  then  fee  both  the  Candle,  and  Spirit  of  ffine,  on 
fire  ;  and  you  lhall  fee  the  flame  of  the  Candle  open  it  fell, 
and  become  rbur  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwileit  would 
have  been,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Globe,-  and  not,  [as 
i.- uluai]  of  a  Pyramid.  You  (hall  fee  glib,  that  the  inward 
blame  of  the  Caudle  keepeth  Colour,  and  doth  not  wax  any 

with 
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whit  bleu  towards  the  Cobur  of  the  outward  Flame  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wine.  Ld.  Bacon*  Sylva  Sylvarum .  Experiment.  3 


33*  Of  burning  Aqita  Vitae  in  the  Hand ,  without 

hurting  the  Hand . 

We  fee  ("fays  my  Author]  that  if  the  Palm  of  the  Hand  be 
anointed  thick  with  Whites  of  Ezgs,  and  then  Aquavit# be 
poured  upon  it,  and  enflamedj  yet  one  may  endure  the 
Flame  a  pretty  while.  Ld.  Bacon's  Sylva  Sylvarum,  Experi¬ 
ment.  8  do. 

34*  Of  putting  an  Egg  into  a  Vial . 

Mr.  Hill  fin  his  Natural  and  Artificial  conclufions~]  tells  us, 
that  if  you  fteep  an  Egg  two  days  and  two  nights  in  Vinegar, 
and  then  roll  it  foftly  on  a  Table,  it  will  ftretch  as  Wax  * 
and  fo  you  may  put  it  in  a  Via!,  or  draw  ic  through  a  Ring 

And  the  Hmorable  Efq  •,  Boy l  [in  his  ufefulnefs  of  Natural 
Fhylofophy ]  faith,  /  have  fometimes  [for  curiofity  fake]  taken 
an  Egg,  and  fteept  it  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  for  feme  days,  and 
then  taking  it  out,  the  Shell  was  fo  eaten  away,  that  the  Egg 
could  befqueez’d  into  unufual  forms ;  but  the  Skin  which  in¬ 
volves  the  White,  continu'd  altogether  unfretted. 

35.  Of  making  Water ,  Flower ,  or  Sand  to  afeend 1 

It  is  a  common  Experiment.  Take  a  Pot,  [or  becter 
Glafs,  becaufe  therein  you  may  fee  the  Motion,]'  and  for  a 
lighted  Candle  in  the  bottom  of  a  Bafon  of  Water  *  and 
turn  the  Mouth  of  the  pot,  or  Glafs,  over  the  Candle,  and 
ic  will  make  the  Water  rile.  And  ic  proceedeth  thus.  The 
Flame  of  the  Candle,  as  foon  as  it  is  cover’d,  [being  fuf- 
focated  by  the  clofe  Air]  leffenech  by  little  and  little ;  during 
which  time,  there  isfome  little  Afcendingot  Ibater,  but  not 
much/  But  upon  the  Inftant  of  the  Candles  going  out,  there 
is  a  fuddain  Rife  of  a  great  deal  of  Water. 

The  fame  effect  is  obferv’d,  if  inffcead  of  water,  you  put 
Flower, or  Sand  into  the  Bafcn.  I  have  fometimes feen  the 
Glafs,  being  held  by  the  Hand,  has  lifeed  up  the  Bafon  and 
all:  That  Experiment  when  the  Bafon  was  lifted  up,  was 
made  with  Oyle,  and  not  with  Water.  Ld.  Bacon's  Sylva 
Sylvarum. 


36.  Of  Charming  of  Serpents. 

What  we  have  here  faid  (fays  my  Author  J  concerning  the* 
harmonious  Sounds  j  [both  upon  the  Tarantula 
!c  ,  ’  and  unhappy  Men,  whom  its  fafciii. icing  Venom 
hatn  Tarantuhz  d,]  as  ic  dothwholy  take  off  the  Incredibility 
of  thole  Relations,  which  fome  Nitural  Magicians  have  fet 
down,  of  the  Incantation  [or  charming]  of  Serpents,  by  a  Wand 
f.  ,  9rnus’  or  Doifree :  So  doth  ic  alfo  give  us  no  obfeure 
Lignt  into  the  Dark  caufe  of  the  effeft,  which  ariion*  the 
ignorant  and Superfluous  hath  ever  palled  for-  meerlv°p.ir- 
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fligious  and  diabolical.  For,  folng  certain,  that  all  Ser¬ 
pents,  are  molt  highly  offended  with  the  fmell,  and  influx 
of  thofe  invifible  Emanations  proceeding  from  the  Cornus, 
by  reafon  of  fome  gteac  difproportion  or  incompoflibility, 
betwixt  thofe  fubtle  Effluvia’s,  and  the  temperament  of  the 
vital,  and  Spiritual  fubftance  of  Serpents:  Infomuch,  that 
in  a  moment  they  become  ftrongly  intoxicated  thereby. 
Why  fhculd  it  leem  impoflible,  that  he,  who  underftands 
this  invincible  enmity,  and  how  to  manage  a  Wand  or  Rod 
of  the  Cornus  with  cunning  and  dexterity;  having  firft  in¬ 
toxicated  a  Serpent  by  the  touch  thereof,  fhould,  during 
that  fit,  make  him  obferve  and  readily  conform  to  all  the 
various  motions  of  the  Wand ?  So  as  that  the  unlearned 
Spectators  perceiving  the  Serpent  to  approach  the  Enchant- 
ter,  as  he  moves  the  Wand  nearer  to  himfelf ;  to  retreat 
from  him,  as  he  puts  the  Wand  from  him;  to  turn  round  ; 
to  dance,  as  that  is  waved  too  and  fro ;  and  lie  ftill,  as  in 
a  Trance,  when  that  is  held  ftill  over  him  ;  and  all  this 
while  knowing  nothing,  that  the  fimple  vertue  of  the  Wand 
is  the  caufe  of  all  thofe  inimical  Motions  andGeftures  of  the 
Serpent:  They  are  eafily  deluded  into  a  belief,  that  the 
whole  Scene  is  fupernatural,  and  the  main  Energy  radicated 
in  thofe  Words,  or  Charms,  which  the  rmpoftor,  with  great 
ceremony  and  gravity  of  afpeft,  mutters  forth,  the  better 
todifguife  his  Legerdemain,  apd  diflemble  Nature  in  the  col- 
lour  of  a  Miracle.  Dr.  C hay le ton's  Pbyfiologia. 

37.  Of  an  Experiment  to  Spit  three  Capons  upon  one  Spit  at  one 

time ,  and  to  have  an  equal  Fire  to  each  of  them ,  and  yet  one  tb 

be  quite  Raw,  another  well  Boyl'd ,  and  the  third  tvell  Roofed, 

I  have  heard,  that  this  conceit  was  perform’d  (by  a  Noble 
Man's  Cook)  upon  a  Wager  ;  and  tints  he  did  it.  To  tend  the 
the  firft  Capon,  he  had  a  Boy  that  continually  pour’d  cold 
Water  cn  the  lame,  and  fo  kept  it  Raw. 

To  the  fecond,  he  had  another  like  Attendant,  to  pour, 
^continually)  fcalding  Water  upon;  and  that  was  well  Boyl’d. 

And  the  third  he  tended  himfelf,  Bailing  it  with  Butter  • 
and  that  was  throughly  Roafted  ;  and  fo  won  the  Wager! 
Mr.  White's  Rich  Cabinet . 

We  could  add  more  Experiments;  but,  for  reafons  for* 
merly  mention’d,  we  muft  (at  this  time)  here  make. 


AN  END. 


